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SULTAN SUJAH’S SCIMITAR. 


Tue south-west monsoon had termi- 
nated in a cyclone whose fury strewed 
the Indian seas with wreck. That too 
had passed, and among the vestiges of a 
disaster involving steamships, men-of- 
war, and first-class merchantmen in de- 
struction, quietly floated the Bubble, a 
pretty yacht, owned’ and sailed by an 
American gentleman named Cyril Man- 
niug, who, accompanied by his twin- 
sister Lucia, was spending the first years 
of his majority in a course of desultory 
but, not aimless travel. 

The actual navigation of the Bubble 
had been confided to Captain Robert 
Bays,.a commander of long and wide 
experience, especially in the Eastern 
waters, and it was owing to his skill and 
foresight, as Mr. Manning was not slow 
to acknowledge, that the Bubble, al- 
though caught in the outermost circle of 
the cyclone, had escaped from it uninjured, 
while so many more pretentious craft 
were utterly destroyed. 

In the evening succeeding the storm, 
all damages being repaired, and the quar- 
ter-deck restored to its accustomed 
order, Lucia Manning ventured to re- 
sume her usual seat and occupations 
there. Her brother lay upon a settee 
beside her, a book in his hand and a 
cigar between his teeth, Captain Bays 
paced the deck, occasionally strolling 
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forward to inspect the progress of bend- 
ing a new foresail in place of the one 
split in the gale, but always keeping a 
watchful eye aboard, with the air of a 
man who had seen many a deadly dan- 
ger rise from waves as brilliant and. 
clouds as gorgeous as those now en- 
compassing him, 

Suddenly the captain paused, shelter- 
ed his eyes from the western glare be- 
neath his broad hand, and gazed intently 
at a particular point far to leeward. 

“ Boy! bring my glass from the cabin, 
and look sharp, d’ye hear?” shouted he 
at length, and Lucia Manning glanced up 
from her crochet-work. . 

“ What is it, Captain Bays? Another 
wreck ?” asked she. 

“Something adrift, Miss Manning, I, 
hardly can make out what,” replied the 
captain, adjusting the glass to his eye 
and fixing it upon the floating object 
just becoming visible to the young girl's. 
unaccustomed vision. 

“ Port your helm, there. More! Steady 
now!” ordered the captain briefly, and: 
Jack at the wheel mechanically an- 
swered: 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Steady it is,” and swung 
the Bubble’s head to her new course, 

“Mr, Manning, sir, will you step here: 
a minute,” was the captain’s next re- 
quest, and Cyril, who had hitherto paid. 
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no attention to what was passing around 
him, looked up, dropped his feet indo- 
lently to the deck, and sauntered to the 
captain’s side, asking, with a yawn, 

“ What is it? Another wreck? I hope 
not another cyclone; for I'm awfully 
used up by the last one.” 

“T reckon that fellow is worse used 
up,” remarked Bays gruffly, as he placed 
the glass in the hand of his employer, 
who stared at him inquiringly, and then 
applied his eye to the tube. For a moment 
there was a profound silence, and ihen 
Manning exclaimed, in a voice strongly 
contrasting with his late languid tones: 

“There’s a fellow clinging to that spar, 
and alive too!” 

“A man alive in the water!” cried 
Lucia, rising hastily and joining her bro- 
ther, who handed her the glass, saying, 

“ Yes, and we'll have him aboard the 
Bubble before you'll fairly make him 
out,” 

“Shall I have a boat lowered away, 
sir?” asked Captain Bays, with pre- 
cision. 

“ Of course, captain, of course; and the 
quicker the better, I'll take the com- 
mand of her; and Lucia, won't you tell 
the steward to have dry clothes and a 
good stiff glass of hot grog ready against 
our bringing this Arion aboard.” 

“Tf this breath of air holds, we can 
run down to him with the yacht, sir; 
but I’m afraid it’s dying out,” said the 
captain, looking anxiously aloft at the 
flapping sails. 

“Yes, we shall lose it in a minute. 
Lower away the cutter, and we'll reach 
the poor fellow with an ash-tree wind 
before he has many more minutes to 
suffer !” exclaimed Manning impatiently, 
as he dived into the cabin to change his 
straw slippers for shoes, and his linen 
jacket for a coat. Lucia followed him 
with a pleading face. Cyril stooped to 
kiss it, and hastily asked : 

“ Well, Blue-Eyes; what is it?” 

“ Might I go too?” 

“Why, no, child, certainly not. Give 
the steward his orders, and then watch 
us from the deck. You'd only be in the 
way.” 
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The sentence was finished from the 
head of the companion-way, and when 
Lucia reached the deck she saw the boat 
already a hundred feet from the yacht. 
Captain Bays stood watching it. 

““When your brother sets out for a 
thing he goes ahead till he reaches it,” 
said he, as’the young lady took her place 
beside him. 

“Yes; I wish I were a man too,” 
murmured Lucia, wistfully watching the 
boat. 

“‘ How those fellows pull!” exclaimed 
the captain, presently. ‘There now, 
larboards hold on! Easy, lads! Easy! 
That's it, skipper, bring him up hand- 
some! Hark, Miss Lucia! Did you hear 
them cheering? The poor fellow’s alive, 
sure enough.” 

“Alive! Oh, I didn’t think of his 
not being alive! I didn’t think of their 
finding only a corpse!” exclaimed Lucia, 
turning very pale, and earnestly fixing 
her eyes upon the boat just parting from 
the floating spar, and moving slowly to- 
ward the ship. 

“T'll go and see if the things are 
ready,” faltered she presently, and when 
Cyril Manning, half an hour later, leaped 
triumphant upon the deck of the Bubble, 
and searched it for -his sister’s glowing 
face, it was nowhere to be seen, 

‘Miss Manning’s gone below to speak 
to the steward, sir. You found the man 
alive, I see,” said the captain, leaning 
over the rail, and looking at the pallid 
and nerveless figure that the men were 
deftly placing in the falls lowered to 
receive him. 

“Yes, Easy, my boys, easy! Some 
one hold his head up. There! Lay him 
gently on this blanket. Now then, two 
of you take the ends, and bring him 
carefully down into the cabin. I hope 
Lucia is out of the way. It is a ghastly 
sight for her.” 

Muttering the last words to himself, 
Mr. Manning led the way down the few 
steps leading to the cabin, which, as is 
usual in craft of this description, was 
built principally above the deck, and two 
stout sailors followed, bearing their help- 
less and almost unconscious burden. 
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A hasty glance showed Manning that 
his sister was not in sight, although the 
necessary restoratives were placed in 
readiness, and the steward was bustling 
in from the galley with a heated blanket 
over his arm, 

“That's it, Leander. Now strip him 
as quick as you can; roll him up in the 
warm blanket; give him the hot grog, 
and rub him dry. Here, I will help.” 

And in less than an hour, Mr. Man- 
ning, heated and out of breath, but su- 
premely happy, knocked at the door of 
Lucia’s state-room to inform her that 
the patient was conscious, was laid in a 
berth, and was doing finely. 

“T am so glad; what sort of person is 
he?” asked Miss Manning, who had 
been crying for want of something better 
to do. 

“ A young man, good-looking enough, 
I suppose, when he gets his color. 


You'll see him to-morrow,” replied 
Cyril hastily. ‘And now I'll have a 
bath,” 


Two days later the rescued man made 
his appearance on deck, and was intro- 
duced to Miss Manning as Mr. Leigh 
Cavendish, of New York. Thirty seconds 
enabled Miss Manning’s blue eyes and 
nimble perceptions to decide that her 
new acquaintance was “fine-looking,” 
was a gentleman, a person of experience, 
and that he considered her charming. 
These convictions, aiding her natural 
cordiality toward a man rescued from 
death under her very eyes, proved suffi- 
cient motive-power for a rapid acquaint- 
ance, while Cyril and the captain, each 
after his degree, found nearly as much 
interest and pleasure in the stranger's 
conversation as did the young lady her- 
self, 

A fine sense of hospitality restrained 
both brother and sister from asking any 
except the most general questions of their 
guest, and although Cavendish answered 
both these, and the far less scrupulous in- 
terrogatory of Captain Bays, with the 
greatest apparent frankness, the informa- 
tion obtained by either amounted to no 
more than this: 

The Great Mogul, « first-class mer- 
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chantman, hailing from New York and 
bound toward Calcutta, and having Mr. 
Cavendish as her only cabin passenger, 
had been caught and instantly swamped 
by the late cyclone, some time between 
nightand morning. Mr. Cavendish, who 
had been asleep on deck, awaked to find 
himself struggling in the water, surround- 
ed by shrieking and drowning wretches, 
and floating fragments of wreck. By great 
good fortune, being unable to swim, he 
had secured a broken spar and lashed 
himself to it with a portion of his cloth- 
ing. In this manner he had floated for 
some thirty-six hours, and was nearly 
exhausted with hunger and exposure, 
when the timely arrival of the Bubble 
rescued him from his perilous position. 

“But all that isn’t telling what he was 
at home, or what he was going to do in 
Calcutta, or whether he’s to be set down 
‘A. B.’ or ‘Common’ in the ship's 
books,” growled Capjain Bays, after fail- 
ing in a long cross-examination to gain 
more than these particulars, But some 
days later, when a question as to the 
course of the yacht was raised, Lucia be- 
ing desirous of a visit to Ceylon, and her 
brother thinking it best to make directly 
for Calcutta, the latter appealed to his 
guest, 

“Have you any wishes in this matter, 
Cavendish? Or, in fact, have you any er- 
rand taking you to one point in preference 
to another? If so, pray speak, for you 
know we are merely voyaging for plea- 
sure, and may as well drift in one direc- 
tion as another, so that we keep you with 
us as long as possible.” 

“Thank you,” replied the guest, with 
a little hesitation, ‘‘I have an errand,— 
so strange an one that I hardly like to 
confide it to persons in general. In fact 
I have never yet mentioned it to any 
one; but you,” and his glance included 
Lucia, “are not ‘persons in general’ to 
me; you are, if you will accept the title, 
already dear and trusted friends, and I 
shall feel it another added to your many 
acts of kindness, if you will allow me to 
confide to you the motives of my strange 
quest.” 

All right, my dear fellow. The se- 
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cret, if it is one, will be as safe with Lucia 
and myself as it can be out of your own 
keeping,” said Cyril Manning heartily, 
while Blue-Eyes gave a promise of her 
own. 

“Thanks again. Pardon me for a mo- 
ment,” said Cavendish, entering his state- 
room, In a moment he returned with 
some papers in his hand, which he laid 
upon the table, saying: “There! IfI had 
not carried these in a water-proof belt 
about my waist, they would certainly 
have been lost with the Great Mogul, and 
I should have been the most unhappy fel- 
low alive, for they represent the labor of 
years and the hope of a lifetime. And 
now, if you will pardon what may seem 
to you like pedantry, I should like to re- 
call to your minds a bit of Indian history 
dating back about two hundred years.” 

“You need not say ‘ recall,’ for any in- 
formation of that date and meridian will 
be absolutely new to me,” frankly owned 
Lucia. 

“And I am afraid very nearly so to 
me also,” added Cyril, with a laugh. 

“You do yourselves injustice,” replied 
Cavendish. “ Do not you remember Miss 
Lucia expressing a wish to visit the Taj 
Mahal at Agra?” 

“Oh yes. I read about that in Rus- 
sell’s Diary; but two hundred years 
a a 

“The Mogul Empire wasruled by Shah 
Jehan, who erected the Taj as a mauso- 
_ leum for his wife Moomtaz-ee-Mahal, or 
Ornament of the Harem. I warned you 
‘that my story would sound pedantic, but 
that is unavoidable in speaking of Orien- 
tal history. But, to very briefly come to 
my point, let me remind you that Shah 
Jehan was father of four sons, Dara, 
Aurungzebe, Sultan Sujah, and Morad- 
Bakche, who, after the fashion of Eastern 
princes, began to intrigue and quarrel for 
their father’s inheritance while he was 
yet alive. The history of the civil war 
which grew out of their various preten- 
sions is more interesting -than any ro- 
mance; but you have read or will read it 
for yourselves, and will thank me for 
passing at once to the period when the 
wily Aurungzebe, having captured and 
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murdered his brothers Dara and Morad- 
Bakche, and devoted their children to a 
course of poust, or slow poison, found 
himself at liberty to turn his whole atten- 
tion and force to the subjugation of the 
Sultan Sujah, who had intrenched him- 
self at Monghir, and defended his position 
with the utmost courage and determina- 
tion. Driven thence at last by the troops 
of Aurungzebe, he gave up the contest 
and fled to Dacca, a small sea or rather 
river port in the south-eastern corner of 
Bengal, since famous for its exquisite 
muslin fabrics, But we all know that 
Eastern rulers ‘brook no rival near the 
throne,’ and Sujah feeling the danger of 
his position so long as he remained with- 
in his brother’s dominions, sent his son, 
the Sultan Banque, to treat with the king 
of Arracan for a temporary asylum, and 
the means of passage, when the proper 
season should arrive, to some part of 
Arabia, whence he might travel into Per- 
sia or Turkey, and seek a permanent 
refuge. 

“To this appeal the king of Arracan 
returned the most hospitable of replies, 
and Sultan Banque went back to Dacca 
in command of a fleet of galleys, on board 
which the fugitive prince hastened to em- 
bark with his wife, the beautiful and cele- 
brated Para-bani, his children, his slaves, 
and the vast amount of treasure in gold 
and jewels still remaining of his almost 
fabulous wealth. 

“ Arrived in Arracan, the royal refu- 
gees were kindly received, and assigned 
a place of residence at some distance from 
the city of Arracan and the palace of the 
king. 

“ For some time all went harmoniously 
between the two courts. The Mogul 
was rich and generous, the heathen king 
greedy and cringing, and ready to do all 
that his guest required, so long as he was 
amply rewarded. But the Emperor Au- 
rungzebe, besides keen eyes and a far- 
reaching arm, was now possessed of all 
the imperial treasure, and could, had he 
been forced to it, have paid a golden mo- 
hur for every drop of Sultan Sujah’s blood. 
Secret emissaries from Delhi arrived at 
the court of Arracan, and although the 
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king did not at once break faith with a 
guest who had so munificently repaid his 
hospitality, Sultan Sujah found it impos- 
sible to obtain the ships for his voyage, 
or indeed any definite promise of them, 
although the favorable season was pass- 
ing, and he offered to pay royally for what 
he asked. At last, in answer to an ur- 
gent appeal, weighted with rich gifts, and 
urged by Sultan Banque in person, the 
king, after some hesitation, renewed his 
offers of service on condition that Mira, 
the eldest daughter of Sujah’s first wife, 
should be given him to wife. The offer 
was duly carried to Sultan Sujah, who 
contented himself by replying: ‘Go back 
to your master, slave, and tell him that 
the race of Timour, although unfortunate, 
can never submit to dishonor.’ 

“This noble but imprudent reply sealed 
the fate of the unfortunate Sujah, for the 
king, throwing off all disguise, became 
his avowed enemy, and only waited for 
an opportunity to seize and deliver him 
up to Aurungzebe. Rendered desperate 
by his danger, Sujah now conceived a 
truly royal idea, Ofthe five hundred re- 
tainers who had followed him into Arna- 
can, no more than forty fighting men now 
remained, and with these forty men the 
Sultan resolved to seize upon the city of 
Arracan, put its king to death, and either 
reign in his stead or help himself to the 
long-desired fleet, and put a wider distance 
between himself and Aurungzebe. By 
fair words and bribes, he enlisted upon 
his side a great number of refugee Mus- 
sulmen, half-breed Portuguese, and other 
strangers hanging about the court, and, 
wild as the project sounds, it was in a 
fair way for success, when some wretch- 
ed traitor sold the secret to the king of 
Arracan the very day before the contem- 
plated attack. All that now remained 
was for Sujah and his few devoted adhe- 
rents to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible, and deserting their splendid camp, 
they hastily retreated to a point some 
miles farther south, where a small table- 
land in the form of an ellipse, with a pre- 
cipice at the back and a swift river in 
front offered a natural fortification, Sul- 
tan Sujah’s first act upon reaching this 
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point was to pitch a pavilion for his wo- 
men, the next to divide his followers into 
two forces, posting one at each of the two 
passes between the river and the rock, 
with stern orders to every man to die at 
his post, for no other hope remained. 
Then placing himself in the front of battle, 
he met the host of assailants with so lion- 
like a port, and dealt such death from his 
wonderful Damascus scimitar, that the 
enemy fell back in confusion, and after a 
parley among themselves, one party was 
detached to scale the rocks commanding 
the position of the besieged, and roll down 
great stones upon their heads, while a 
company of archers, at a safe distance, 
harassed them witharrows. But still the 
gallant band, whose choice was death or 
slavery, nobly preferred the first, and man 
by man fell at their sovereign’s feet, min- 
gling his name with Allah in their latest 
breath. At length a well-aimed stone fell 
upon the Sultan’s shoulder, bearing him to 
the earth and stunning him for the mo- 
ment, so that he seemed dead, The assail- 
ants raised a great shout and rushed for- 
ward, but Sultan Banque, who hitherto had 
guarded the farther pass, suddenly aban- 
doned it, and rushed with his few follow- 
ers to the rescue of at least his father’s 
body. But Sultan Sujah was not yet 
conquered, and, struggling desperately to 
his feet, would have continued the com- 
bat, had not Banque interfered, 

“¢ All is lost!’ cried he. ‘Save your 
own sacred person from the infidel’s 
grasp. Fly through the farther pass and 
reach the mountains on the river. Death 
is better than dishonor!’ 

“The two friends who yet remained to 
the fallen monarch added their entreaties, 
and hurried him away. He fled, half 
unconscious of whither he went, followed 
by those two, by a servant, and one 
woman, his slave Zuzu. No others, for 
Para-bani lay in a deep swoon at the 
door of her tent, and her two daughters 
clung to her, distracted by fears only too 
well grounded, for Para-bani died by her 
own hand that night, and the two young 
girls, a few months later, sought refuge ix 
death from a dishonor beneath which 
they could not live. 
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“Sultan Banque, surrounded by his 
handful of heroes, fought desperately, 
until, left absolutely alone, and bleeding 
from a dozen wounds, he was captured, 
and with his two young brothers led 
back to Arracan, Some time later they 
were decapitated with blunted axes. 

“Sultan Sujah meantime had gained 
the mountain pass beyond the table-land, 
and although he was pursued, and his 
two friends slain, it is believed that he 
escaped. The last time that he was seen 
was in a momentary halt on the crest of 
ahigh hill. He was wounded in the 
head, and Zuzu was binding the wound 
with her own veil. This was while the 
two friends and the servant held the 
entrance to the mountain path. When, 
over their dead bodies, the pursuers rush- 
ed on, their prey was no longer in sight, 
nor did the superstitious soldiers care to 
follow far into the trackless and almost 
illimitable forest clothing the mountains 
between Arracan and Pegu, infested, as 
all men knew, not only by abundance of 
wild beasts and serpents, but by ghouls 
and djins as well. 

“They soon turned back, nor from that 
moment can any credible information be 
gained of the fate of the Sultan Sujah, 
and the one poor slave who alone re- 
mained to him of the millions he once 
commanded,” 

Cavendish paused, lost in revery, and 
Lucia said: “It is indeed more thrilling 
than a romance. But you have a theory 
of the fate of Sultan Sujah and his Zuzu, 
have you not?” 

Cavendish started and raised his eyes, 
sparkling with enthusiasm, 

“You are right, Miss Lucia, and it is 
that theory that has led me here from 
the antipodes. I am quite sure, from 
the minute accounts of this battle trans- 
mitted to us not only by Bernier and 
Dow, but in the curious old manuscript 
journal of a French artist present in 
Arracan at that time, which journal has 
been preserved in my own family for 
many years, that I could find my way at 
once to the spot where it was fought, and 
unless some convulsion of nature has 
destroyed the landmarks of precipice, 
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river, and mountain-pass, I even hope to 
trace the route of the fugitives, perhaps 
decide to my own mind their ultimate 
fate. They could not have fled far, this 
man wounded almost unto death, and this 
woman, bred in the luxury of a harem.” 

“But you do not expect to find them 
after two hundred years, do you?” in- 
quired Cyril, half mockingly. 

“Why not their vestiges?” asked 
Cavendish, patiently, “I have seen 
many a human skeleton two hundred 
years of age, and there might be still less 
perishable remains. Sultan Sujah was a 
magnificent monarch, and loved to be 
splendidly arrayed. Among other 
treasures he possessed a scimitar, its 
hilt encrusted with’ marvelous gems, its 
blade Damascus-wrought, and engraven 
with the holiest verses of the Koran. 
In the end of the hilt was set a great 
carbuncle supposed to be capable of 
emitting light in the darkest night, and 
possessed of a wonderful charm insuring 
its wearer's life in any contest, however 
unequal, These relics would remain.” 

“Yes, if they ever existed, and if they 
have not yet been found,” said Oyril, 
skeptically. Cavendish made no reply, 
and Lucia presently asked ; 

“ And you really mean to go and look 
for these things, Mr. Cavendish ? ” 

“T really do, Miss Lucia, and, if you 
will permit me, I will at no distant day 
report my discoveries to you.” 

“* Why should’ not we help you make 
them? Cyril, why cannot we go to Ar- 
racan as well as anywhere else?” asked 
Lucia, with enthusiasm. 

“ Just as well to Arracan as anywhere 
else, if Cavendish will take us, I'll 
promise not to claim any of the jewels, 
not even the great carbuncle, if you will 
consent, Cavendish.” 

“Consent! I have thought so many 
times how delightful it would be to have 
you with me, but I never dared hope it. 
This is really charming. Remember, 
however, that there will be some work in 
it. Miss Lucia, can you walk and climb ? 
I dare say though we can get a gharry, 
or at least a palkee, and we are in the 
coolest of the weather.” 
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“T can walk or climb anywhere that 
Cyril can, and I do not believe the palkee 
will be needed for me more than him. 
We can ride on horseback, I presume,” 
returned Lucia, gleefully; and Cyril, 
looking at her with an indulgent smile, 
began to ask shrewd questions as to 
Cavendish’s plans, and to “lay a dak” 
with him of their course after landing. 

Five days later the Bubble, just touch- 
ing at Akyab, made her graceful way up 
the Kuyladine to the city of Arracan, 
which they found, under British rule, a 
very different and far safer locality than 
in the days of its ancient monarchs, The 
necessary formalities in the way of pass- 
ports and official calls were soon settled, 
and the two young men began serious 
preparations for their journey toward the 
mountains—the professed object being 
merely a desire to see the country. At 
the end of the second day they returned 
to Lucia, who had chosen to remain on 
board the Bubble, with the cheering 
news that they had engaged three service- 
able horses, a palkee with its retinue of 
attendants, and an uncommonly intelli- 
gent dragoman who also served as guide. 

“And he tells a jolly story of a her- 
mit, a Buddhist priest as well as I can 
make out, who lives in a cave very near 
the place where Cavendish thinks we 
ought to go,” added Cyril, his enthusiasm 
at length nearly equaling that of his 
sister, who rapturously exclaimed: 

“Charming! a real hermit in a cave! 
If we don’t discover the slightest trace 
of Sultan Sujah, I shall feel my journey 
amply repaid by a sight of the hermit.” 

“He is an oldman, and has lived in 
this cave for more than fifty years, they 
say. But he does not like to be dis- 
turbed. The people who make pilgrim- 
age to his cell stop at a sort of altar 
down in the valley, and he comes down 
to meet them and receive their offerings,” 
added Cavendish, thoughtfully. 

“T wonder if he ever heard of Sultan 
Sujah ?” suggested Lucia. 

“Without doubt,” replied Cavendish. 
The learning of the East has been con- 
fined almost entirely to the religious 
orders, and I presume our hermit is well 
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versed in the history of his native coun- 
try, and its great neighbor the Mogul 
Empire. I have strong hopes of an ally 
in him.” 

The third evening after this conversa- 
tion found the little party of Americans 
with their attendants halted for the 
night at the entrance of one of the pre- 
cipitous passes by which alone the 
Yeomandong Mountains are traversed, 
and land communication kept up between 
Arracan and Chittagong on the one hand, 
and the Birmese Empire upon the other. 

The scenery had become savage and 
striking to the last degree, and a feeling 
of excitement and expectation, the true 
spirit of adventure, pervaded the minds 
of all, The last portion of the day’s 
journey had been along a mountain 
terrace clothed with a scattering growth 
of teak, tamarind, and bamboo trees, 
skirted by a jungle of mangrove, beyond 
which flowed the turbid waters of the 
Aeng. Cavendish, whose excitement, in 
the morning almost uncontrollable, had 
in the latter part of the day given place 
to anxiety and depression, spent most of 
his time at the side of the dragoman, 
whom he constantly importuned with 
questions, or in short digressions from 
the line of march, restricted by the river 
on the one hand and the mountain upon 
the other. At Jast he rode close to 
Lucia’s side, and said: 

“Tt is just here, according to my caleu- 
lations, that the battle must have been 
fought; but I can find no traces, of the 
elliptical table-land so accurately de- 
scribed,” ; 

“T think we are traversing it at this 
moment,” replied Lucia, who held a small 
manuscript map before her upon her 
horse’s neck, and had been attentively 
studying it. “ The trees, no doubt, have 
grown up since, and although the table- 
land is now scarcely more than a terrace, 
the change is easily accounted for by the 
wearing away of the river-bank on the 
one hand, and the débris accumulating at 
the foot of the mountain on the other. 
Ovly think of the changes inevitable in 
two hundred years!” 

“To be sure. It is very possible you 
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are right,” returned Cavendish, thought- 
fully, and rode forward to consult again 
with the dragoman. The day's march 
ended at sunset, when a light tent brought 
from the Bubble was pitched, supper 
cooked and served by Kaled the drago- 
man, and future plans discussed by the 
chiefs of the party. 

“ Kaled says,” announced Cavendish, 
“that the altar or offering-stone of the 
hermit is within a stone’s throw of this 
place, and his cave a short distance farther 
up the mountain. I think, therefore, it 
will be best for us to leave the tent, the 
horses, and the servants here in the morn- 
ing, and go on by ourselves. Miss Lucia 
will be quite safe under Kaled’s charge—” 

“Indeed I shall not stay here alone! 
Iam going to see that darling old her- 
mit, ef course,” broke in Lucia, indig- 
nantly, and turning from Cavendish to 
her brother. “Shan’t I go with you, 
Cyril?” 

“Why, I suppose there will be no dan- 
ger in taking her along, Cavendish,” said 
Cyril, smiling tenderly as he put his arm 
about the pretty pleader. “In fact, I 
should feel safer to have her with me 
than to leave her with these natives, of 
whom we know very little.” 

“ And so it is settled that I shall go,” 
announced Lucia, with a nod and smile 
of triumph at Cavendish, who replied in 
the same tone: 

“Can you doubt my delight in the 
prospect of your company?” 

“Yes, I do very much, But you are 
to have it neyertheless, and I am now 
going to retire to my palkee, so as to ap- 
pear fresh and strong in the morning. 
Good-night.” And with an impartial nod 
and smile the young lady retreated. 

The next morning the three friends, led 
by Kaled, commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, but at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile from the camp the drago- 
man stopped, and pointing to a large flat 
rock, its face rudely sculptured with the 
figure of Guadma, chief among the gods 
of the Buddhists, he intimated that the 
orders of the priest forbade him to pass 
that limit, and that the strangers, if de- 
termined to brave the anger of the holy 
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man, must proceed alone up the slightly 
defined path leading from the altar along 
the mountain side, Bidding him await 
them at the altar, the friends without 
hesitation struck into the designated path, 
and found themselves almost immediately 
buried in dense woods, through which no 
view of the surrounding country, of their 
camp, or of the altar close behind them, 
was possible. The trees swarmed with 
the gorgeous birds of the tropics, and it 
was easy to believe that the sombre and 
tangled recesses of the forest hid the fe- 
rocious beasts and monstrous serpents 
said to infest them. Lucia, a little paler 
than her wont, grew suddenly silent, 
while her two guards—Cavendish in the 
advance, and Cyril close behind his sis- 
ter—moved with their hands upon their 
weapons, and senses on the alert for the 
first menace of danger. 

“Here we are!” suddenly exclaimed 
Cavendish, pausing. His companions 
pressed forward and found themselves at 
the edge ofasmall plateau upon the moun- 
tain side, breaking away at the front in 
a sheer precipice of near a thousand feet 
in depth, and surrounded on every other 
side by the living rock. A tiny spring, 
trickling down from the mountain be- 
hind, skirted this plateau, and filled a 
tank hollowed with infinite labor and 
patience from the rock itself. Close be- 
side the tank opened the low arched en- 
trance of a cave, apparently of considera- 
ble extent, but no living creature was 
visible except a goat tethered by a light 
chain, and cropping the herbage about 
the mouth of the cave. 

“Holy father! here are guests for 
you,” exclaimed Cavendish, in the patois 
compounded of Birmese and English 
popular throughout this region, and in 
which the young man had made good 
progress, by help of a Peguan sailor, dur- 
ing his outward voyage. 

A feeble groan from the interior of the 
cavern responded to this call, and Lucia 
suggested : 

“The poor hermit is ill, no doubt, and 
has no one to take care of him in this 
desolate place. Oh dear!” 

“He must be ill, Wait here a mo- 
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ment while I ascertain,” replied Caven- 
dish hastily, and at once entered the cav- 
ern. From the mouth this widened into 
a large circular chamber, scantily fur- 
nished with a few rude articles of house- 
hold use, and with an altar supporting 
the images of Guadma and two inferior 
deities. At the farthest point from the 
door was spread a pallet of leaves and 
reeds, and upon this lay a very old man, 
his hollow eyes turned anxiously toward 
the entrance of the cave. Cavendish ap- 
proached and stooped over him, saying 
kindly, ‘You are ill, What can I do 
for you?” 

“ Water!” gasped the sufferer, feebly 
pointing to a rude vase or water-jar be- 
side the pallet. It was empty, and Cav- 
endish, hastening to fill it at the spring, 
took the opportunity of relating what he 
had seen to his companions, who fol- 
lowed him into the cabin. Manning, 
' who had some knowledge of physic, knelt 
beside the old man, and carefully felt his 
pulse, chafed his cold, dry hands, and 
examined his countenance, while Caven- 
dish, giving him a draught of water min- 
gled with a small portion of spirit from 
a flask he carried, explained as well as he 
was able that his friend was a hakeem, or 
physician, who would be glad to help him. 

“Tt is of no use, I am dying,” mur- 
mured the hermit, closing his eyes; and 
Manning, softly rising, whispered in his 
friend’s ear: 

“He won't last the day out. 
to be old age and exhaustion, 
no help for him,” 

“No help!” murmured Lucia, who 
had caught the last words. ‘But there 
may be some comfort ;” and seating her- 
self beside the dying man, she laid her 
tender hand upon his forehead, arranged 
the bundle of rushes beneath his head, 
bathed his templés with cologne-water 
from the flacon she carried, and contri- 
ved, although one can scarcely tell how, 
to envelop the sufferer in that atmos- 
phere of gentleness, love, and sympathy 
which only a woman’s presence can bring 
to the couch of pain. The old man 
opened his weary eyes and raised them 
to the beauty hovering above them, 
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“Has Guadma sent you?” asked he, 
feebly. 

Cavendish interpreted the question, 
and Lucia tearfully begged him to ex- 
plain their presence, and their kind 
wishes. “And oh, Mr. Cavendish!” 
added she, “if you could only tell him 
about the true God and Christ, instead 
of his horrible idols,” 

Cavendish shook his head. 

“Too late, Miss Lucia,” said he; “ if 
he is to be received even at the close of 
the eleventh hour, it will not be through 
human agency, You are his best mis- 
sionary now.” 

So through the long still hours of the 
tropical day Lucia patiently fulfilled her 
mission, and possibly no day of the 
priest’s life had known such care and 
tenderness as graced its close. In vain 
Cavendish and her brother offered at in- 
tervals to take her place, or to summon 
assistance from the camp, whither Cyril 
had once returned to bring food, and to 
give notice of their detention; Lucia 
gently refused to leave her charge for 
more than a moment or two at a time. 

“Think of the weary hours he has 
spent without care or sympathy, and he 
an old man, and dying!” said she, sor- 
rowfully, ‘He shall not be abandoned 
again.” 

Somewhat after noon the dying man 
rallied, and opening his eyes looked 
uneasily about him, Lucia offered him 
drink, but he refused, asking feebly, 

“Where is the man that talks?” 

Cavendish at once came forward. 

“You want to speak to me?” asked 
he, bending over the dying man. 

“Yes, I have a secret which would 
have died with me, for the people dare 
not come here, But you have been good 
to me, and this beautiful white spirit 
brought you here. I will repay you 
well, for you are English, and English 
love riches. Behind the altar there is a 
narrow passage leading to the rock over 
the cave. Go through it until you stand 
breast-high above the rock. When the 
sun sets, watch to see it flash upon 
something in a small cave above and 
behind this. Then climb up and see 
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what it is. I went once, but I am a son 
of Guadma, I have no need of earthly 
riches. I never went again, and I kept 
the people away, that he who died there 
might sleep quietly. Go now. Where 
is the white spirit with her soft hands?” 

Motioning Lucia to resume her place 
at the bedside, Cavendish, with a flushed 
face and thickly beating heart, went out 
to find Manning, and repeat to him what 
he had just heard. 

“Can it be true?” asked Cyril, as he 
ended. 

“Come and see. It is almost sunset, and 
he bade me go at once,” panted Cavendish. 

“Go you, then. I will not leave 
Lucia, even for a moment,” said Cyril. 
“We cannot tell what peril may assail 
her at any moment, or the old man may 
fall into the agony of death alone with 
her, poor child. No, no, I cannot go.” 

“True. I was a selfish brute to think 
of it; but it is all for her that Iam so 
eager. Yes, stay here, and I will go 
alone,” hastily replied Cavendish, and 
entering the cavern he passed at once be- 
hind the great stone altar, found a nar- 
row but well-opened passage, groped his 
way hastily through it, and emerged in 
a hollow of the cliff above the cave, just 
as the lower rim of the sun’s disc 
touched the horizon, Turning his back 
to the west, and standing breast-high 
in the mouth of the passage, Cavendish 
eagerly examined the face of the lonely 
and apparently inaccessible crag oppos- 
ing him, at the same time noting with a 
quick eye the possible points of advan- 
tage presented by it to a climber. The 
sun had nearly sunk, and a feeling of 
bitter disappointment thrilled through 
the young man's heart, when a glancing 
point of fire from a crevice in the cliff 
before him smote his eye, kindled into 
one dazzling glitter of pure light, and 
then, as the last line of the sun’s surface 
sunk behind the horizon, it died into the 
gray surface of the rock. 

Uttering a wild and exultant cry, 
Cavendish dashed forward, leaping over 
the intervening crevice, and scaling the 
cliff beyond rapidly and boldly, his eye 
always fixed upon the point whence that 
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wonderful glory had for one moment 
flashed. Suddenly, without warning, he 
found himself at the entrance of a nar- 
row cave, hardly more than a crevice in 
the rock, facing full west and filled with 
the glory of the dying day. At his feet 
lay the poor relics of what had been the 
mighty weapon of a hero—a scimitar— 
its Damascus blade so devoured by rust 
that when he would have raised it it fell 
in a tinkling shower at his feet, its 
golden hilt corroded by time and weath- 
er, but blazing still with gems which 
time has no power to corrode, and with 
the great carbuncle in the pommel, look- 
ing out across the valley and the sea, 
like a fiery eye watching through cen- 
turies for the unborn seeker who was 
destined yet to find and claim it. 

“ Through twice a hundred years your 
blazing glance has answered back the 
sunset, and now I have come,” muttered 
Cavendish, looking deep into the heart’ 
of the great jewel, and losing himself in 
the sea of its unfathomable light, 

Then he turned, and entering the little 
cave, stood beside what he had come to 
seek, A human skeleton, almost perfect 
still, the skeleton of a large and powerful 
man, the limbs straightened, the arms 
folded across the chest, the whole de- 
cently and carefully disposed as by hands 
that lingered over the last possible ser- 
vice to one they loved, and beside it, or 
rather at its feet, the forehead resting 
upon them, another skeleton, smaller 
and more delicately framed than the 
first, the skeleton, as it seemed, of a 
woman who had died there, at the feet 
of the man she loved, but could not save 
from destruction. 

Cavendish stood looking at them long 
and mournfully. Then he knelt beside 
these, the remains of a magnificent mon- 
arch, and the poor slave who clung to 
him when all else of earth had passed, 
and prayed that all sins might be for- 
given, all love and faithfulness and noble 
purpose remembered to them, and that 
he might be held guiltless in possessing 
himself of the inheritance they had left 
to him. 

When Cavendish re-entered the cay- 
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ern some moments later, Cyril Manning 
came gravely to meet him, and pointed 
to Lucia, who sat weeping bitterly be- 
side the rigid figure of the old hermit. 

“He has gone,’ whispered Cyril, 
“and the poor girl is utterly broken 
down and exhausted. Go, and send 
some of those fellows to watch beside 
the old man to-night, and bury him in 
the morning, and then we will take her 
back to camp, Did you succeed?” 

“ Wonderfully. Beyond my hopes. I 
shall be back with the men directly,” re- 
plied Cavendish, his face almost as pale, 
his hands almost as cold, as those of the 
dead man, 

By mingled threats and bribes the 
cowardly natives were induced to re- 
main beside the body of the hermit 
through the night, and early the next 
morning to bury it in the little plot of 
turf before the cavern. 

So soon as they had seen this accom- 
plished, the Americans retraced their 
steps to Arracan, and in due time the 
Bubble floated softly down the Kuladyne 
and out to sea, carrying with it the hilt 
of Sultan Sujah’s wonderful scimitar, 
and a vast treasure in precious stones, 
wrought into various ornaments, and 
also unset; for it is probable that the 
unfortunate prince, foreseeing that the 
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approaching contest might end in his 
defeat and sudden flight, had secreted 
his most valuable jewels about his per- 
son in addition to those he usually wore. 

Zuzu, if the smaller skeleton was 
really that of this devoted and unfortu- 
nate slave, had also worn many and rich 
ornaments. In especial, Cavendish one 
day showed to Lucia a little ring set 
with one emerald, cut into the shape of a 
crescent, and remarkable both for the 
superb quality of the gem and the sim- 
ple elegance of its setting. 

“Tt would fit your finger, I think,” said 
he, holding it out to her, and then with- 
drawing it a little, he added meaningly: 
“The emerald is an emblem of constancy, 
you know, and this ring, I like to fancy, 
was the pledge of a love which endured 
all things, even to the end, Will you have 
it, Lucia? Will you wear it for me?” 

Shyly, yet trustingly, the young girl 
laid her hand in his, the ring was slipped 
upon her finger, and on her lips glowed 
her lover’s kiss, while in her ear he 
whispered words that moment coined 
from the fulness of a happy love, and yet 
old as the earth,—many, many centuries 
older than those with which the Sultan 
Sujah may have answered thé meek de- 
votion of Zuzu the slave, two hundred 
years ago. 





SCRAPS FROM MY AUTOGRAPH-BOOK. 


Even those who are skeptical on the 
“science of handwriting,”—who are in- 
clined to pooh-pooh those who assert 
that if you give them a specimen of a 
man’s chirography, they will forthwith 
read you his character,—will at least ad- 
mit that the substance, if not the hiero- 
glyphics, of a man’s letters not seldom 
gives us a hint of his disposition, tem- 
perament, and mode of thonght. The 
most useful and sensible autograph col- 
lectors, therefore, are those who especially 
devote themselves to the acquiring and 
treasuring up of characteristic epistles of 
the famous of the earth; and there are 
probably few who will not admit that 
this pastime is more than the “ wild- 


goose-chase” which many cynics pro- 
nounce autograph collecting to be. To 
preserve letters and notes which shed 
light upon the characters of history or 
letters, is in some sort to aid in the mak- 
ing of history itself; it is therefore to 
some degree conferring a benefit on so- 
ciety. But I have another plea to urge 
in behalf of autograph collectors; that in 
the pursuit of their innocent and amiable 
hobby they are, half unconsciously, 
learning something. A man cannot col- 
lect autographs with success, without 
learning every day something new in 
biography or history. The acquisition 
of a valuable autograph creates a desire 
to know about him who wrote it; his 
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biography is looked up and perused; 
likely enough the perusal leads to a fur- 
ther investigation of the history in which 
this character lived and moved, and the 
other characters by whom he or she was 
surrounded, You will seldom, therefore, 
find an autograph collector who is not 
well up in biography and history; and 
the larger his collection, and the longer 
time and the greater enthusiasm with 
which he has been at it, the better posted 
in these important branches of literature 
you will find him. And thus autograph 
collecting has this advantage—that it 
merges a pastime into a study, the two 
blending so imperceptibly that the study 
—which alone might be dry, and never 
attempted—becomes as much a source 
of pleasure as the pastime which drew 
the collector to it. 

Of all places to gather autographs, give 
me the crooks and nooks of the public 
buildings at Washington. There, in 
dark, dusty corridors, neglected rooms 
and cellars, closets and desks, floors 
swimming with discarded and canceled 
commissions, letters, envelopes—there lie 
hidden for the autographic enthusiast un- 
guessed masses of the wealth in which 
he is so greedy. There 


Many a gem of purest ray serene ° 


lies awaiting the invasion of some lucky 
collector, armed with powers to search 
for precious useless papers from the 
honorable secretary overhead, Overhaul- 
ing these with miserly clutch and breath- 
less expectancy, he will come now on 
the gracefully antique sign-manual of 
Washington, now on the quaint and yet 
rarer autograph of Jefferson, mayhap 
some eccentric scrawl of Randolph of 
Roanoke, or a graceful and studiously 
courteous epistle of bis great rival, Henry 
Clay. 

It was in this musty California of 
autograph collectors that the writer, 
when quite a boy, commenced riding a 
hobby which has given him many a keen 
and innocent pleasure since, and has 
served to pass many a delightful hour. 
The intrigues with the ‘stately gray- 
wooled department messengers — the 
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eloquent appeals to the head clerks and 
cellar constables—the daring intrusions 
upon the awful secretaries themselves— 
the reckless petitioning to the distin- 
guished men of the nation as they went 
back and forth through the corridors on 
public and private errands—which were 
necessary in order to gather a note- 
worthy collection, are among the most 
amusing reminiscences of our boyhood's 
years. Suffice it to say, for our present 
purpose, that the same perseverance 
which the college professors tell us (after 
a classic poet) conquers all things, was 
rewarded by the four bulky, burly vo- 
lumes which now lie on the table before 
us,—the pride of our study what-not, and 
the darlings of a half-dozen autograph- 
bitten cronies, who are never done turn- 
ing over the familiar leaves, and gloating 
at their inspiring contents. 

Here and there is a letter or a note so 
entirely characteristic of the man who 
penned it, so alive with his genius and 
peculiarities, bringing before one so 
vividly traits or eccentricities which we 
have read of, admired, and laughed over, 
that it is worth while to “prent ’em.” 
We will therefore select a few of the 
more noteworthy, and, with appropriate 
notes and hints, proceed to lay them 
before the reader, 

Let us first look into the “ American 
volume,” and follow the ink-fixed thoughts 
of some of our own historically noted 
worthies, The first, and in many respects 
the oddest letter in the collection, is one 
written by General Andrew Jackson. 
The grim and sturdy old destroyer of 
national banks and nullification has, it 
seems, just retired from the Presidential 
chair, wearied and aged with his long 
and stormy term, and has got back to 
rest and quiet in his rural far-off Hermit- 
age. The old “ grit,” however, is in him 
still; he is as porcupinish as of old when 
the “ Whiggs” molest him, and is appa- 
rently no more slow to tilt in a battle of 
words with his enemies than he was 
long ago to try his metal with the British 
among the bales at New Orleans, His 
hand is as bold, as sprawling, as jerky 
and fearless, as it was in the days of his 
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power and his herculean wrath. It ap- 
pears that a rumor has gone abroad that 
the old Ironside is insolvent and in pe- 
cuniary difficulty—-a rumor highly pleasing 
to certain virulent Whigs, who still mor- 
tally hate him. Forthwith a Whig firm, 
doing business in Cincinnati, takes iro- 
nical pity on the hero of New Orleans 
and nullification. They paste two cards 
together, insert two cents between them, 
and this precious parcel they forward, 
with a letter of profound condolence, to 
the General at the Hermitage. They 
neglect, it is true, to pay the postage— 
which the General pays, the amount on 
the weighty epistle being some ninety 
odd cents. Some months after this oc- 
currence, a clerk in the Dead-Letter Office 
at Washington came upon a heavy parcel. 
He opened it; out dropped the cards 
pasted together, with the two cents 
between them; while, on reverting to 
the letter which enclosed this curious 
package, he read as follows: 


Heemrrace, May 11, 1837. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your kind letter conveying 
your charity of two coper (sic) cents, which 
you forwarded on hearing that I was broke, 
and a bill drew by me for $6000 had been 
returned protested, has been received, and 
as you have been imposed upon by the 
vile falshoods that are daily circulated by 
the Whiggs, your kind charity is herewith 
returned to you, that you may dispose of it, 
in charity, to such of the Whiggs that may 
have been employed in trading in stocks and 
land, and swindling the poor. Have the 
goodness to inform all your friends that I 
have not drawn a draft for any sum, on any 
one, for twenty years, nor have I any use 
for your kind charity, having long- since 
learned to live within my own means. Your 
charity is therefore returned to you in the 
same envelope you sent it, supposing from 
the material and great care taken, it is your 
only charity repository, and the objects of 
charity in your city would be much injured 
if not returned to you. 

With great respect and grateful feeling 
for your profered charity, I remain, with 
profound respect, 

Your mo. obt. servt. ti// death, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


Messrs. J. D—— & Co 


The grim old hero has not done battling 
yet, it seems, though he is at last back 
at the Hermitage for good and all, and is 
past his threescore and ten; and he ap- 
parently wields the weapons of banter 
and irony as deftly as he was wont todo 
the implements of physical war. 

Next is a letter written by General 
Washington, at Philadelphia, while he 
was President, and the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government was still at the City of 
Brotherly Love. Although deeply en- 
gaged in the building of a new nation, 
Washington is not unmindful of his 
pretty country seat on the banks of the 
Potomac, and what is going on there ; and 
writes enthusiastically to an old friend 
and neighbor, Daniel Carroll (one of the 
Constitution makers, by the way, in 
1789), about some discoveries near 
Mount Vernon, of which let us permit 
the letter more fully to speak :— 


Purapetpura, 16th Dec., 1793. 

DEAR Sir:—I have been favored with 
your letter of the 9th, and sample of free- 
stone from my quarry, sent by Mr. Hobart, 
for which I thank you both; and should be 
obliged to him for information of the spot 
from whence it was taken. I always knew 
that the river banks, from my spring-house 
to the ferry, formerly kept by Capt. Posey, 
were almost an entire bed of freestone; but 
I had conceived, before the late sample came 
to hand, that it was of a very soft nature. 

As the quantity, from outward appear- 
ances, is, in a manner, inexhaustible, I 
should have no objection to an investigation 
of the Banks by skillful and orderly people, 
as the public, as well as myself, might be 
benefitted by the discovery of a quarry of 
good stone so near the Federal city. [Wash- 
iugton had then been chosen as such, but 
not yet occupied by the Government.) Mr. 
Greenleaf is, I presume, with you; he left 
this city for George Town on Friday last. 
He has a plan for the disposal of lots and 
building thereon [this was for the “ Federal 
City”]; to which he expressed a wish to 
receive the sanction of my opinion. I told 
him, my wish was that all matters of that 
sort should come to me through the Com- 
missioners; und when approved by them 
(after the consideration which I knew would 
be given to any proposition which seemed 
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to have a tendency to advance the growth 
of the city) would certainly not be discoun- 
tenanced by me. A similar answer I gave 
to a suggestion respecting the site for the 
Hospital in the city; which he seemed de- 
sirons of giving grounds out of the city in 

‘ exchange for. My motive for hinting these 
things to you, in this manner, is that you 
may understand precisely what passed be- 
tween us on these subjects. 

For some reasons which he assigned, he 
thought a Hospital in the bosom of the City 
dangerous and improper. I am inclined to 
that opinion, but really, as I told him, did 
not recollect that it had been so intended. 

Your obed. and aff®. servt., 


G*. WASHINGTON. 






























































Danl. Carroll, Esq. 











What a fine old country gentleman’s 
style—not without some suspicion of of- 
ficiality—and a very evident pride in 
the “city” which would bear his honor- 
edname! Notwithstanding “Mr, Green- 
leaf’s” qualms, however, and the Presi- 
dent’s own inclination to “ that opinion,” 
they did put the Hospital in “the bosom 
of the city,” where it stands unmolested 
to this day. 

John Adams the elder, at the time we 
are about to speak of, is an octogenarian, 
spending the sunset of his useful, brill- 
iant, and stormy life among his native 

‘ “vines and fig-trees” (this is, however, 
speaking figuratively) at Quincy. Pre- 
sident Madison is in power, and has his 
hands full with the British off our coast, 
and landing now and then on our shores, 
His Excellency, it appears, has a special 
dread of being charged with “ nepotism; ” 
he can scarcely be persuaded to appoint 
a relative to office. “The Honorable 
Richard Cutts,” of Massachusetts, would 
like an office, but has been so unfortunate 
as to become a connection of the Presi- 
dent’s by marriage. Mr. Cutts is a 
friend of the veteran Adams. The latter 
does not see why the circumstance of 
selationship should shut him out of a 
good berth; and so Mr, Cutts is so lucky 
as to secure the sturdy old gentleman's 
championship. The Ex-President thus 
argues the case to the existing Chief 
Magistrate :— 
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Quincy, March 23, 1818, 
DEAR S§ir:—I have been informed that a 
Number of very respectable Geutlemen are 
desirous of having The Honourable Richard 
Cutts, Esquire, of Biddeford, in this State, 
appointed to an office under the Government 
of the United States, and wish to recommend 
him accordingly ; but are very apprehensive 
that your delicacy, and nice sense of honour, 
or regard to your reputation, will be an in- 
superable obstacle to their Views, because 
Mr. Cutts has the honour to be allied to you 
by marriage. 

I hope you will. excuse me, Sir, if I take 
the liberty to express my opinion of the 
Justice and Prudence of this Principle. The 
hyper-superlative public Virtue of General 
Washington introduced it; but it has done 
much more harm than good, and, in my 
Judgment, the sooner it is discountenanced 
the better. 

A President ought not to appoint a Man 
to office because he is his relation; nor 
ought he to refuse or neglect to appoint him 
for that Reason. There would be no Justice 
to the Individual, to The President himself, 
nor to the Nation in sucha Rule. A Gen- 
eral has fought the Battles of his Country, 
shed his blood in the Service, acquired 
Glory to his Name and Nation. Shall he be 
dismissed, or not employed, because he is 
the Son or a Brother of a President? The 
Nation has a right to his Service, which the 
President has no right, for such a reason, 
to take away. A thousand cases might be 
put to show the Absurdity and Iniquity of 
such a Rule. Merit, Talents, Integrity, 
Qualities, Qualifications have claims on the 
Nation, and The Nation has claims upon 
them, which ought not to be overruled upon 
any such personal considerations. 

I hope you will pardon the Liberties I 
take, and believe me, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JOHN ADAMS, 





President Madison. 


How does this scrap, scrawled on a 
coarse bit of blue paper, which looks as if 
it might have been an envelop turned 
inside out for convenience, remind us 
of the old days of slavery and Southern 
pugnacity! A gentleman has sent his 
card into the House of Représentatives, 
to the Honorable Richard M. Johnson, 
that that brusque old hero may accom- 
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pany him to the White House; he re- 
ceives for reply :— 


It is impossible to leave the House, on 
account of the constant calls of the yeas and 
nays on Abolition. 

Respectfully, 
Ra. M. JouNnson. 

284 Jan., 1887. 


This was “the man who killed Te- 
cumseh,” and in two months after 
this writing was inaugurated Vice- 
President. While they are calling 
the yeas and nays on Abolition, it 
is manifest that the old Colonel is not 
to be stirred from his post on out- 
side business, however important, The 
scrap is written in that hasty, positive 
way—the lines strong and bold and ob- 
stinate—which must have looked deci- 
sive to the Colonel’s seeker. 

Of a somewhat different tone from the 
last is the next “scrap,” written by 
one as strongly in contrast with the un- 
couth old pro-slavery Kentuckian as you 
could well find. It is written in a beau- 
tiful, neat, upright, almost ornate hand, 
every word and letter distinct—not unlike 
the copy which the schoolboy so pain- 
fully strives to imitate. Times are 
changed since Colonel Johnson was 
so much worried about the “constant 
calls of the ayes and nays on Abo- 
lition "—and, spite of him and his like, 
the roll has been called many times, and 
the ayes have constantly been increasing, 
while the nays have deplorably dwin- 
dled. He who wrote the following, 
once hooted and mobbed in the streets 
of respectable Boston, has grown to be, 
in 1856, a sort of power, and people 
foresee that, fanatic as he is, he is likely 
to prevail after all. 


Boston, May 2, 1856, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter, requesting my 
autograph, [ intended promptly to answer, 
but it got mislaid. It indicates a somewhat 
courageous spirit, on your part, to desire to 
have anything from me in your possession : 
for though Shakespeare queries, ‘‘ What’s 
in a name?” if he had lived in this country, 
ard heartily espoused the cause of a race, 
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“ peeled, meted out, and trodden under foot,” 
he would have discovered that there is a 
good deal in a name—at least to excite 
popular odium. You are at Washington ;— 
I hope my autograph may subject you to no 
personal danger. 
Yours, to break every yoke, 
Wm. Liorp Garrison. 


It will not be amiss to place in juxta- 
position with this most characteristic let- 
ter—what a pithy satire on the times 
it was |—this, from Garrison’s illustrious 
fellow-abolitionist, Wendell Phillips :— 


American slavery is the vilest the sun 
ever saw! 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


This, from the Senatorial champion of 
the same cause :— 


Not that I love the Union less, but Free- 
dom more, do I now, in pleading this great 
cause, insist that Freedom, at all hazards, 
shall be preserved. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Laxe Svupesror, 5th Aug., ’55. 


And this, from the “Learned Black- 
smith ; ”— 


The heart that can hate the master, can- 
not love and pity the slave. 
E.iavu Burritt. 


It was to the late Colonel Thomas H, 
Benton, Senator from Missouri, that we 
were indebted for a little musty, torn 
sheet of paper, crumpled and somewhat 
blotted, but in the eyes of the autograph- 
ist (to coin a word) not without its 
value. It was written by that most ec- 
centric of our political geniuses, John 
Randolph of Roanoke, for many years 
Colonel Benton’s intimate friend and 
correspondent, and is the close of 
one of his long grumbling epistles to 
him :— 


I am suffering in every bone, muscle, 
nerve and blood-vessel of my shattered sys- 
tem. My Halifax trip knocked me up. But 
I could deny nothing to such kind friends 
as my late constituents. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R., of Roanoke. 
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The querulous old man was still en- 
ticed into the political vortex, though so 
broken up, as he vividly describes in a 
single sentence; and striving, appa- 
rently, to make himself believe that it 
was self-sacrifice instead of self-love 
that impelled him still to crave public 
honors. 

We will close these selections from 
the political celebrities with this brief 
note of graceful lore from the historian 
of the United States, now our Plenipo- 
tentiary at Berlin— 


My Youne Frienp:—The study of the 
Greek tragedians may familiarize you with 
the perfection of form. Goethe kept in his 
room a statue, that it might be a constant 
admonition to him to reject whatever was 
superfluous: Sophocles will teach you the 
same lesson. 

With best wishes for your happiness and 
success, 

I am very truly yours, 
GrorRGE BANCROFT. 
29th Sept., 1857. 


Turn we to the literary people, who 
provide here and there, for the gratifica- 
tion of the petitioner for some of their 
handwriting, a tit-bit of poetry or sen- 
timent, some hitherto unpublished. The 
lamented Mrs. Sigourney sent the fol- 
lowing charming contribution to the 
pages of our collection; it is inspiring, 
and almost reminds one of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner ”:— 


Columbia’s ships, with dauntless prow 
The heaving deep they tread : 
The pirates on the Lybian shores 
Have learned their prowess dreaa ; 
The British Lion’s lordly mane 
Their victor might confessed, 
For well their country’s power and pride 
They guard on ocean's breast! 


Still nearest to the Antarctic gate 
Their daring seamen press, 
Where storm-wrapt nature thought to dwell 
In hermit loneliness: 
“ Whose sails are those, so white with frost, 
Where fearful icebergs shine ?” 
Columbia from her watch-tower looked, 
And answered, ‘“ They are mine!” 
L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Hagtrorp, 1857. 
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Hannah F. Gould, the gentle poetess 
of Newburyport, whose genius is hardly 
yet appreciated, sent the following—a 
poetic sermon in itself, teaching and 
breathing goodness in every line :— 


TREES FOR THE PILGRIM’S WREATH. 


“Tribulation worketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience ; and experience, hope; and hope maketh 
not ashamed.”’—Romans v. 8-5. 

Tribulation, if by loss, 

Or by thorny gain the cross, 
Thou art not a barren tree; 
Seeds of Patience drop from thee. 


Patience, bitter from thy root 
Upward, till we reach the fruit, 
Thou hast golden grains to sow, 
Whence Experience full shall grow. 


Broad Haperience, rank and dark, 
Thick in leaves and rough in bark, 
Through thy dubious shade we grope, 
Till we grasp the bough of Hope. 


Hope, we're not ashamed, with thee 
Showered by drops from Calvary, 
When thy branches shoot and bloom 
Through a Saviour’s broken tomb! 


Trees, whereof the Pilgrim weaves, 

For his crown, the mingled leaves. 
Wreaths of you are rich and bright, 
Earth’s the shade, and Heaven’s the light! 


Hannax F, Gouin. 
Newsveyport, Mass., June, 1856. 


Bayard Taylor is brief with 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
BayarD TAYLor, 


And Albert Pike, poet, editor, backwoods- 
man, Confederate general, and other avo- 
cations whereof we have not kept in- 
ventory, supplies the following rhythmi- 
cal advice :— 


Work then bravely, sternly, gravely ; 
Life for this alone is given ; 
What is right, that boldly do, 
Frankly speak out what is true,— 
Leaving the result to Heaven! 
Ora atque labora! 

ALBERT PIKE, 

Nzw Oxieans, November, 1858. 
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We close the scraps from the poets with 
this little conceit by John Godfrey Saxe, 
containing—would it be his without ?—a 
witticism worthy of the great joker of the 
Green Mountain State; it is written to a 
student at Yale :— 


Burutneron, Vt., March, 1859. 
To —, Esq. 
My autograph ?—'tis pleasant to reflect, 
Although the thought may cost a single sigh, 
That what a banker would with scorn reject, 
Should have a value in a scholar’s eye. 
Yours truly, 
ING. G. SAXE. 





Our space has been so largely taken up 
by scraps from the American volume, that 
justice can hardly be done to that devo- 
ted to European celebrities; so the best 
shall be selected, and the others must be 
content with the oblivion of a private 
collection. A little note from the “ Re- 
cluse of Guernsey,” as the author of 
“ Notre Dame” and “ Les Misérables” has 
been called by one of his sentimental 
countrymen, is so unique and so character- 
istic, that it must be given in the original: 


Havrevityis Hovsx, 2 Xbr. 
De tout mon cceur, Monsieur, 
et chér concitoyen de la 
république universelle, et recevez 
mon cordial shake-hand. 
Victor Hugo. 


Accompanying so amiable a response 
to an autograph petition, was this selec- 
tion from his works :— 


(Vingtiéme Siécle.) 
L’EKurope, en frémissant, dit: quoi! j’avais des 
Rois! et Amérique dit: quoi! j’avais des Es- 
claves! (Chatriment.) 
Victor Hugo. 


While, early in the year 1867, Garibaldi 
was busily meditating, in his solitude at 
Caprera, that famous but futile expedi- 
tion which occurred eight months later, 
and ended at Mentana, our own political 
world was in a hubbub over the disagree- 
ments between the President and Con- 
gress, already visibly irreconcilable. 
Thus wrote Garibaldi on the latter sub- 
ject, to one who asked his opinion on 
American affairs :— 

Vou. X.—2 
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Carpgera, January 8, 1867. 
Mon CHER MoNSIEUR :— 

I am happy to be able to satisfy your desire 
to know my opinion regarding the controver- 
sy which exists between the President and 
Congress; certainly I will give it, with the 
consciousness of treating of a question not 
only American, but one of humanity. Yes! 
For us, friends of the American Union, who for 
a moment troubled for its integrity in the gi- 
gantie struggle which you have just so happily 
terminated, the question of negro suffrage is 
lessened in importance in the face of the danger 
of new discussions. Members of the human fra- 
ternity, we make no distinction of race. Thus, 
we have applauded the election which the 
generous population of Massachusetts has 
made in the person of two deputies of color, 
and we will applaud all such demonstrations 
from a country where liberty and progress are 
not empty names. What we desire, however, 
above all, is that that harmony which, more 
or less cordial, reigns to-day between the 
members of the American family, should not 
be disturbed; that at any price you should 
vanquish every sort of individual prejudice in 
order to maintain intact the integrity of the 
Great Republic, the most puissant palladium 
of the world’s liberties, Let your President, 
then, come to an understanding with Congress ; 
let there be no differences between the Estates 
which constitute your admirable political sys~ 
tem. This is the wish which your sincere 
friends harbor, among whom I am proud to 
count myself one, 

Votre dévoué, 


G. GARIBALDI. 


The late Lord Brougham, though he 
lived long, did not outlive all sorts of 
mischievous reports and misrepresenta- 
tions of his long and brilliant career: 
among others, a paragraph went the 
rounds of the English papers, and from 
them got into the American, to the ef- 
fect that Lord Brougham had jealously 
opposed the appointment of Lord Ma- 
caulay (then just dead) to high office in 
Liberal Cabinets. An American friend 
of Lord Brougham’s fame wrote to the 
venerable ex-Chancellor, enclosing the 
paragraph, and asking for a denial under 
his own hand. Here is the response, 
which has found its way into our collec- 
tion -— 
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4 Grarron Street, Lonpon, 
18th July, 1860. 


Lord Brougham presents his compliments 
to Dr. H——, and returns him his best 
thanks for the kindness of his letter, the 
contents of which astonish him beyond what 
he can express. The story is to him wholly 
new, and quite incomprehensible — there 
never having been the least personal differ- 
ence between him and Lord Macaulay; whom, 
on the contrary, he had always treated with 
great confidence, to the extent of communi- 
cating to him a work only intended to be 
published after his death. 

Lord B. supposes that reports and inven- 
tions respecting individuals find their way to 
the U. 8. after being wholly discredited (if 
they ever had’any existence) in London and 
Paris. He revollects seeing in a U. S. paper 
a story of his desiring to be a member of the 
French National Assembly, which had for a 
moment been circulated at Paris, and had no 
other foundation than a jest on the occasion 
of his applying, as the other English resi- 
dents of Cannes afterwards did, to be natu- 
ralized, for the security of their property 
there. The story was fully contradicted at 
the time, in a letter under his hand; yet he 
afterwards found that it was believed in some 
quarters, which shows how vain it is to at- 
tempt stopping such gossip. He has no 
doubt that the fable in question had its origin 
in some such blundering misconstruction of 
words or inferences from facts. 

He again thanks Dr. H. for his kindness. 


A pleasant note from Brougham’s 
great legal and parliamentary rival, Lord 
Lyndhurst, a native of our Yankee Bos- 
ton, written when he was close upon his 
ninetieth year, may fitly be inserted side 
by side with that of the valiant antago- 
nist of his palmy days: 


George Sr., Lonpox, Jan. 7, 1859. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of Oct’r last 
arrived here during my absence from Lon- 
don, and I did not receive it till my return a 
short time since. I beg you to accept my 
best thanks for the very kind and flattering 
terms in which it is written. It is very 
gratifying to me to be considered as merit- 
ing the good opinion of my native country: 
I have always taken great interest in your 
continual advance in greatness and pros- 
perity. Mr. E——, who has lately returned 


from a visit to America, is full of the happi- 
ness and general intelligence of the people 
of the New England States. You do me 
the honor to request my autograph. You 
have it on this note, from a very old man, 
with many of the infirmities, but happily free 
from the tremors of age. 
Very faithfully yours, 
LYNDHURST. 


This note is, true enough, written in a 
bold, open hand, and there is not the 
least indication anywhere of those 
“tremors of age,” which might betray 
the man who had almost reached his 
fourscore and tenth year. 

Two brief notes from a famous French 
statesman, and a no less famous French 
writer, who both nobly defended our 
cause in the time of our trouble, defend- 
ing it with ardor and just indignation 
from the attacks of Napoleon III. and 
his ministers, shall conclude these already 
long and possibly wearisome extracts. 
The first is from the genial author of 
“Paris en Amérique,” and “Le Prince 
Caniche ” ; — 


Paris, 20th November, 1866. 
MonsteurR:—I am charmed that you 
should request an autograph, since it gives 
me one more opportunity to express all my 
admiration for the American people, and all 
my gratitude for the proofs of friendship 
which the Americans do not cease to give me. 
It was no great of mine to defend the 
cause of the North, during the civil war; I 
followed the French traditions, and I remem- 
ber having heard in my youth General 
Lafayette talk to us about Washington, and 
the brave insurgents who have left heirs 
worthy of them. If there have been in 
France people who have forgotten these 
noble memories, one must pity them, for it 
is the most worthy page of our history. 
Tout a vous, 
Ep. LABOULAYE. 


The last is from the “great Thor” of 
the French Opposition :— 


Monsrevur :—It is delightful to me to be 
able to express to you the sentiments of 
profound esteem and true admiration that I 
have for a long time felt for your noble 
nation. I think it destined to guide human- 
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ity in the veritable paths of civilization, It 
knows how to be free, prosperous, magnan- 
imous. I hope that some day my own coun- 
try, regenerated, will extend to it frankly a 
fraternal hand. 
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Receive, Monsieur, as one of the citizens 
of the free American people, the homage of 
my respectful and devoted sympathies. 


JuLES Favre. 
This 18 Nov., 1868. 





CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT IN THE EAST. 


One day during the hot summer of 
1860, the Place des Cannons, or public 
square of Beirfit, was thronged with men 
whose fiendish countenances and angry 
voices indicated their eager desire for 
blood. A Moslem had been found dead 
that morning before the door of his 
shop; the marks upon his person in- 
dicated violence, and his friends, assum- 
ing that murder had been committed, 
immediately commenced a search for the 
assassin. A man found under circum- 
stances of a suspicious character was 
seized and carried by a self-constituted 
police to the Seraglio, where the friends 
of the deceased clamored loudly for re- 
venge. Blood-money, if offered, would 
not have been accepted, as the passions 
of the multitude were raging beyond 
the limit of reason and self-control, The 
accused was a mountaineer from the 
Lebanon, was friendless and alone; he 
had come into town that morning as usual 
to dispose of his marketable produce, and 
there was no one to stand between him 
and his fate. The authorities were 
cowed by the menaces of the mob, which 
increased every moment; and the Crimi- 
nal Court, then in session, hurried the 
prisoner through some of the forms of 
trial, and pronounced him guilty. 

Although no criminal can be legally 
executed in the Turkish Empire with- 
out the approval of the Supreme Council 
of Justice at Constantinople, and the 
subsequent sanction of the Sultan, the 
blood-thirsty crowd would listen to no 
pretext for delay, and the poor victim 
was condemned todeath, The Governor- 
General was absent with the troops in 
Lebanon, where the Druses and Chris- 
tians had for weeks been engaged ina 
bloody civil war, and the seal-bearer of 


the Pasha was acting in his stead. This 
man, like most of his class, was weak, 
young, inexperienced in public affairs, 
and without nerve to resist the pressure 
from without. His position was truly 
critical, for the Syrian massacres were 
then in progress;—thousands of Chris- 
tians had been slain in Damascus and in 
the Lebanon, and it was daily expected 
that Beirdit, the largest Christian town 
in Syria, would perish by fire and sword. 
The acting governor knew not whether 
to gratify the rabble with the head of 
the accused, and thus avert a threatened 
catastrophe—for the Moslems had threat- 
ened to burn the town—or to adhere 
closely to the letter of the law and refer 
the matter to the central government at 
the capital He sought counsel from 
every direction, but the responsibility 
rested upon him alone. He hesitated, 
but the people cried ont the more, 
“ Execute him! execute him!” 

The poor fellow’s death was decided 
on, for, innocent or guilty, he must be 
sacrificed to appease the mob and save 
the city. He was carried from the court- 
room, on the day of his arrest, to the 
centre of the square, where he was made 
to kneel with his hands tied behind him, 
and forced to incline his head in order 
to bare his neck to the sword. It would 
have been better for him if the old sword 
practice had been kept up, for one stroke 
of the scimitar would have ended his 
sufferings this side the grave. But there 
was no block and no executioner, and a 
wandering beggar was hired for a few 
piasters to strike off the head from the 
kneeling prisoner, with such clumsy skill 
as he might happen to possess. During 
two days the body remained exposed, 
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with the head between the feet, to the 
insults of passers-by. I did not witness 
the stroke, nor could I get near enough 
to the centre of the group to see the 
body; but I saw the crowd and heard 
their cries every time I rode that way. 
There were no native Christians among 
them, for it would have been unsafe for 
an unbeliever to penetrate that mob, 
whose thirst for blood might have been 
increased rather than appeased by the 
sacrifice of a single victim. 

What influence this execution had 
upon the safety of Beirit, it is not easy 
to say; but the armed crowd dispersed 
towards night, and the city remained 
quiet till next morning. Many Chris- 
tians had been beaten when caught alone 
in the gardens during that day, and 
it had been thought best that they should 
remain in their houses and avoid contact 
with the Moslems until some combina- 
tion could be made for their mutual de- 
fence. Some of the principal Moslems, 
who had large possessions in real estate 
in the city, had labored earnestly among 
their less conservative co-religionists to 
prevent any outbreak, well knowing that 
their exposure to the guns of foreign 
ships, which might arrive at any mo- 
ment, would imperil their future safety. 
And it is not improbable that there were 
well-meaning men among them who op- 
posed on principle the reckless and 
aimless shedding of Christian blood. 

Crowds of armed men were seen next 
morning rushing up and down the various 
streets, with every available weapon, 
shouting for the blood of the Christians 
in tones that made every lady tremble 
for herself and her children. Many fami- 
lies had already placed their women on 
board the shipping in the harbor ; thou- 
sands had fled to Cyprus, Egypt, and 
Greece, and many plans had been formed 
for the defence of houses and communi- 
ties when the critical moment should 
arrive. But now another and an un- 
looked-for element came upon the field 
which doubtless saved hundreds of lives, 
for although the native and foreign Chris- 
tians in Beirit might, unaided, have come 
off victors in the end, yet there would 
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have been a bloody fray in every part 
of the town, and there was always danger 
to be apprehended from an arrival of 
hostile Druses from the mountain, or 
from the fanaticism of the Turkish troops 
on their return from the Lebanon. 

The British frigate Zemouth, Captain 
Paynter, had no doubt much influence 
in postponing any attack by the Moslems 
of the town, for her guns bore directly 
upon its most populous quarters; and she 
was certainly a great comfort to the 
resident foreigners, by affording a tem- 
porary shelter for the most timid of the 
ladies, and by her system of night signals, 
which would cause buats to be sent for 
fugitive families on the shore in case of 
a massacre. But the new element re- 
ferred to was the opportune arrival of 
General Kmetty—known in the Turkish 
service as Ismail Pasha—with 2,000 sol- 
diers from Constantinople, and this on 
the very day selected by the Druses for 
a descent upon the town. 

This valiant Hungarian stationed his 
fresh troops at every corner, with orders 
to disperse groups of three or more per- 
sons at the point of the bayonet—and 
thus quiet was preserved | 

Kmetty was one of the Magyar officers 
who found refuge among their kinsmen 
the Turks, after the unsuccessful revolu- 
tion of Kossuth, from the ruthless pur- 
suit of the Austrian and the Russian. 
To promote his advancement in the 
Turkish army, he, nominally at least, 
espoused the Moslem creed, and became 
a major-general in the Ottoman army. 
He has gone to his last home now, where 
his soul, shorn of all creeds, stands face 
to face with his Maker. His was a gentle, 
genial spirit; and despite his apostasy, 
he was an accomplished gentleman and 
a true-hearted man. I shall never forget 
the expression of his countenance as he 
asked me one day what I thought of the 
present whereabouts of the souls of 
Cesar, Socrates, Alexander, and other 
great men who had lived and died with- 
out any recognition of the Christian re- 
ligion. I felt that this question had some 
reference to his own spiritual condition, 
and I almost held my breath as he an- 
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swered his own question. “The souls 
of such men,” said he, “are imperish- 
able, and they stand in the presence of 
God on a distinct basis, to be judged by 
no mere creature-standard; they must 
have a heaven of their own.” 

The general was the son of a Protes- 
tant pastor; he knew the tenets of the 
Christian faith; and there was nothing 
in his life, that I could discover, that did 
violence to the belief that, whatever his 
outward professions, his inner. life was 
illuminated by faith in the Supreme 
Being, and a confidence that the mistake 
of his life might be rectified in his 
death. Many were the acts of gefitle 
courtesy extended by him to Christians 
of every name, and of humanity to men, 
regardless of creed, in Syria; and his last 
days were spent in Christian England. I 
do not know whether he openly re- 
nounced his adopted creed under the in- 
fluence of a Christian public sentiment 
or of a higher power. In life he pos- 
sessed the esteem of those who knew him 
well, and such at least will pray that his 
soul may find peace! 

The massacres over and peace restored, 
punishment was visited upon many of 
the principal men of Damascus who had 
incited the population to deeds of blood, 
and who had shared with them the pro- 
ceeds of their spoils, But there another 
mode of execution was practised. The 
Governor-General of the province of Da- 
mascus, Ahmed Pasha, was taken out 
of the seraglio, where, like Sardana- 
palus, he had ensconced himself during 
the storm “of death, and after having 
been deprived of his decorations and 
epaulettes, was publicly shot, out of re- 
spect to his military rank of marshal of 
the empire. 

One hundred and forty-seven other 
notables were executed; but most of 
these suffered death by hanging, not on 
a public gibbet, but upon poles stretched 
across the narrow streets of the town. 
The inhabitants, on going into the streets 
in the morning, were surprised to see the 
bodies dangling over their heads in the 
various quarters of the city. Two thou- 
sand of their young men were sent into 
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exile or conscripted for the first time into 
the imperial army. 

The presence of the French troops at 
Beirft, and a fleet of thirty ships-of-war 
in the harbor, together with the stern 
justice meted out by Fuad Pasha, the 
imperial commissioner, completely awed 
the rebellious Moslems and Druses, and 
order was gradually restered; but the 
different modes of punishment referred 
to attracted my attention to the subject 
of the punishment of crime in the East. 

Until the promulgation of recent re- 
forms in the criminal law of the empire, 
it appears that punishments were inflicted 
according to the caprice of semi-inde- 
pendent pashas, who ruled over their 
provinces like so many Persian satraps, 
until removed either by the traditional 
bowstring, or by some belligerent suc- 
cessor, or according to the requirements 
of the Moslem law. From the days of 
Sultan Selim, who gained possession of 
Damascus in the year 921 a, H., cases 
have been decided according to the rules 
of the Hanafite sect, except in questions 
of worship and some practices valid ac- 
cording to some other of the four Sun- 
nite sects, and in which the judge of the 
sect in question gives judgment, subject 
to the approval of the Hanafite judge. 
The decision of the latter was not valid 
without the approval of the Imaum or 
Sultan, who bears the same relation to 
the Moslems in civil and criminal mat- 
ters that the Pope sustains to the people 
of Rome. 

The punishments authorized by the 
Moslem law are of seven kinds: death, 
maiming, banishment, flogging, imprison- 
ment, disgrace, ard fines, These were 
inflicted upon persons of age and sound 
mind—that is, at the age of fifteen, or 
sooner if maturity be attained at an ear- 
lier period. 

Death may be inflicted in five ways: 
beheading, hanging, strangling, stoning, 
and burning. The last is rarely if ever 
resorted to. Sentences of death are of 
two kinds: those which may be remitted, 
and those which are absolute. 

Capital punishment is prescribed for 
one who deliberately kills another, ex- 
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cept when a parent kills his child, and 
this strange exception holds on the 
ground that the author of a child's exist- 
ence shall not be killed,on account of 
his offspring; for the rebel against the 
government; for the married adulterer; 
for one who insults the memory of a 
prophet; for an apostate from the Mos- 
lem religion; for the Christian, Jew, or 
Magian who refuses to pay tribute; for 
the avowed infidel; the prisoner taken 
in war who refuses to become a Moslem ; 
for the non-Moslem who commits adul- 
tery with a Moslem, unless he becomes a 
Moslem; and for every non-Moslem 
subject of a government not in treaty 
relations with Islam, unless he obtains 
protection by submission. 

The deliberate murderer may be par- 
doned when the heirs of the murdered 
person, or one of them, forgives the 
assassin and agrees to accept the price of 
blood, which is estimated at 10,000 
drachmas of silver in the case of a Mos- 
lem, and less in the case of a non-Mos- 
lem. When one of the heirs forgives or 
agrees to accept blood-money, the other 
relatives are obliged to consent. This is 
equally true in case of accidental death 
by the hand of another, or of death in 
civil war, if the killer can be known. 
This is especially true among the Bedou- 
ins and other warlike Arabs, who some- 
times require as many as one hundred 
camels as the price of blood. Rev. Mr. 
Leide, an English missionary of great 
faith and zeal, caused the death of a blind 
beggar near Nablous, some years ago, 
without any fault of his own, the beggar 
causing the accidental discharge of the 
gun which Mr. Leide “carried on horse- 
back. A riot was the consequence, 
blood was shed in Samaria, and Mr. 
Leide saved his own life by giving him- 
self into the custody of the Governor 
and offering the price of blood. He 
finally, after much difficulty, effected his 
departure from the country, but soon 
after lost his reason and subsequently 
his life. An Englishman, last year, 


while shooting on the Sea of Tiberias, 
told his boatmen to lie down while he 
fired. They did so for the first barrel, 


but rose before the discharge of the 
second, which caused the death of one 
of their number. Blood-money was 
called for in this case also, and though 
objected to, was finally paid, 

The rebel may be pardoned, or im- 
prisoned, or flogged, but no ransom or 
pardon can be availed of in the case of 
the adulterer and profane person, who 
must suffer the extreme penalty. This 
punishment is seldom applied, because 
the offence of adultery, though of fre- 
quent occurrence in the East, is seldom 
brought to the notice of the judges; but 
the penalty is frequently inflicted by the 
family of the woman, who, to preserve 
their own honor, cut her to pieces, when 
sent back to them by the husband with 
the proofs of her infidelity. This kind 
of lynch law is more common in the 
desert and among the wild mountain 
tribes than among the more effeminate 
people of the towns. 

The apostate may return to his Mos- 
lem faith, even the third time; but the 
fourth apostasy is unpardonable. 

Execution by beheading or strangling 
is usually reserved for Moslems, but 
hanging is common to all; stoning is 
restricted to the adulterer, and burning is 
only used in case of the apostasy of non- 
Moslems after embracing Islamism; but 
its use is exceedingly rare; I have never 
known of an instance. 

Thieves are condemned to lose for the 
first theft the right hand ; for the second, 
the left foot; for the third, the left 
hand, and for the fourth, the right foot. 

Banishment is prescribed fdr the rebel, 
who is to be continually driven from 
place to place. Flogging is to be inflicted 
upon the unmarried adulterer, who must 
receive one hundred stripes, and upon the 
drunken Moslem, who, if taken in a state 
of drunkenness, must receive eighty 
stripes. Imprisonment is the punish- 
ment of a Moslem woman who aposta- 
tizes, until she returns to her profession. 

Disgrace is the penalty for bearing 
false witness, and crimes of a similar 
grade. One mode of inflicting the pun- 
ishment is to administer a public repri- 
mand in the presence of respectable 
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people. A severer form is still in use, 
and is applied to a false witness, who is 
ridden on a donkey with his face to the 
tail, and with his head in the stomach of 
a sheep, inverted, and with the dung 
remaining in it, The criminal is con- 
ducted through the streets in this novel 
uniform, with children behind him who 
strike stones in their hands together and 
shout, “Here is his reward,” while a 
crier goes before, proclaiming at the top 
of his voice, “ This is the punishment of 
the son of , who is a false witness.” 

Fines are levied in cases of accidental 
killing, as when one shoots at a beast or 
a bird, and hits a person withopt seeing 
him. And although one deliberately 
murders another by hanging or stran- 
gling, he is not condemned to death, but is 
fined the price of blood. So also if one 
throws another into the water, and he is 
drowned, or administers poison and one 
dies of it, he is not condemned to death, 
inasmuch as the death of the victim is 
not caused by the mere act of casting 
into the water alone, or of giving the 
poison, but rather by the swallowing of 
the water or the poison. It is the same 
if the death is not caused by any mur- 
derous weapon, such as a sword, knife, 
or spear, or heavy stone, or missiles dis- 
charged by gunpowder. The Shifay 
sect does not hold a Moslem liable to 
death for the murder of a non-Moslem, 
but imposes on him the price of blood to 
the same amount as for a Moslem ; or that 
a learned man should be put to death for 
the murder of an ignorant man; nor a 
free man for the murder of a slave. But 
the Hanafite sect requires life for life. 

If a man digs a pit, and a person or 
beast falls into it and dies, he must pay 
the price of blood for the man, and the 
value of the beast. If one person maims 
another in his members, he must pay for 
the destruction of any single member, such 
as the tongue or nose, the price of blood, 
as in a case of murder; but in the case of 
members that exist in pairs, as an eye or 
a hand or a foot, half price is demanded ; 
and for a member of which there are 
several, as a finger or toe, the fine is de- 
termined by dividing the whole sum by 
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the number of such members. And if a 
man violates a maid, he is obliged to pay 
the dowry of a person in her circum- 
stances. 

The fact that rape is not a capital 
offence appeared in the case of the Dixon 
tragedy at Jaffa in 1858, when an Ameri- 
can family was attacked by Arabs in the 
gardens of Jaffa. Mr. Dixon was killed, 
and the wife and daughters were violated. 
The murderer alone was condemned to 
death, while the ravishers were con- 
demned to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress at Acre, where they are still suffer- 
ing the penalty of their atrocious crime. 

These were the penalties authorized 
by law previous to 1832; but cruel 
governors going far beyond these limits 
put to death whosoever they pleased, 
without accusation or trial. My infor- 
mant, a Damascene, was a witness of 
the following transaction in 1830 :—The 
Governor was riding in one of the streets 
of the town when his foot struck one of 
two boxes which brushed by him on the 
back of a donkey. The Pasha ordered 
the owner of the animal to be brought 
before him, and caused him to be be- 
headed on the spot. Greater atrocities 
are attributed to Jezzar Pasha, of Acre, 
surnamed the Butcher, who amused him- 
self by throwing the bakers of bad bread 
into their own heated ovens, pulling out 
the eyes of, and otherwise maiming those 
who displeased him. 

Smaller offences were punished by im- 
prisonment or banishment, according to 
the degree of the crime. In the case of 
a rich culprit, his property was confis- 
cated. The bastinado, or spanking the 
soles of the bare’ feet, was the most cus- 
tomary punishment for small offenders 
and small crimes, and is still in use among 
apprentices, who are thrown down upon 
their backs and pommeled at the dis- 
cretion of their taskmasters. 

Impaling was another mode of pun- 
ishment more horrible than all the rest, 
which was practised early in the present 
century. The process consisted in the 
thrusting longitudinally into the victim’s 
entrails a sharpened stake, upon which 
he remained sometimes for many hours, 











until death relieved him from this most 
violent of tortures. 

When the Egyptians, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, governed Syria in 1832, the old 
condition of things was changed ; equality 
among the sects was recognized, and 
tribunals were established composed of 
Moslems, Christians, and Jews; the 
criminal law was greatly modified, and 
many burdens were removed from the 
people; capital punishment was inflicted 
only in cases of wilful murder and trea- 
son, and imprisonment was substituted 
for maiming in all cases. 

The revolt of the Egyptian Pasha was, 
however, at length put down with the 
aid of English guns, and Syria was re- 
stored to the Porte; but, as in almost 
every great uprising among the people, 
good results followed in the train of this 
great rebellion. The Sultan’s Govern- 
ment, warned by the almost successful 
attempt of Mohamed Ali to overthrow 
the Turkish government, began to undo 
its work of decentralization, and gathered 
the reins of power more firmly within 
the imperial hands, The power, in- 
fluence, and resources of the provincial 
governors were greatly reduced, and 
tLeir term of office was materially 
shortened; and although Egypt became 
an hereditary viceroyalty in the family 
of the warlike Ali, the other provinces 
were more closely linked to the central 
Government, to prevent others from 
attempting to follow his brilliant example. 
Among other reforms a criminal code 
was introduced and established, irre- 
spective of the prescriptions of the Mos- 
lem law, so that up to the present time 
no sentence of death can be legally ex- 
ecuted in any province of the Empire 
—except in that of the Lebanon—until 
a copy can be laid before the sovereign 
and permission for its execution issued ; 
and, more humanely still, the authorities 
are required to labor up to the last mo- 
ment to induce the heirs of the murdered 
person to accept the price of blood. 
This effort is generally successful, for if 
one consents the execution is prohibited. 
The payment of blood-money, however, 
docs not prevent the claims of justice 
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from being satisfied in the imprisonment 
of the criminal at hard labor for a period 
of not less than seven and not more than 
fifteen years. Capital punishment for 
other crimes, maiming, and the use of 
the bastinado, have been abolished, and 
banishment, imprisonment, disgrace, and 
fines have been substituted instead. The 
clemency of the Ottoman Government is 
made to appear by contrasting its present 
code with the requirements of the 
religious law, which were formerly in 
use. This substitution of a more humane 
system indicates also the willingness and 
the power of the Sublime Porte to adapt 
its government to the wants of the age, 
irrespective of the demands of its eccle- 
siastical or Moslem law. The peace and 
security of its subjects have been mate- 
rially increased by the law which pre- 
vents the confiscation of property with- 
out due sentence by a responsible tri- 
bunal, 

I do not know that any register of 
executions is kept by the authorities, 
but they do not exceed two or three per 
annum in all Syria. This small number 
is owing to a growing reluctance on the 
part of the rulers and the people to the 
shedding of blood. The clemency of the 
government and the readiness of heirs to 
accept blood-money, and the comparative 
infrequency of capital crimes, nay also 
serve as a partial explanation. The ex- 
istence of the vendetta, or blood feud, 
which follows even the most distant re- 
lative of a murderer, is no small check 
upon murderous intent; and the speedy 
execution of justice upon notoriously 
guilty criminals cowes the inhabitants of 
an entire province. As an illustration of 
this fact, I may mention that H. E. 
Davoud Pasha, the recent and first 
Christian Governor-General of the 
Lebanon, assured me that after three 
executions in his mountain district of 
warlike and hostile tribes,- he had no 
other capital crimes. A fourth case 
occurred in which the murderer, feeling 
assured that there was no escape, killed 
himself to avoid arrest. Previous to the 
prompt action of the Pasha, there had 
been a murder for almost every day in 
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the year, before the massacres of 1860, 
The present Governor-General, Franco 
Pasha, has erected a huge gallows in 
the court-yard before his palace door. 
It is painted black, but near its top is 
inscribed in huge white letters an Arabic 
phrase, which translated reads, “ Justice 
ts the truest mercy.” I have not heard of 
any executions, however, and life and 
property are more secure in these goodly 
mountains than in any of the great cities 
of the civilized world. 

In the districts bordering on the de- 
sert and the Ansairu mountains, mur- 
ders are more numerous; the search 
after the murderer continues for five days 
or more, when the matter is generally 
dropped. There is no organized detec- 
tive force, and unless the friends of the 
victim are most active, inefficient gover- 
nors, who are found in all countries, do 
not long persist in the effort to find the 
criminal, When the assassin is caught, 
condemnation is seldom pronounced, 
unless he confesses his crime, which 
covers the entire ground of proof, and 
constitutes its twenty-four parts. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence is not admitted, and 
two eye-witnesses are required for con- 
viction. The evidence of a woman does 
not count for more than half of that of a 
man, and that of a Christian, though re- 
ceived as good against a Christian, is not 
so valuable against a Moslem. 

A curious case was related to me by 
an intelligent native of Damascus. About 
ten years ago a Christian of Homs (the 
ancient Emessa) left that city en route 
for Damascus, but never arrived there. 
On search being made for him, it was 
proved that he had hired an ass at a vil- 
lage on the road, and started in company 
with two men who were known to be of 
bad character, one a Druse and the other 
a Shiite Moslem, They were arrested, 
and the clothes of the missing man were 
found on them, one of whom wore his 
watch, and his goods were found in 
their houses. They even confessed to 
having killed the man, and to the division 
of his clothes and property, but each 
affirmed that he did not commit the murder 
with his own hand, and each accused the 
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other. One witness was not sufficient 
for conviction, and the result was that 
both were acquitted and set free. In 
these trials counsel is not admitted, and 
criminals are encouraged to criminate 
themselves, 

This code prohibits bribery, but its 
regulations practically tend to promote 
bribery, and to deter the giver of the 
bribe and lis agents from revealing the 
fact, for it has made both giver and re- 
ceiver subject to the same penalty, Per- 
sons who print anything which they 
cannot prove against government officers 
are punished, and hence little but praise 
of officials finds its way into the jour- 
nals, and the Sultan has but little oppor- 
tunity of discovering the bad conduct 
of his officers through the channel of the 
press, 

In Damascus drunkenness and licen- 
tiousness are the most common crimes, 
and these are of modern origin. Hard 
drinking is general, but is confined prin- 
cipally to the male sex, and is said to 
prevail more among the Moslems and 
Jews than among the Christians. Other 
vile practices, prevalent among a certain 
class of people, are said not to be com- 
mon among the Christians and Jews, or 
practised by the ancient Arabs or by the 
modern Bedouins, The quantity of 
arrack drunk is enormous, some persons 
drinking eighty ounces per day. 

The venerable Damascene who fur- 
nished me with many of the foregoing 
facts is quite a philosopher. He went on 
to say: “The remedy which appears 
best suited to this evil will not be effec- 
tive as long as Turkish subjects do not 
apply their minds to any philosophical 
studies. Their highest studies are con- 
fined to practical subjects, such as the 
knowledge of their own language and 
law; while not one in a thousand knows 
the elements of these, or even of reading 
and writing—there being entire villages 
in which no one can read. Were they 
to train their intellects-in the natural and 
philosophical sciences they would drink 
less. It would also be well for the go- 

vernment to prohibit the sale of liquor. 
But,” said he, “so long as men are 
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drowned in the sea of ignorance, and the 
government officials are the most greedy 
of drink, it will be impossible to reform this 


evil. The proverb says, ‘The people are * 


of the sect of their kings,’ It would be 
well also if the government would pro- 
hibit the promotion of any of its ser- 
vants who use intoxicating drinks, and 
that those who are in spiritual offices, as 
patriarchs, bishops, and rabbis should 
give up the practice and exhort their 
people to do so.” 

Under the humane but firm and wise 
administration of the present Governor- 
General of Syria, Rashid Pasha, who is 
more beloved by all classes of people than 
any of his predecessors, the much-needed 
reform in the prison system will pro- 
bably soon be carried into effect. He is 
an educated man, of statesmanlike in- 
stincts, and of great administrative capa- 


“*¢ Ah, that I do not know,’ quoth he; 
* But ‘twas a famous victory.’ ” 

Tue Austrians must have the same 
happy faculty of being pleased about vic- 
tories which the old man in the memo- 
rable Waterloo ballad had. Seeing them 
yesterday (June 27th, 1869), one would 
have supposed that the Austrian eagle 
never slunk out of Italy, and that every 
one of these veterans had won his title to 
the name, by helping on a series of 
glorious successes, On some of the ban- 
ners there were even names of places 
where they had memorable defeats, and 
the wind seemed to take particular pains 
to keep those banners spread out at full 
size; but I dare say few people knew 
the difference: the beer was good, and 
the bands played the tunes of conquerors. 

All the way from Innspruck to Salz- 
burg we had caught glimpses in the little 
towns of pine arches, green mottoes, and 
a general expression of “fest ;” the Vete- 
rans were in our very train, many of 
them, and we saw them kissing each 
other, but did not know who they were, 
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city, and much is to be hoped in behalf 
of the Sultan’s subjects and interests in 
Syria by his continuance in office, A 
friend of education and the civilization 
of the various races under his jurisdic- 
tion, he is an indefatigable worker and a 
rising man, He will no doubt succeed 
the late Fuad Pasha in office as Grand 
Vizier at some future day ; but as he is as 
yet comparatively a young man, it is to 
be hoped that he will long be spared to 
govern Syria, where he has so successfully 
interpreted the benevolent intentions of 
the Porte in the suppression of crime, in 
the repression of the nomadic hordes 
which hover upon the border, and in the 
development of the industrial resources 
of the country, which is the surest gua- 
rantee of a prosperous people and a well- 
filled exchequer. 


nor understand what it all meant, till at 
Salzburg, in the hall of the Europa, we 
read the pink placard giving the pro- 
gramme for the Festival the next day. 
They begin things early in thiscountry: 
“Music at six.” was first on the list, 
Sure enough, at six o’clock, there it was, 
band after band, and a procession of 
Veterans (all under fifty years of age), 
marching past our windows. Each man 
had a bunch of green leaves in his hat, 
and one involuntarily thought of St. 
Patrick’s Day in New York. At ten 
o’clock there was to be a High Mass in 
one of the churches: armed with a phrase- 
book and a dictionary, we set out to take 
part in the proceedings. Oh! the delu- 
sion of a phrase-book! Lives there aman 
who ever found in one the thing he 
wished to say? Who does not throw it 
down in a rage a hundred times amonth, 
and resolve never to look in it again? 
And then in cooler moments, when you 
have no immediate need of them, the sen- 
tences sound so sensible, so probable, that 
you go back again to your old belief that 
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they must be of use, will certainly come in 
play to-morrow. As for pocket diction- 
aries, they are almost as vexing as the 
phrase-books. If you have knowledge 
enough to. get much good out of one, 
you have knowledge enough to do with- 
out one, and might as well have some- 
thing else in your pocket. But the 
blessed language of signs! For that 
one’s respect increases daily ; during this 
one short month in Germany, I have 
come to doubt whether to be a mute is 
so terrible a thing as we suppose. Tak- 
ing into account that they are usually 
born also deaf, and thereby escape so 
much dreadful discord of cannon, pianos, 
and bad English, it is by no. means clear 
which way should swing the balance of 
their loss and gain, 

The great element of probability of 
our success this day was the certainty 
that the driver of our einspaener un- 
doubtedly wanted to seethe same things 
that we wanted to see ; on this it was sale 
to count. By help of this we saw the 
Festival, and never once opened our 
phrase-book or dictionary. 

Firstly, the square in which stood the 
church in which the mass was tobe, It 
was hung with flags, and every window 
was festooned with long wreaths of 
green, fastened by rosettes of black and 
yellow. Unwillingly enough we con- 
fessed to each other that, setting pa- 
triotism aside, the effect of the hated 
Austrian colors was finer than that of 
blue and red. The crowd was great, but 
quiet and grave to an inexplicable de- 
gree. It seems to me, thus far, even 
truer of the Germans than of the Ameri- 
cans, that they take their pleasure 
solemnly. The other day I saw forty or 
fifty peasants at a wedding dance in a 
little inn, and, though I watched them for 
half an hour, not a laugh did I see, ex- 
cept on one or two of the youngest faces, 
and they were laughing at us. The rest 
whirled slowy round, with a stolid unin- 
terested expression which could not be 
outdone in the Ocean House in New- 
port. Several of the men had the com- 


fort of cigars in their mouths, which the 
Newport men can’t have, 


It seems 
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something of a feat to waltz and smoke 
at the same time. 

It was said that more than six thousand 
Veterans had come to this Festival. I 
think there were almost as many more of 
the peasants, who had come in from the 
country to look at them. It was hard to 
move in the streets, Country people al- 
ways seem to have more than the usual 
allowance of elbow; and when to the 
world-wide country elbow is added the 
German woman's hip, the estimate of 
standing room for each person must be 
made big. The men were gayer than 
the women; truer to nature in that, I 
suppose, than we, since in fish, flesh; and 
fowl we see always the male with 
brightest colors. But it strikes civilized 
eyes oddly to see men with huge shining 
silver buttons on the fronts of their coats, 
two and three rows, bright bows of green 
or red at the knee, and in their hats 
feathers and flowers and ribbons; while 
women are wearing plain short black 
petticoats, and on their heads either 
sombre black hats, high crowned, broad 
brimmed, and without ornament, except 
a couple of gold tassels; or else, still 
worse, a thick black silk kerchief bound 
tight over the whole head, low on the 
forehead, down nearly to the eyebrows, 
and twisted in some mysterious knot at 
the back, so as to leave one long ear-like 
flap hanging down on each side, Any- 
thing uglier could not be invented. It 
made young good-looking faces hideous ; 
and on old and plain ones the effect was 
uncanny. Many of the women wore 
round their necks broad necklaces of 
twenty or thirty rows of small silver 
beads, clasped tight in front by a great 
buckle of colored stones and gilt. These 
seemed, however, to be worn less for or- 
nament than to prevent or conceal the 
frightful goitre with which four-fifths of 
them were disfigured. One’s first sight 
of a goitre swelling is something never to 
be forgotten, 

Mingling in picturesquely with the 


peasants from the country, and the com-, 


mon people of Salzburg, were to be seen 
here and there showy Austrian officers, 
English heads of families, with the families 
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behind in waterproof, commercial tra- 
vellers of all nations, nobilities in fine 
carriages, and American women,—to be 
known from all the rest by their quick 
peering faces, and their being sure to get 
in everywhere, Really, I think that the 
day after Babel could not have seen on 
that memorable plain more sorts of men 
than made up the crowd in this square 
yesterday. 

At last, by much help from many 
people, we got into the church and a 
seat, A High Mass is always an ordeal 
of endurance; but this one was made 
endurable by intervals of Mozart’s music, 
and by the Veterans’ faces. They filled 
the seats, and stood in double rows down 
the central aisle. Had I seen them in 
New York I should have said, “ From 
where did all these Irishmen come?” 
And those that did not look like Irish- 
men, looked like Yabkees. Dark hair 
and eyes were the exception; red hair 
and freckles were commoj; and almost 
universal was the hard, keen, overworked 
look which we know so well in America. 
The more intelligent the face, the surer 
it was to have this expression. The 
poorer peasants looked calmer and stupid. 
Next me sat a barefooted boy, with a 
heavy, unawakened face. He wore in 
his hat a gray feather and an Edelweiss. 
When I made signs to him that I 
wanted the Edelweiss, and took it out of 
his hat, and put fifteen kreutzers in his 
handin exchange for it, he looked blankly 
at the money and at me, asif he had not 
common belief in his senses, But his 
mother kissed my hand in gratitude, 

At end of the mass the organ and 
band struck up one of Wagner's best 
marches, and we and the Veterans poured 
out. The Veterans had the best of it 
though, and got so firmly wedged in the 
square, ahead of us, that before we could 
fight our way through to our carriage, 
we were as tired as ever they were on 
the fields of Lombardy. 

The banners and flags were all stacked 
on one side of the square, and made a 
fine show of color beyond the swaying 
mass of the Veterans’ black hats, with the 
green leaves and feathersin them, From 
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a window on the right orators began to 
speak most eloquently, I believe: but I 
only know that they all gesticulated 
wikily with white-gloved hands, and 
waited, like all stump speakers, at the 
places where they expected the Veterans 
to throw up their hats and cheer. 

In the afternoon the performances 
were to consist of music, cakes, and’ ale 
on the Ménchsberg. This sounded sim- 
ple and virtuous; but how little we 
dreamed what it meant till we saw it. 
Why the Ménchsberg—Monk’s Hill—is 
so called I do not know, unless it be be- 
cause it is a continuation of the high 
rocky ridge on which the great castle of 
Salzburg stands; and in that the arch- 
bishops of Salzburg lived, held court, and 
defied their enemies for centuries, It is 
a wonderful wall of rock, so steep that it 
can only be ascended by flights of stairs; 
so broad that its top spreads out into 
fields and valleys and groves, as it were, 
a second story of country, hundreds of 
feet up in the air, At its narrowest 
point it has been tunneled, and the tun- 
nel is four hundred and fifteen feet long. 
It was built by an Archbishop Sigis- 
mond, a hundred years ago, and will 
keep him in memory so long as the world 
stands. A clumsy stone head of him 
stands over the entrance to the’ tunnel, 
and looks down into the road, with the 
superfluous boast, “Te Saxa coquntur.” 

They tell you that from bottom to top 
of the Ménchsberg it is only two hundred 
and eighty steps. “Oh,” you say gayly, 
“thatis nothing,” and spring up. If they 
had mentioned also that the staircase is 
for the most part steep as a ladder, and 
intersected by long stretches of path 
almost as hard to climb as the ladder, one 
could better reckon the cost of going up. 
Also, both staircase and path are very 
natrow, and when, as yesterday, throngs 
of people are coming down, it adds sensi- 
bly to the fatigue of going up to be ob- 
liged to swing on a pivot once in two 
minutes, to let big German women, big 
German soldiers with pipes, children by 
dozens, and men with beer casks ° by. 
We swang off in this way and let so 
many hundreds pass us, that we almost 
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thought the Festival must be coming to 
an end. But how we laughed at our 
want of comprehension of what a Ger- 
man out-door Fest could be, when we 
first caught sight of the broad crowded 
plateau, and realized that the hundreds 
we had met were only two or three peo- 
ple who had to go home early. I do not 
know how many acres full of men and 
women there were, I only know that 
the space they filled was so large that 
at the farthest end of it the gay colors 
of the banners could-scarcely be distin- 
guished, and two full bands and an orator 
could be going on at once and not jangle 
with each other; and yet from the higher 
ground the whole could be seen, one 
great sea of good-fellowship. On the 
outer edges of the crowd, under trees, 
were rows of booths; beer, brown bread, 
and snaky sausages for the mass; white 
bread, cakes, and candies for the few; 
the whole hill-side was settee; greener 
cushioned never mortals had; but it was 
too much stuffed with stone, and in spite 
of the picturesqueness and jollity of the 
scene, bones would ache, especially if 
they were withheld by superfluous scru- 
ples from doing among Germans exactly 
as Germans did, and lying down at full 
length every now and then to rest. 

The family groups sitting here were 
pleasant to see; father, mother, six or 
eight children, all drinking beer, even 
the baby that could not speak plain, all 
nibbling at the ends of sticks of sausage, 
all good-natured but not talkative, 

They do more thinking than their 
share, this German nation; the world is 
the better for it no doubt, but if they 
could only borrow a laugh from Italy, it 
would do them good. 

Next to us on the hill-side sat a young 
German, evidently a mechanic of some 
sort, who had brought his sister and 
sweetheart to the Fest. They had one 
huge glass mug of beer between them, 
and I observed that the man drank first 
and oftenest ; for the rest, their feast was 
of white bread and sausage; and they 
munched and looked at each other, and 
looked at each other and munched, and 
not a dozen times did they open their 
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mouths to speak during the two hours 
and a half that we sat by their side, yet 
they looked the picture of content. 

The Veterans, though there were six 
thousand of them on the ground, were 
lost in the crowd. Now and then half a 
dozen. of them would be seen sitting and 
smoking together, but they formed no 
distinguishable feature of the occasion 
which bore their name. Just as we 
were unwillingly beginning to think 
of the stairs which lay between us and 
our carriage, a sudden stir among the 
people, and much taking off of hats, an- 
nounced the arrival of dignitaries, 

There they were, at our very elbow, 
and no instinct had told us,—the Arch- 
duke, and several ladies and officers of 
the court. By some magic chairs ap- 
peared, and in a few minutes the grotp 
were seated in the centre of a hollow 
square of staring faces, I never supposed 
that divinity hedging a king could be so 
undignified and droll as was the fat 
pompous little man who went up and 
down before and behind, and pushed the 
people back if they crowded up too close. 
Even at risk of getting a wave from his 
official hand, we walked several times 
quite close to the backs of the sublime 
people, and took our fill of looking at 
court clothes. White muslin over blue 
silk, Valenciennes lace, and fine white 
straw hats with blue crape streamers for 
the women, very dainty and pretty, but 
just such as any woman may buy in New 
York at Virefolet’s or Baillard’s; but for 
the officers—ah, are there elsewhere in 
the world such colors as the cherry 
scarlet gray blue, pomegranate red, and 
deep sea green which these Austrian offi- 
cers wear? And then the fit of them! 
It is profane to suppose they are cut and 
made. It is the coats that come first; 
and the men are melted over night and 
poured in in the morning. 

The Archduke has light blue eyes, 
and a weak cruel face; I was glad he 
was only the Empetor’s brother; I could 
fancy his doing deadly harm with power. 
The women were beautiful, the first 
beautiful women I have seen in Ger- 
many. Full into the face of the young- 
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est and most beautiful of them, the hand- 
somest of the officers puffed clouds on 
clouds of tobacco smoke as he stood talk- 
ing with her. This universal smoking 
in Germany is enough to cure one of all 
fancy for the practice ; cars, dining-rooms, 
all made insufferable by it; and women 
sitting by and breathing it all in, hour 
after hour, as if it were the wholesomest, 
most delicious air. 

We lingered till sunset; then, though 
nobody appeared to be going away, we 
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found the stairways just as crowded as 
before with ups and downs; until mid- 
night, they told us, the Fest would last. 
This morning at six o’clock, music again, 
‘and more Veterans, but such different 
looking Veterans from those of yesterday! 
Slowly they dragged along to the railway 
station to take the early train; the green 
leaves in their hats drooping and wilted, 
and their whole atmosphere bearing that 
unmistakable expression, common, the 
whole world over, to ‘next morning.” 


MARRIAGES AMONG MEN OF GENIUS. 


Are literary men good husbands? 
Numberless cases, from Socrates down to 
our day, have been cited, in which the con- 
currence of genius with domestic happi- 
ness failed to exist, in order to prove the 
negative; and the large number of names 
paraded of authors who have been celi- 
bates, has led many to believe that men of 
genius are not fitted for the enjoyments 
of matrimonial life, nor literary ladies 
likely to make the best of wives. In this 
belief I do not share, and I feel confident 
that for every instance which could be 
given of conjugal unhappiness existing 
among men and women of genius, an 
equal number of cases could be cited 
where the greatest amount of happiness 
has followed them into the matrimonial 
estate. 

The proportion of unhappy marriages 
among poets and other literary characters 
is not any greater than is to be found in 
the lower developments of human exist- 
ence. It is not, however, my purpose to 
enter upon a discussion of the subject 
which has already engaged the attention 
of D'Israeli, and other eminent essayists, 
but rathe. to furnish the readers of Hours 
at Home with a little pleasant gossip 
concerning authors, married and single, 
I shall begin with some illustrations of 
connubial infelicities among the genus ir- 
ritabile, and then turn to the brighter and 
more cheerful side of the picture. 

Few intelligent readers will require to 





be reminded that Socrates caught a Tar- 
tar in Madame Xantippa, though, if Plato 
is to be believed, the illustrious philoso- 
pher’s fondness for those charming court 
beauties, Aspasia and Diotima, was 
enough to excite the jealousy of his cara 
sposa, and so put aloes into his cup of do- 
mestic happiness. The energetic charac- 
ter of Dante could neither control nor soft- 
en the shrew to whom he was wedded ; 
and when the illustrious poet lived in 
exile, he had no wish to see her, al- 
though she was the mother of his six 
children, 


“ Shakespeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns of the world! Oh! eyes sublime, 
With tears and laughter for all time!” 


deserved his unhappy fate for marrying 
Anne Hathaway, a woman eight years 
his senior, with neither beauty nor mental 
graces, Lord Bacon, like his famous le- 
gal adversary, Coke, seems to have en- 
joyed little domestic bliss, and speaks, for, 
as he says, “certain grave reasons,” disap- 
provingly of his partner. Milton carried 
nothing of his greatness into the choice 
of his three wives, His first wife was 
disgusted with his solitary habits, found 
his house gloomy, beat his nephews, and 
ran away, after trying the experiment 
thirty days ; while his celebrated antago- 
nist, Salmasius, is reported to have writ- 
ten his defence of royalty during a term 
of imprisonment to which he was doomed 
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by his ‘“ amiable Alecto.” Domenichino, 
the distinguished artist, married a lady of 
high birth and great beauty, who proved 
such a virago, that it is generally believed 
she poisoned him, “So perished,” says 
Passeri, “ amidst a thousand heart-break- 
ings, the most excellent of artists, who, 
besides his worth as a painter, deserved 
as much as any one to have lived, for his 
excellence as aman.” Montaigne, when 
a widower, declared that “he would not 
marry a second time, though it were wis- 
dom itself,” but the airy Gascon has not 
disclosed how far Madame was concerned 
in this anathema. Moliére himself experi- 
enced all the wedded woe which ‘he has 
introduced into his matchless writings ; 
Rousseau was united to a low, illiterate 
woman, with whom he lived a most wret- 
ched life; La Fontaine separated from 
Madame, and Beaumarchais lost two wives 
with both of whom he led a miserable 
life—one being such a termagant that he 
is charged—let us hope mistakenly—with 
having poisoned her, The wife of Whit- 
locke often destroyed his MSS. The 
marks of her nails have come down to 
posterity in the numerous lacerations still 
gaping in his “ Memorials;” and the 
learned Sir Henry Saville, who devoted 
more than half a life, and nearly ten thou- 
sand pounds, to his magnificent edition of 
St. Chrysostom, led'a very uneasy life be- 
tween the saint and Lady Saville. Dryden 


“Married Discord in a noble wile,” 


and Addison sold himself to an old cross- 
grained countess, whom he described un- 
der the stormy character of “ Oceana.” 
Speaking of this ill-assorted marriage, 
Dr. Johnson remarks, “ Holland House, 
although a large house, could not con- 
tain Mr. Addison, the Countess of War- 
wick, and one guest—Peace.” In John 
Wesley’s letters are found many pathetic 
allusions to his domestic trials :—“ Will 
not some men of the world say, what a 
wretch is this, first to rob, then to expose 
her own husband?” he asks in a letter 
charging Mrs, Wesley with having taken 
some of his papers from his bureau. In 
another epistle he alludes to choosing his 
own company, which had been a bone of 
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contention between him and hisshrewish 
wife for seven years. Steele’s, Sterne’s, 
Churchill's, Coleridge’s, Byron’s, and 
Shelley’s first marriage were all unhap- 
py, and the unfortunate connubial infeli- 
cities of Bulwer and Dickens, of ourown 
day, are familiar to all. ; 

Of the gifted poet, novelist, and states- 
man, and his divorced wife, we have the 
following picture from the pen of arecent 
German writer—“ Bulwer lives in his 
beautiful villa in Fulham, a quiet, lonely 
villa above London. A tranquillity dis- 
turbed by nothing, reigns in the house. 
Notwithstanding the warm spring day, 
Bulwer sits near the fireplace, where a 
bright coal fire is burning. Outside, the 
branches of a cherry-tree, covered with 
an’ exuberance of blossoms, hang down 
on the window, and the low, chirping 
notes of the birds penetrate into the room, 
The celebrated author—a tall, slender 
form, wrapped in a sky-blue, soft-lined, 
silken morning-gown, which is fastened 
with a strong cord around the waist— 
sits at his large empty table, and has be- 
fore him only a blank book, in which he 
writes his new novels. His large, light- 
blue eyes cast longing glances out of the 
window; his auburn hair flows in ringlets 
down on his high, narrow forehead; the 
large, slender nose hangs over his small 
mouth, and his red whiskers fall from his 
long and narrow chin on his breast. The 
whole face looks decidedly toolong. He 
has a sickly appearance, and is abstracted. 
His family affairs are at the bottom of 
his melancholy, which no one can fail to 
perceive. His little daughter died; his 
son, the heir to the baronetcy, is estranged 
from him; and his wife, Lady Bulwer, 
has long sitice been separated from him, 
and lives in the city. 

“Let us enter her room. She sits at 
her writing-table, for she is likewise at 
work upon anovel, Her corpulent form, 
her round face, her radiant deep-blue 
eyes, her raven hair, everything forms a 
striking contrast with the appearance of 
her husband. She contemplates the por- 
trait of her son; she charges her husband 
with being another Lovelace and refus- 
ing to pay his debts. Her large eyes 
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look at us languidly ; her full cheeks con- 
tain a number of dimples, such as Ru- 
bens liked to paint; her lips are still as 
swelling, fresh, and red, as those of Ti- 
tian’s daughters, and yet she is much over 
forty. In thinking of this, our suspicions 
are aroused ; the crimson on her cheeks is 
too fragrant; the heavy braids surmount- 
ing her forehead are too black; her man- 
ners are decidedly too kind and polite, 
and cannot be sincere—we escape from 
her, bearing in mind the bleeding heart 
of her melancholy husband, and the 
mournful tone of his novels.” 

After living very happily, indeed, for 
many years with one whom he wedded 
after the first full burst of literary ap- 
plause had come up from Great Britain 
and America as “The Sketches of Boz,” 
and “The Pickwick Papers,” appeared, 
Charles Dickens and his wife separated. 
Speaking of the sad event, some one has 
written:—“ Nine years ago this home 
was destroyed. Its heads went forth 
from its shelter, in different directions, 
each surrounded by some of the children 
—each holding tightly together lips, 
which, as if closed by iron bands, then 
and since, steadily refused to gratify pub- 
lic curiosity as to the cause of that sepa- 
ration. Whatever were the elements 
which contributed to this sad termination 
of a union which stretched through twen- 
ty years, none who have partaken of the 
hospitalities of that home can feel aught 
but the keenest sorrow and grief. No 
wreck of empire, no field of ruined col- 
umns covered with friezes, capital, and 
plinths, with empty shrines and broken 
altars, is so touchingly, overwhelmingly 
sad. A home whence death draws some 
of its members to the silent churchyard, 
only lends new attractions to those who 
remain, towards the heavenly home, and 
only sheds a more tender sympathy and 
a deeper love among the survivors. But 
a home whence the inmates go—all liv- 
ing—with faces sternly averted, and at 
whose portals the angel points the flam- 
ing sword, gathers around ** 4]! the gloom 
of a pagan burial; for the past is not, and 
there is no future.” 

I cannot but admit that many men of 


genius have, from some cause, repudiated 
matrimony altogether. When Michael 
Angelo was asked why he did not marry, 
he replied, “I have espoused my art;” 
and when a young painter told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that he had just taken a wife, 
and was preparing to pursue his studies 
in Italy, that great painter exclaimed, 
“Married! then you are ruined as an ar- 
tist!” It was an axiom with Fuseli that 
the marriage state is incompatible with a 
high cultivation of the fine arts, and such 
appears to have been the feeling of many 
distinguished painters andsculptors. The 
great metaphysicians, Hobbes, Locke, 
Bentham, and Butler, are as solitary as 
Spinosa and Kant, and the celibate philo- 
sopher Hume conducts us to the other 
bachelor historians, Gibbon and Macau- 
lay. The account given by Gibbon of 
his first and last love is exceedingly char- 
acteristic: —“I hesitate from the appre- 
hension of ridicule when I approach the 
delicate subject of my early love. .... 
I understand by this passion the union of 
desire, friendship, and tenderness which 
is inspired by a single female, which 
prefers her to the rest of her sex, and 
which seeks her possession as the supreme 
or the sole happiness of our being. Ineed 
not blush at recollecting the object of my 
choice; and though my love was disap- 
pointed of success, I am rather proud 
that I was once capable of feeling such a 
pure and exalted sentiment.” The lady 
was afterwards Madame Necker, and 
though Gibbon “might presume to hope 
that” he “had made some impression on 
a virtuous heart,” his father would not 
hear of it. “ After a painful struggle, I 

yielded to my fate. I sighed as a lover; 

I obeyed asa son.” The application of 

such a style to sucha subject paints the 

man almost as well as the black ‘paper 

figure snipped out by Mrs. Brown’s scis- 

sors, and exactly corresponds with the 

notion of him which his History suggests. 

The bachelor Bishop Butler brings us to 

Barrow, Chillingworth, Hammond, and 

Leighton—princes of English divinity. 
The poets Ariosto, Akenside, Beranger, 
Collins, Cowper, Gay, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Herrick, Lamb, Petrarch, Pope, Swift, 
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Shenstone, Tasso, Thomson, Vo‘taire, et 
cum multis aliis, were all celibates, not 
however from belief in the truth of the 
ancient scandal, that 


“ Marriage, as old men note, hath likened 
been 
Unto a public feast, or common rout— 
When those that are without, would fain 
get in, 
And those that are within, would fain get 
out.” 


Among our own countrymen, Wash- 
ington Irving, Edgar A. Poe, Henry 
Thoreau, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and many 
lesser literary lights, never married. 

I have just stated that the author of 
“ Alnwick Castle” was a bachelor, but 
the following brief extract from one of 
the last letters which I received from the 
venerable poet would seem to refute the 
statement. It refers to the annexed 
paragraph which he clipped from one of 
the newspapers of the day. “ Srupent. 
—Fitz-Greene Halleck was the author 
of ‘Marco Bozzaris.’ It was written on 
a wager with his wife that in a given 
time he would produce a first-class poem, 
containing a certain number of lines. 
He won the wager, and the result of his 
inspiration was that grand versification 
that will live and be admired as long as 
the English language is written and 
spoken.” 


“My Dear GENERAL:—lIn conformity with 
my promise made you at our last pleasant 
interview, I take leave to inclose herein 
the certificate of my being, or having been, 
a married man. I have not the slightest 
recollection of the happening of such a 
happy event, but as the announcement of it 
comes from an infallible source, that of the 
pen of the editor of a party. newspaper, 
there can be no doubt whatever of the fact; 
and I delight in congratulating myself upon 
my long enjoyed matrimonial felicity accord- 
ingly. My position in the premises seems 
to be the reverse of that of the gentleman 
in ‘Joe Miller,’ who, when a friend of his 
said to him, ‘T was not aware, my dear sir, 
until recently, of your having been horse- 
whipped by Mr. —— last June,’ answered, 
‘Indeed! why I knew it at the time!’...... 

* Firz-GREENE HALLEOK.” 

Vou. X.—3 
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The long list of sturdy bachelors above 
mentioned, is, however, no argument 
against the marriage of men of genius; 
nor yet does it afford any evidence ‘that 
they deemed themselves disqualified for 
the enjoyment of married life; aw con- 
traire, we know that the Amandas and 
Delias of many of those enumerated 
were the shadows of real objects; for, as 
Shakespeare's experience told him, 


“Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper’d with love’s 
sighs.” 


The poor heartbroken author of 
Gerusalemme, whose irritable tempera- 
ment certainly carried him beyond that 
“fine madness ” which we are told ought 
“to possess the poet’s brain,” worship- 
ped for seventeen years the lovely Leo- 
nora D'Este, who, there is good ground 
for believing, reciprocated Tasso’s pas- 
sion, but she, a princess of the proudest 
house in Europe, could not marry a poor 
poet. She who was seated “where he 
durst not soar” died of a cureless dis- 
ease, 


“ And left him on this earth disconsolate.” 


Shenstone’s unhappiness was occasion- 
ed by the death of one to whom he was 
tenderly attached. His heart was not 
locked up in the ice of celibacy. It was 
in parting from her that he first sketched 
his “ Pastoral Ballad;” and his plaintive 
love-songs flowed from no _ fictitious 
source. Even Pope was enamored of a 
“scornful lady,” and, as Dr. Johnson 
observed, “ polluted his will with* female 
resentment.” The amiable author of 
The Seasons met a reciprocal passion in 
his Amanda, but his biographers fail to 
inform us what impediment prevent- 
ed the happy consummation of their 
wishes. 

Dear Charles Lamb was one of the 
world’s greatest heroes, There were 
two events in his life, neither of which 
were known while he lived, except to 
his dearest friends—the insanity of his 
sister Mary, and the terrible tragedy 
which it produced; and his disappoint- 
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ment in love, both of which must have 
been keenly felt by his sensitive nature, 
Of the latter event little is known except 
that ‘in his early verses she is commem- 
orated as “the fair-haired maid,” and 
that he suppressed his love, like the 
braye, good man that he was, that he 
might devote his life to the care of his 
unfortunate sister, whose malady proved 
fatal to Mrs. Lamb. How many in the 
beadroll of fame have been immortalized 
as heroes and saints for less virtuous and 
heroic acts! The sweetness of Lamb’s 
character breathed through his writings, 
and was felt even by strangers, but its 
noble and heroic aspect was unguessed 
even by many of his friends till the publi- 
cation of letters, after the green grass was 
growing over his grave and the grave of 
his sister, revealed an example of self- 
sacrifice, than which nothing more lovely 
in human action and endurance can be 
exhibited. Wordsworth, contemplating 
the career of “Gentle Elia,” expresses 
his grief 


“That he had been an Elm without his Vine, 

And her bright dower of clustering charities, 

That round bis trunk and branches might 
have clung, 

Enriching and adorning.” 


Another literary character, no less 
beautiful than Charles Lamb’s—our own 
Washington Irving, cherished to the last 
day of his life the sweet, sad memory 
of her whom he lost in life’s green spring. 
Her Bible, containing a lock of her au- 
burn hair, was found under his dying 
pillow. ; 

I will now cite a few instances where 
there is a concurrence of genius and do- 
mestic happiness, thus showing that a 
poet or philosopher may be as happy in 
the married state as a ploughman or 
porter. Why should it not beso? The 
verdant have an idea that literary people 
are always under the influence of “ the 
divine afflatus;” but, like the female 
Paul Pry, who gazed through the bars 
of the doomed man's cell to gloat over 
his situation, and was told by her victim, 
that, although the gallows was impend- 
ing, “he couldn’t cry all the time,” 
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they are doomed to disappointment. 
Pliny the younger thus speaks of his 
wife, the susceptible Calphurnia :—“ Her 
affection for me has given her a turn for 
books; her passion will increase with 
our days, for it is not my youth or my 
person, which time gradually impairs, 
but my reputation and glory, of which 
she is enamored.” After a courtship of 
three years, Edmund Spenser, the Eng- 
lish Ariosto, won the proud Elizabeth, 
promising her all the immortality his 
verse could bestow— 


“ Even this verse, vowed to Eternity, 
Shall be of her, immortal monument, 
And tell her praise to Eternity!” 


Spenser’s married life was never clouded 
by any domestic disquiet, the haughty 
beauty becoming one of the tenderest and 
most faithful of wives. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, a man of genius only second to 
Shakespeare and Bacon, married a beau- 
tiful woman, eighteen years his junior, 
and the union was one of unalloyed hap- 
piness which only ceased with his exe- 
cution. 

Catherine Bora, the lady whom Luther 
chose for his wife, was a nun of good 
family, left homeless and shelterless by 
the breaking up of her convent. She 
was an ordinary, unimaginative body, 
plain in person and plain in mind, in no 
sense whatever a heroine of romance, 
but a decent, sensible, common-place 
haus frau. The age of romance was over 
with both of them; yet, for all that, 
never marriage brought a plainer blessing 
with it. They began with respect, and 
ended with steady affection. ‘The hap- 
piest life on earth,” Luther used to say, 
“is with a pious, good wife; in peace 
and quiet, contented with a little, and 
giving God thanks.” He spoke from his 
own experience. His Katie, as he called 
her, was not clever, and he had humor- 
ous stories to tell of the beginning of 
their adventures together. “The first 
year of married life is an odd business,” 
he says. ‘“ At meals, where.you used .to 
be alone, you are yourself and somebody 
else, When you awake in the morning, 
there are a pair of tails close to you on 
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the pillow. My Katie used to sit with 
me when I was at work. She thought 
she ought not to be silent, She did not 
know what to say, so she would ask me: 
‘Herr Doctor, is not the master of 
ceremonies in Prussia, the brother of the 
Margrave?’” The Two Zappi, minor 
poets of Italy, both highly gifted, de- 
voted their talents to celebrating: each 
other. To these married lovers we owe 
some of the most elegant among the 
lighter Italian lyrics, Buddeeus enjoyed 
the good fortune to retain the full mea- 
sure of matrimonial happiness conjoined 
with the pleasures of literary pursuits, 
and found in his wife an invaluable as- 
sistant in his arduous studies; ever at 
his side, assiduously collating, comparing, 
or transcribing, she contributed essen- 
tially to the reduction of his literary 
toils. In one of his letters he represents 
himself as married to two wives, one of 
whom blessed him with pleasant little 
ones, the other with books, Evelyn was 
no less felicitous in this respect, for he 
was indebted for much of his success to 
his amiable wife, whose refined taste and 
skill were equal to any emergency, and 
whose breast was fired with the same 
passion that inflamed her husband’s pen; 
it was to her ingenious pencil the embel- 
lishment to his translation of Lucretius 
owed its origin. 

Dr. Johnson, whose wife was old 
enough to be his mother, with several 
years to spare, found nothing unpleasing 
in the married estate, and, says one of 
his biographers, ‘“‘ he continued to be 
under the illusions of the wedding-day 
till the lady died, in her sixty-fourth 
year,” the husband being but forty-three. 
The wife of Klopstock relates to Richard- 
son the novelist, in her German-English, 
the manner in which she passes her day. 
She tells him that she “ is always present 
at the birth of the young verses, which 
begin by fragments, here and there, of a 
subject with which his soul is just then 
filled. Persons who live as we do have 
no need of two chambers ; we are always 
in the same; I with my little work, 
still! still! only regarding sometimes 
my husband's face, which is so venerable 
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at that time with tears of devotion, and 
all the sublimity of the subject—my hus- 
band reading me his young verses, and 
suffering my criticisms,’ Gessner, an- 
other eminent German poet, declared 
that, whatever his talents, the person 
who had most.contributed to develop 
them was his wife. She is unknown to 
the public; but the history of the mind 
of such a woman is discovered in the 
“Letters of Gessner and his Family.” 
Poor Parnell lost his lovely wife after 
enjoying many years of unalloyed happi- 
ness, Her death drew a touch of deep 
feeling from Swift, who says in his journal 
to Stella, “Every one grieved for her 
husband, they were so happy together.” 
The poet died “a martyr,” as Goldsmith 
tells us, “‘to conjugal fidelity.” Wie- 
land, whose conjugal felicity has been 
almost as celebrated as himself, says in 
a letter after his wife’s death, that if he 
knew she was in the room, or if at times 
she stepped in and said a word or two, 
that was enough to gladden him. Buffon 
acknowledged to a friend that his wife 
had a great influence over his composi- 
tions. ‘ Often,” said he, “ when I can- 
not please myself; and am impatient at 
the disappointment, Madame de Buffon 
re-animates my exertion, or withdraws 
me to repose for a short interval; I re- 
turn to my pen, refreshed and aided’ by 
her advice.” Sir Walter Scott was a 
genius of the very highest order; a man 
who tried many departments of literature 
—poetry, history, and fiction—and suc- 
ceeded in them all. He made a love- 
match with a dark-eyed daughter of 
France, and lived happily with her until 
her death, a period of thirty years, 
Southey was also a happy husband, 
Home was all in allto him. He married 
a second time and was equally fortunate 
with his second wife, who was a literary 
lady. Moore’s wife was one of the noblest’ 
creatures that ever lived, and the poet 
never tired: of singing the praises of 
“ Bessie,” with 


‘The heart so warm, and eyes so bright,” 


who first taught him the value of domes- 
tic happiness, Allan Cunningham was 
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equally fortunate in his marriage with 
“ Bonnie Jean,” whose destructive charms 
he so pleasantly portrays: 


“Sair she slights the lads— 
Three are like to dee ; 
Four in sorrow ‘listed— 
And five flew to sea!” 


It was this rural beauty who first made 
a poet of “ Honest Allan,” as Sir Walter 
Scott lovingly called him, and who inspir- 
ed that beautiful effusion of conjugal ten- 
derness, ‘‘ The Poet’s Bridal Song.” This 
exquisite poetical wreath woven by the 
Scottish poet to grace his Jean— 


“ While waters flow, and woods are green,” 


was an especial favorite with Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, who was as fond of repeating it 
as Rogers was of reading “ Alnwick Cas- 
tle,” or “Marco Bozzaris.” Helen of 
Greece is not more surely immortalized 
than this simple Scottish peasant girl, 
and Burns’ plebeian wife, who bore the 
same beautiful name—Bonnie Jean. 

In the life of Sir William Napier, au- 
thor of the “ History of the Peninsular 
War,” who wasmost happily married, he 
pays the following tribute to the admira- 
ble zeal and ability of his wife: “‘ When 
the immense mass of King Joseph's cor- 
respondence taken at Vittoria was placed 
in my hands, I was dismayed at finding 
it to be a huge collection of letters, with- 
out order, and in three languages, one 
of which I did not understand. Many, 
also, were im very crabbed and illegible 
characters, especially those of Joseph’s 
own writing, which is nearly as difficult 
to read as Napoleon’s. The most impor- 
tant documents were in cipher, and there 
was no key. ‘ Despairing of any profita- 
ble examination of these valuable mate- 
rials, the thought crossed me of giving 
up the work, when my wife undertook, 
first, to arrange the letters by dates and 
subjects, next to make a table of refer- 
ence, translating and epitomizing the 
contents of each; and this, without neg- 
lecting for an instant the care and educa- 
tion of a large family, she effected in such 
a simple and comprehensive manner, that 
it was easy to ascertain the contents of 
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any letter, and lay hands on the original 
document in a few minutes, She also 
undertock to decipher the secret corre- 
spondence, and not only succeeded, but 
formed a key to the whole, detecting 
even the nulls and stops, and so accu- 
rately, that when, in course of time, the 
original key was placed in my hands, 
there was nothing to learn, Having 
mentioned this to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he seemed at first incredulous, ob- 
serving that I must mean that she had 
made out the contents of some letters, 
Several persons had done this for him, 
he said, but none had ever made out 
the nulls, or formed a key, adding, ‘I 
would have given £20,000 to any person 
who would have done that for me in the 
Peninsula,’ ” 

Tf Shelley’s first marriage—the mar- 
riage of a boy and girl, who knew noth- 
ing of life—was unfortunate, his second 
marriage may be quoted as a model union. 
Wordsworth, like Walter Scott, made a 
love-match, and their loves were lasting 
as their lives, The wife of Wilson—glo- 
rious Christopher North—-is said to have 
exercised more influence over him than 
any other person, Her death was the 
greatest misfortune that he ever knew. 
Lamartine is well known to have made 
a fortunate marriage, and to have re- 
ceived very great aid in his literary un- 
dertakings from his amiable wife, who 
died May 21, 1863. A more lovely char- 
acter I never met. She devoted herself 
wholly to him; attending minutely to 
every household detail. She—herself so 
gifted, so brilliant a writer,,and so ad- 
mirable a painter—magnanimously and 
contentedly watched and waited upon 
the intellect of her husband. Her good- 
ness of heart was most remarkable. She 
had always a gentle word, to let down 
softly the disappointed young authors, 
who sent trashy verses for her husband's 
inspection. In her own home she was 
always gracious and charming ; for idle 
people she had always amusements in 
the garden, and lively conversation. 
With deep thinkers she could quite as 
readily engage in philosophical discus- 
sions, The very type of activity, she 
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also climbed into garrets, and visited hos- 
pitals, and carried medicine and food 
wherever most needed, by means of a 
secret dispensary which she had estab- 
lished, It appears that she copied with 
her own hand all of Lamartine’s works, 
except “Les Girondins.” All of the 
“copy ” supplied to the printeris in her 
hand; she kept the poet’s own manu- 
scripts as a precious treasure, which she 
knew posterity would value as highly as 
she did. He wrote the poem “ Joce- 
lyn” in a large album which he used 
for an account book, The obverse face 
of the leaves contained the accounts of 
the laborers in his vineyards, the reverse 
was covered with poetry. After the 
poem was completed, and negotiations 
with a publisher were carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, Lamartine, pointing to the 
album as he mounted his horse to make 
one of his usual long excursions, asked 
his wife to send it to the printer, She 
opened it, and, seeing at first nothing but 
the accounts of the laborers in the vine- 
yard, thought there must be some mis- 
take. She examined further, and found 
the reverse face of every leaf contained 
“ Jocelyn.” She laughed, took the album 
to her desk, and resolutely set to work 
to copy the poem. M. de Lamartine 
thought his work in the publisher's 
hands until a week afterward, when, as 
they were sitting down to breakfast, she 
gave him the album and the unblotted 
manuscript of “Jocelyn.” The poet 
was so deeply touched that he took 
a pen and wrote the three dedicatory 
strophes to Maria Anna Eliza, which 
are to be found on the first page of that 
work, 

Across the happy threshold at Chelsea, 
near London, so graphically described in 
the following extract, the dark shadow of 
death lately passed, leaving the great 
writer wifeless and disconsolate :—“ But 
let us pass on. We reach another quiet 
village, Chelsea. On the lawn, in one of 
the small gardens, sits Scotland’s cele- 
brated author, Thomas Carlyle, He has 
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a book on his knees, and gazes thought- 
fully into vacancy. His is a dry, gaunt 
form ; he wears a morning gown and cap, 
and draws heavy clouds of smoke from 
his short clay pipe; he is the Diogenes of 
Chelsea. If you converse with him, he is 
at first dry and laconic. He conducts 
you then to the pretty sitting-room of 
his wife. Mrs. Carlyle is a lively, plea- 
sant creature, and a world of thought 
beams from her dark eyes. She has 
learned a great deal; her father gave her 
a most profound education, and she is 
possessed of a keen, yet mild judgment, 
of which her husband himself is afraid, 
But there she sits now, sewing with her 
handsome fingers a new cravat for her 
Diogenes. She wears an elegant morn- 
ing costume. In these surroundings we 
begin to feel at ease. The portraits of 
Goethe, young and old, and Jean Paul 
are looking down upon us. Carlyle be- 
comes talkative and witty, and displays 
his whole famous eloquence. But he is 
decidedly one-sided. You like to listen 
to him, but you must beware of inter- 
rupting him, and, above all, of contra- 
dicting him. He resembles a clear sound- 
ing bell; you touch it and it resounds, 
but only to itself. Nevertheless, we 
Germans are always well at ease in Car- 
lyle’s presence, for, if there is an English- 
man who esteems and reveres our poets, 
it is Carlyle.” 

It would be difficult for any of my 
readers to name, from among their circle 
of married friends, instances of more per- 
fect happiness than those presented in the 
beautiful lives of our English friends, the 
Brownings, Howitts, and Mr. and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. Of our living American au- 
thors of distinction, “great heirs of 
fame,” from among whom could be cited 
so many examples of happy firesides, I 
will speak no further than to say, that 
not one of those of whom I chance to 
know aught, has occasion to exclaim with 
Orlando, “O, how bitter a thing it is to. 
look into happiness through another 
man’s eyes!” 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT CAME OF THE PARTY. 


“Edward will come with you, and pray 
With speed put on your woodland dress.” 
— WORDS WORTH. 


So this was what came of the party 
—the whole family invalided! To be 
sure there were plenty of others in like 
case. For my part, I could not be thank- 
ful enough that I had battled through 
my attack, first in time to nurse my 
mother, and next to be of any use or 
comfort to the Hartlepools. 

When my mother learnt how ill they 
were, and how much they desired to 
have me, she most kindly hastened me 
back when I had put a few things to- 
gether, charging me to tell Mrs. Hartle- 
pool how sorry she was for her. 

What a week it was! for after the 
eighth day they were all convalescent 
and cheerful; but during that time there 
had been some danger and much anxiety. 
I had plenty of running about from one 
to another, all coveting my presence, 
when others could dispense with it, in a 
way that was very flattering. The young 
ones chiefly wanted amusement and con- 
finement to one temperature; Mrs. Har- 
tlepool was very ill, but readily submitted 
to strong measures for speedier recovery, 
and did not lose heart at all; she was 
very cheerful, When the invalid girls 
were allowed to come and see her, they 
were all perfectly happy; Edwy was 
taking his complaint lightly and going on 
well; we all looked on Urith as a martyr 
to him, but she was a very merry one. 

We had plenty to say of the party, and 
many were the droll things there were 
to tell of it. Mrs. Hartlepool said the 
girls might make the most they could of 
it—she should not be in a hurry to give 
another. 

When I went away, their affection and 
thankfulness were quite beyond what my 
services deserved; was not it a joy and 


a privilege to be a comfort to them? 
Mrs. Hartlepool said, “ Your thinking so 
does not make us less your debtors.” It 
was very gratifying to be so esteemed 
and valued. 

I was glad to get home again, too; 
and I tried to make up to my father and 
mother for my absence. My mother was 
full of sympathy now, so that the next 
few weeks were very happy. 

Then came a note from Urith, saying, 
““Edwy is much better. Dr. Grey says 
nothing will now do him more good than 
a fortnight at Compton Friars, Will you, 
dear Bessy, go down there with him and 
me? Mamma says she can trust us if 
we have you.” 

I liked the idea extremely, and my 
mother saw no objection except the pos- 
sibility of damp beds, and a chill, draughty 
house; but I told her I was sure the 
dairy-woman left in charge kept every- 
thing aired, and that the house, when 
shut up, was as warm as need be. 

It was very draughty though, as we 
found when we got down there on a mild 
February afternoon. Mrs, Bennet had 
not expected us, and seemed much put 
out. She said, “If I had but knowed 
you was coming, ladies, things should 
have been much nicer.” Urith said it 
did not signify, if she would make good 
fires and let us have early tea. This she 
did, bustling about much more than was 
necessary; and when Urith asked if her 
bed was dry, she said it had been slept 
in every night lately. On being asked 
by whom? she said a cousin had spent a 
few days with her; which Urith did not 
much like. However, as she-said to me 
afterwards, she supposed her mamma did 
not doom Mrs. Bennet to solitary con- 
finement all the winter. She asked if 
the cousin was there still. Mrs. Bennet 
said, “No,—gone away. How many 
eggs should she boil?” And afterwards, 
when sedulously laying the cloth and 
laying on it every eatable she could pro- 
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duce, she stood at pause to tell us that 
the hen-roost had been robbed—by two- 
legged foxes—and farmer Brown’s watch- 
dog had been poisoned, and some ill- 
looking fellows were hanging about the 
neighborhood, and had come to the 
back-door to beg very importunately, on 
the plea of being out of work, and she 
had had great difficulty in getting rid of 
them. 

“T told them there was a man in the 
house,” said she; on which Urith said, 
“ Qh, but you should not have said that.” 
She said she had been frightened at them, 
and there were strange whistlings some- 
times o’ nights, ‘And the music keeps 
playing by itself.” An Molian harp had 
been left in a window. 

I certainly felt rather alarmed, but 
Urith was not in the least so; on the 
contrary, she called it romantic, and 
talked till she made me think itso, After 
a very cosy evening we went to bed, 
persuading ourselves we were like Mrs, 
Radcliffe’s heroines in some old castle. 

Shut into my room, however, which 
was not my old one, but Helen’s, to be 
nearer Urith’s, I felt a little eerie, and 
was at length panic-stricken by a pro- 
digious bang/ which I took for a report 
of a pistol in the room below. Urith 
called out, laughing, ‘Did you hear that 
harp-string?” so then my fears were al- 
layed, An old single-action harp had 
been left in the house, as being unworthy 
to appearin London, After that we had 
no alarms, either from whistlings or the 
hooting of owls. 

What a pleasant fortnight it was! The 
country, it is true, was in undress; the 
trees bare of leaves, but Urith taught 
me to admire their beautiful tracery, 
from the sturdy trunk to the smallest 
twig. The landscape was by no means 
without verdure, for the trunks of many 
trees were covered with bright pea-green 
moss, and there were also many ever- 
greens, ; 

Edwy daily collected crumbs for the 
birds, of which there were numbers; the 
boy was in a paradise, and rapidly re- 
gained his good looks. He said his les- 
sons to Urith. with great regularity. 
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We had a singular rencontre the very 
day after our arrival. Turning into a 
sheltered lane, we came suddenly on a 
gentleman. Edwy exclaimed, “ Phil!” 
—and seized hold of him, He started as 
if shot. 

“Urith!” exclaimed he, “what an un- 
expected pleasure! Why, you must have 
dropped from the skies! Where did you 
come from?” And he took off his hat 
to me very politely. 

When Urith, who was greatly sur- 
prised, had explained, he said, ‘ Well, 
this is delightful. I happened to be in 
the neighborhood of Littlecompton, and 
could not help turning off the road to 
look at the old place; never expecting to 
find any one in it; except, of course, the 
people who take care of it. You have 
left town early. Are you going to stay 
long?” 

“Oh, no, only a fortnight. Dr. Grey 
thought Edwy wanted country air, so 
Miss’ Lyon and I came down with him.” 

“ Well, I was lucky to stumble on you. 
It was most unexpected :—most unex- 
pected!” 

“T’m sure it was to me,” said Urith, 
laughing. 

“May I attend you back?” 

“Oh, by all means! Perhaps you will 
lunch with us? we dine early. I believe 
there is nothing but mutton and pota- 
toes.” 

“What cah be better? I delight in 
mutton and potatoes, baked, boiled, or 
roasted.” 

He spoke more heartily than I had 
ever known him do before, and was all 
the pleasanter; though somehow I could 
not be quite sure the heartiness was not 
got up. Urith, who knew him so much 
better, had no impression of the kind, 
She made him heartily welcome, and in 
five minutes he was at home, 

“There,” said he, “I’ve hung up my 
hat on the old accustomed peg, and laid 
my stick in the old familiar corner. Mrs, 
Bennet looks quite scared at having one 
more to provide for, Perhaps she thinks 
I shall eat more than my share, but I'll 
be upon honor,” 

“There'll be plenty ‘for you,” cried 
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Edwy, “for I'll dine on the cold meat, 
and I dare say Miss Lyon will.” 

“ Well said, Edwy, as far as your own 
share is concerned; but I by no means 
intend to eat up Miss Lyon, or let Miss 
Lyon eat me ”—which Edwy thought an 
excellent witticism, and repeated after- 
wards. 

It was a very amusing dirmer, as well 
as avery nice one. There was no occa- 
sion for the cold meat, and the mutton 
could not have been better dressed. Mr. 
Meggot carved superbly, and attended to 
us with almost a superfluity of politeness. 
We were water-drinkers, and had only 
one bottle of wine; but Mrs. Bennet 
brought in some of her own foaming 
beer, which Mr. Meggot pronounced ex- 
cellent. 

He ialked all sorts of nonsense, and 
sense too; more than I had given him 
credit for possessing. Urith and I con- 
cluded he would go soon after dinner; 
instead of which, when we drew round 
the fire, he seemed to find it so comfort- 
able as to have no intention to stir. Still 
the talk ranged over every variety of sub- 
ject; and Urith and I took up our work, 
while Edwy drew pictures on his slate. 

At length Urith said, “ How far shall 
you get on to-day?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You are on a walking tour, are you 
not?” 

“Oh! Yes. I was so desperately 
fagged; and wanted a little change.” 

“Where did you sleep last night?” 

“At —hum; I forget the name of 
the place. My memory plays me such 
tricks now; from being overtaxed, you 
know. Sometimes I forget people’s 
names; know their faces quite well, but 
can’t for the life of me remember who 
they are. It makes a fellow look enor- 
mously awkward, There was a man I 
met at your party: I met him a week 
after, and couldn’t have told his name to 
save my life!” 

“Who could he have been?” 

“Can't tell you,even now. He danced 
with the pretty girl in pink.” 

“Pretty girl in pink! Who can you 
mean?” 
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“Can't tell you. A very pretty girl, 
though her nose was a little awry, and 
she had the least in the world of a 
squint.” 

Urith now laughed outright, and de- 
clared he must be dreaming—there was 
no young lady answering the description. 
But he protested there had been, and 
appealed to me. I could recollect no 
such person. 

“ Phil! you’re inventing!” cried Edwy, 
making a mock assault on his shoulders, 
and pounding them with his fat little 
hands, 

“Tnventing, sir? Do you know you've 
inflicted a deadly wound on my honor? 
I dare you to single combat in the hall, 
with sofa-cushions,” 

Off they ran, and a fine noise they 
made; and after some time they return- 
ed out of breath, Meanwhile Urith said 
to me— 

“Can you make out who Phil means?” 

“Not in the least,” 

When he came back the conversation 
took quite a different turn, It was now 
growing dusk. Urith said: 

“You will take tea with us, I hope, 
before you go. We always have it 
early. Where shall you sleep to-night?” 

He clasped his knee with his hands, 
and began rocking himself and smiling. 

“T suppose you have heard of the man 
who said, ‘Where I breakfasts, I dines, 
and where I dines, I sups.’” 

“ Ah,” said Urith, laughing, “but that 
will make it too late for you to reach 
your destination, unless you sleep at the 
Fox and Crow—besides, we do not sup.” 

“ Perhaps I shall sleep at the Fox and 
Crow, since you aren't so pressing. To 
say truth, I have stretched out a good 
deal to-day, and don't feel inclined to go 
much farther. I suppose I could not 
have the bachelor’s hole?” 

“Quite impossible,” said Urith, with 
decision. “It is locked up. Besides, we 
have no spare bed-linen,” 

“ Some of Mrs, Bennet’s homespun—”’ 

“No, no, Phil. Mrs. Bennet’s prop- 


erties must not be encroached upon, and 
I don’t think mamma would like our hav- 
ing any visitors—especially gentlemen.” 
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“T’m a dangerous fellow, I suppose, 
A suspicious character.” 

“Perhaps it was you who robbed the 
hen-roost!” cried Edwy, renewing his 
assault and battery. 

“Hen-roost indeed! When I take to 
robbing, it shall be something of more 
consequence than a hen-roost. I only 
drop little boys into water-butts.” 

And he carried Edwy off in his arms, 
in spite of his kicking and laughing vio- 
lently. He set him down in the hall and 
shut the door upon him, which Edwy 
immediately opened; and he was going 
to charge Mr. Meggot with fury, when 
Urith told him to be quiet, and look over 
his tables—it was repetition day. Edwy 
immediately sat down to Joyce's Arith- 
metic, and Mr. Meggot stood before the 
fire. 

“I’m afraid of sitting down again,” 
said he, “since you won’t pity the sor- 
rows of a poor young man, whose trem- 
bling feet have brought him to your door, 
One gets so awfully stiff and disinclined 
to stir after a Jong tramp in the cold.” 

“Ah, you want to work on my com- 
passion.” 

“T want to protect you and Miss 
Lyon.” 

“Oh, we're not at all fearful.” 

“But you really should be. Did I 
ever tell you what happened to two 
young ladies in a lone farm-house ? ” 

“Don’t, please, if it is shocking.” 

“He’s making it!” cried Edwy, look- 
ing up from his book, and then plunging 
into it again, 

“‘(Edwy !—) I suppose you are return- 
ing to Oxford.” 

“Do you know, I am getting very sick 
of Oxford. My father ought to allow 
me more than he does. I can’t keep up 
with the other fellows; and they're a 
very worldly set.” 

“Hardly worth trying to keep up with 
then. But surely, Phil, there is a better 
set: nay, you know there is; and only 
think what expectations your father aud 
mother have formed of you.” 

“Qh, bother their expectations—T 
don’t see why all the expectations should 
be on one side. I expected to be more 
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on a par with other men, instead of being 
always behindhand.” 

Urith looked very grave, and said, “I 
should hope your better feelings——” 

“Oh, yes, my better feelings,” said he, 
ironically. ‘I wonder where I've left 
them. I'd better advertise—‘ Lost, stolen, 
or strayed, a gentleman's better feelings. 
The individual who restores them shall 
receive the reward of one penny.’ Well, 
I believe I really must be on the tramp 
now. There's a gang of gypsies in the 
neighborhood; the sooner they tramp 
the better.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T saw them boiling their caldron 
under the hedge—very likely it had some 
of your fat fowls in it. If they molest 
you, recollect I warned you. Well, then 
—as Don Whiskerandos says— 


‘O matchless excellence! and must we part? 
Well. if we must, we must—and in that case 
The less that’s said, the better.’” 


“How affecting,” said Urith, laugh- 
ing. ‘Well, good-by, Phil—I’m really 
very sorry not to be able to ask you 
to stay ——” 

“Oh, Urith, Urith! Don’t tell fibs.” 

“Tt really is true; but I should be still 
more sorry to displease mamma, In- 
deed you know it is impossible.” 

“Yes, yes, I was only in joke; and 
you know how to take one as well as 
anybody. I had not an idea of staying; 
how could I have? You know I had not 
the least idea you were here—never was 
more surprised, Good-by; and thank 
you for a very pleasant afterncon. I 
don’t know when I've enjoyed myself 
so. I’m sorry I’ve put you out; only 
you made me so comfortable that I could 
not help staying on and on eS 

“You didn’t put me out 

“Oh, well, I'm glad to hear it. How 
surprised my uncle and aunt will be 
when they hear of it! Give my love to 
them both, Love and kind regards all 
round in due proportion. Ladies know 
best what the due proportion is. Un- 
commonly dull at college without any 
ladies, This little snatch of female so- 
ciety has been quite restorative. Well, 
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good-by once more. Good-by, Miss 
Lyon” (shaking hands very cordially)— 
“Good-by, old chap. Learn your book 
and be a good boy.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MYSTERIES AND HISTORIES, 


“Ts he gone, Edwy?” said Urith, 
when her little brother returned to us. 

“Oh yes,” said Edwy, “but we had 
some more fun first. He had another 
glass of Mrs. Bennet’s beer, because, he 
said, you would give him no tea; and he 
shut me into Timothy’s dark closet, but 
he couldn't lock it, because there was no 
key—Phil’s famous to play with some- 
times.” 

During the remainder of the evening 
we talked of little but this unexpected 
rencontre, which there was not much 
to make of but that it was unexpected. 

“ Perhaps mamma will say I ought to 
"have made no difficulty about taking him 
in—that will be very disagreeable,” said 
Urith, “because I only did so on her ac- 
count. A cousin is almost the same as a 
brother—not quite, though. He cer- 
tainly looked very jaded. I should say 
he had evidently been overworking his 
brain, from his memory failing so about 
common things. But I did not like the 
way he spoke of his father and mother.” 

This was our only visitor, except the 
new clergyman, Mr. Richfield, who, 
chancing to see Urith, concluded the fam- 
ily had come down, and left his card for 
Mr. Hartlepool. We met him afterwards 
and she explained. He seemed a very 
nice person, quite different from the 
tedious old vicar who had died in the 
autumn. I liked hissermons very much, 
and had a good deal of talk with Urith 
about them, She thought he laid too 
much stress on faith, and yet exacted 
too rigorous practice. I did not. The 
Hartlepools had always been a very 
prosperous family, without crosses or 
losses, and hardly realized the void that 
nothing but religion can fill, or the com- 
fort that nothing but religion can supply. 
When my mother first said something of 
this to me, I was loath to admit it, and 
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yet had a dim consciousness that it was 
‘the case. 

We took a longer walk than usual, the 
last day, along the uplands and through 
the woodlands, The wind was south- 
west, delightfully mild and refreshing. 
I was inhaling it with enjoyment, when 
Urith said, “ Look at that black cloud! 
we must race for it—a heavy shower is 
coming on.” 

We ran down the steep slope, but be- 
fore we reached the little dell beneath, 
were caught in as heavy a rain-storm as 
I ever knew. Urith said, breathless, 
“There is a little cottage under those 
trees—let us take shelter in it.” 

When we reached it we rapped smart- 
ly at the door, Some one inside was 
slow in opening it; and when she did so, 
held her apron to her face, as if afraid of 
the draught. 

“ Will you give us shelter, please?” 
said Urith, “Dear me, Fanny! is it 
you?” 

Fanny seemed in no haste to answer 
her, but shut the door as soon as we had 
entered, and pushed chairs towards us 
somewhat coldly. Then she returned to 
some ironing. 

“ How do you do, Fanny?” said Edwy. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Fanny. 

“T’m better, thank you,” said Edwy. 

“T’m glad to hearit, sir,” said Fanny, 
going to the fire to change her iron, 

“You left us at sad disadvantage,” 
said Urith; “ you have not founda place, 
then ?” 

“T’m in my place,” said Fanny, look- 
ing firmly at her for a moment. “I’m 
nursing my grandfather.” 

“ Why, Fanny, you’re married!” said 
Edwy, in his open, off-hand way. 
“You've a ring on your finger.” 

She blushed vividly and said, “ Yes, 
sir, I am.” 

“Who to?” 

“ Ah, that’s telling.” 

I was sorry that Urith had not asked 
her, for she could hardly have answered 
her so bluntly, but yet it seemed rather 
in play. 

“Grandfather’s knocking for me,” said 
she, setting down her iron, and going up 
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stairs. She did not come down again; 
and as the shower, though violent, was 
short, we went away without waiting 
for her; Urith and Edwy going to the 
foot of the narrow stairs and calling 
out, “ Good-by, Fanny—good-by—much 
obliged.” 

She answered civilly, ‘“Good-by, 
ma’am—good-by, sir—I should have 
been down in another minute—I can’t 
leave grandfather.” 

“Tiow strange she was!” said Urith, 
as we went home. “She used to be the 
pleasantest girl—but she is greatly alter- 
ed. I suppose her marriage has had 
something to do with it; we never knew 
she was engaged.” 

She afterwards asked Mrs. Bennet, 
who Fanny had married, but she said it 
was news to her; she always kept her- 
self to herself, because mistress liked it. 

Edwy was now quite well, and Urith 
and I were wonderfully freshened by 
our fortnight in the country. We re- 
turned to London the next day, and I 
went straight home, where, as it happen- 
ed, I was wanted, for my mother was 
looking out for a new servant. Two or 
three weeks passed before we were set- 
tled; meanwhile the Hartlepools were 
going out a good deal, and Miss Keith 
was staying with them. Miss Harble- 
down was making her pupils work very 
hard, and they had various masters. 

Just as I was thinking of calling, a 
line from Urith told me they were all 
returning to Compton Friars. Her 
sisters were flagging, and her mamma 
did not get rid of her cough; country-air 
was likely to do more for them than 
medicine. I was sorry not to see them 
before they went, but it could not be 
managed, My spring fortnight had to 
serve for my summer visit. 

I suppose the gayest lives have inter- 
vals of dulness, and that most lives have 
but intervals of brightness. Certainly the 
bright spots in my life stand out as little 
shining specks from a sombre gray back- 
ground—or rather, a quiet gray back- 
ground; I recall the word sombre. 

We had much trouble in suiting our- 
selves with a young servant; and then 
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much trouble in training her. But, after 
all, she repaid the trouble; and I doubt 
if there is any task that a woman may 
look on with more unalloyed satisfaction 
than that of training a young girl into 
good habits and principles. The influ- 
ence may extend long beyond a lifetime. 

As the days lengthened, my father and 
I took evening walks together; but I 
observed with regret that he tired sooner 
than formerly. 

One day, glancing over a newspaper, 
my mother exclaimed impatiently, “ That 
man again!” and threw it aside. 

“What man?” I asked in surprise. 

“Mr. Hewson, a man you know noth- 
ing of, Bessy.” 

“ Has he done anything wrong?” 

“Wrong? no. He keeps his carriage, 
that’s all.” 

After a short pause, I said, I cannot 
see what difference that makes to us.” 

“‘ Of course you cannot, the only differ- 
ence is, that if I had done as Mrs. Hartle- 
pool wished me, that carriage would 
have been mine,” 

“Oh, mother !—” 

“Tt’s quite true. If I had accepted 
him, I should now be better off than 
Mrs. Hartlepool.” 

“Why did you refuse him?” said I, 
my heart beating fast. 

“ Because I did not like him. But he 
is a very good sort of man, and has been 
getting up and up, till now he keeps his 
carriage.” 

“Surely you don’t regret-—” I began ; 
and stopped short. 

“No, Bessy ; nor have ever done so for 
amoment; your father is worth a thousand 
ofhim. In fact, I never liked the one, 
and dearly love the other. But—it is 
curious how some people get on, always 
with the wind in their sails, and others 
toil on, always against wind and tide.” 

“Does my father know ? ei 

“Not a word. Why should he? The 
man paid me the highest compliment he 
could, of offering to make me his partner 
for life; and as 1 did not accept it, there 
would have been meanness in telling. I 
need not have told now;—but things 
escape one sometimes,” 
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“You told Mrs. Hartlepool.” 

“ He told her, because she was his 
well-wisher, and he hoped she would in- 
fluence me. She did her best, because 
she thought it would be a good thing for 
me; but when she found I thought 
otherwise, she should have desisted, in- 
stead of keeping on a little too long.” 

“You quarreled, then? : 

“Nothing of the sort. Don’t ever 
fancy that I and Mrs. Hartlepool ever 
quarreled. She only urged me rather 
beyond my patience; but I know very 
well she meant it for the best. 

“And I dare say,” continued my mo- 
ther, “she thinks the event proves it. 
But yet she herself made a match of pure 
affection, which was what I did; only 
some people might say she could afford 
to do so, and I could not. Never mind, 
Bessy, if affection is all people have to 
start upon, the imprudence may be great; 
but to marry without affection is worse 
than imprudent—it is sinful.” 

“Tam sure of it, mother! And what 
a good man my father is! How kind, 
how unselfish! ” 

“Mrs. Hartlepool never said anything 
to you about it, then?” 

“Not a word, oh no, She was not 
likely to do so.” 

“ Well, so I suppose.” 

“T am glad you have told me, mother. 
I like so to know all about you.” 

She kissed me without speaking. I 
took up the newspaper when she had left 
the room, and looked for the name of 
Hewson. At length I found it in a iaw 
court case to recover damages from ano- 
ther gentleman, whose coachman had 
driven against his carriage and injured 
it. He was spoken of as of the firm of 
Hewson and Barker, and lived in Fins- 
bury Square. 

The next time I passed through Fins- 
bury Square, to call on Augusta (who, 
as usual, was out), I could not help look- 
ing with interest at the house that might 
have been my mother’s. The carriage 
was at the door; an elderly lady and two 
younger ones swept down the steps and 
entered it. As far as personal appear- 
ance went,my mother had the advan- 
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tage of Mrs. Hewson. “The carriage 
went off with a bound,” and I could not 
help remembering some nursery lines of 
Jane Taylor's about “little Anne and her 
mother.” 

CHAPTER XV. 


FACES IN THE FIRE, 


“Friends with joy my soul remembers— 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearthstone of my heart!” 
—LONGFELLOW. 

And so the summer passed away with- 
out my seeing Compton Friars ; and Urith 
only wrote to tell me of a succession of 
visitors, and of the great trial of parting 
with Basil, and of Miss Harbledown’s 
leaving them for a much more lucrative 
situation she was quite deserving of, and 
how much they missed her. 

It was in the autumn when she wrote, 
in great agitation, to tell me that Mrs. 
Hartlepool was dangerously ill, and to 
beg me to go to them. Of course I 
made instant preparations to do so; and 
my mother and I shed tears as I packed 
my things to start in the afternoon 
stage. 

Oh, how sorry I was! If she should 
die, what would they do without her? 
they who knew so little of death and 
pain and sorrow! They seemed so un- 
prepared. Oh, I hoped it would please 
God to spare them this affliction. I 
prayed in my heart that He would, as I 
journeyed. 

In general, everything on the road in- 
terested or amused me, but it did not do 
so now. There was no cheerful group 
awaiting me when I alighted, as of old. 
When I reached the house, Helen and 
Marianne met me in the hall. They 
looked stricken. We kissed each other 
—I said “How is she?” Helen could 
only say, “ No better”—her eyes filled 
with tears. 

I laid aside my bonnet and said, “Now 
make whatever use of me you like—I 
have a dress that will not rustle.” We 
went to the door of Mrs. Hartlepool’s 
room—Marianne softly opened it. Urith, 
who was standing by the bed, made a 
warning sign of silence, and only gave 
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my hand a squeeze—the younger girls 
went away. 

When I looked at Mrs. Hartlepool, I 
hardly knew her. It is no use going over 
it all—I do not like to think of it. It 
was a fiery ordeal. Oh! a stoic in the 
gout may profess pain to be no evil, if 
he will; but there are some sorts of pain 
that no sincere person can deny to be 
evil. And yet even such extremities of 
pain our firm and compassionate God 
sees to be not the worst of evils—no! 
Sin is the only evil that is nothing but 
evil—and these pains are sent as sharp 
but needed remedies for sin. Here was 
a family that had known nothing of such 
discipline but by the hearing of the ear; 
but now their eyes saw it, and saw the 
hand that sent it. 

There was no sign of hope. The night 
after my arrival was her worst—Urith 
and Isat upallnight. About five o’clock 
in the morning, Urith, exhausted by pre- 
vious watching, lay down in the dress- 
ing-room, while the awe-stricken Helen 
took her place. Mr. Hartlepool’s dis- 
tress was deplorable, but he was obliged 
to go to his business all the same. 

I afterwards learnt that Helen and 
Marianne were of the greatest comfort 
to him; devoting themselves to him, 
while Urith never left her mother. The 
younger ones were good as gold—not a 
noise in the house, not a laugh, not a 
smile. 

Urith afterwards told me that I re- 
lieved her of a load of responsibility by 
my presence. She had been accustomed 
to refer everything to her mother. It 
quite stunned her to be deprived of that 
direction. I was older, more composed, 
and knew more of sickness, though I 
had never seen a case like this. I could 
give her many little helps and hints; 
she paid me with such thankful looks! 

Once, when she was in the dressing- 
room, and I was sitting beside Mrs. 
Hartlepool, whose eyes were closed, I 
clasped my hands on my lap and silently 
prayed. When I looked round, Mrs, 


Hartlepool's eyes were resting on me. 
Another time she tried to speak, but 
Urith could not tell what she said. She 
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put her ear close down to her lips, to 
hear what they whispered. Looking up 
at me, she said, ‘It sounds like ‘hymn- 
book—my mother’s.’ ” 

“Do you know where her mother’s 
hymn-book is?” 

“Yes, I have seen it on a shelf in the 
dressing-room.,” 

“You had better fetch it.” 

Mrs, Hartlepool, weary with pains, had 
again shut her eyes, but she reopened 
them and looked satisfied when Urith 
returned with the thick little calf-bound 
volume, 

She whispered, “ Mark.” 

I took the book from Urith and opened 
it where there was a little yellow paper 
mark, and gave her the hymn to read. 
She began, but her voice was quenched 
in tears. I took it from her, and quietly 
read it—I remember it now. It began— 


“To thee, my God, I raised my voice, 
And sought thy gracious ear, 
In the sad day when trouble rose 
And filled my soul with fear.” 


People have their favorite hymns—this 
was what Mrs. Hartlepool turned to in 
her great trial, probably from some early 
association ; and from reading it frequently 
to her in such sad circumstances it found 
a place in my affection too. Miss Har- 
bledown might have said there was not 
a word of the Saviour in it from begin- 
ning to end—but, as Matthew Henry says 
of the book of Esther, “ though the name 
of God is not once mentioned in it, the 
finger of God is traceable throughout.” 
So with this hymn. When I saw how 
it comforted Mrs. Hartlepool, I read it 
once or twice a day to her, till Urith did; 
and sometimes I read her other hymns, 
and then glided naturally, as it were, 
into the Psalms, Epistles, and Gospels. 
I could see it comforted Urith as well as 
her mother. 

We all seemed now to share the con- 
sciousness of an unseen Presence in the 
room, attent unto our prayer, to our 
sorrow, to the unspoken wish that did 
but address itself to Him. How near 
God is! and how good! 

Now she began to get just a little 














shade better. Urith went to bed for a 
night—Helen and I sat up the first half 
of it, and then Marianne took Helen’s 
place the other half. How sleepy she 
was, poor thing; and how she struggled 
against it. 

I now see how excellent the discipline 
was for the girls. And how it drew out 
the beauty of their characters! As day- 
light kills the light of the stars, so pros- 
perity conceals the graces that only reveal 
themselves in the night of adversity. 
The servants were very thoughtful and 
attentive, but the girls would do every- 
thing they could for their mother with 
their own hands, and prepared every 
refreshment for her. 

The terrible name of Death was never 
spoken by them, but the fear was con- 
tinually upon them. When, at length, 
the kind physician said cautiously, he be- 
lieved there was now a hope that, with 
care, Mrs. Hartlepool might recover, the 
revulsion was almost too great. Their 
eyes filled with tears—their lips quivered. 
Stepping into the dressing-room, I saw 
Urith on her knees with her face buried 
in the bed-clothes, and softly withdrew 
without her seeing me. Mrs. Hartlepool’s 
face bespoke such unutterable thankful- 
ness and happiness! She drew me down 
to her, softly saying, “‘ Kiss me, Bessy !” 

When Mr. Hartlepool returned, Urith 
went out alone to meet him with the 
good news, I think it unmanned him: 
he blew his nose very loudly, said a few 
words in a husky voice, and strode up to 
his wife, taking two stairs at a time. 

When the clock struek nine, she said, 
“ My love, I should like prayers up here 
to-night. All the children and servants.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 


FIRESIDE CHAT. 


“ Happiness and true philosophy 

Are of the social, still, and smiling kind. 

This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 

And guilty cities, never know.” 

When dear Mrs. Hartlepool was re- 
covering (though she was never quite 
well again) we used to have fireside 
talks, the subdued sweetness of which 
was worth all the former gayety of 
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heart. And there was a good deal of 
cheerfulness too, and still more of thank- 
fulness. 

I had much family news to hear— 
about the visitors who had flitted through 
the house during the summer—about 
Miss Rivers’s having had another flirta- 
tion ending in nothing—-and about Miss 
Anne Keith’s grievous disappointment 
in the worthiness of her lover, whom, by 
the strong advice of her family, she was 
going to think of no more—if she could 
help it. ‘And I think she will get over 
it,” said Mrs. Hartlepool, ‘because he 
proved to have no depth of character for 
her esteem to anchor on.” 

I listened with much interest to all 
that related to Miss Harbledown, who 
had proved herself very worthy of the 
regard of the family she had reluctantly 
quitted. Mr. Tom Hartlepool was at 
sea again, doing well, and occasionally 
sending home a capital letter. 

There were two pieces of intelligence, 
one good, one bad, which surprised me 
very much, 

The first was, that Mr. John Brooke, 
of whom they had seen a good deal this 
summer, had fixed his affections on 
Helen, and, young as she was, had offered 
himself for her husband. There was ab- 
solutely nothing to object to in him, and 
everything to like; but it seemed to 
have given all the family a great start, 
to think that Helen should be old enough 
to be thus taken away from them. They 
pleaded for more time to think about 
it, which was reluctantly acceded to; 
but there was every likelihood that 
the marriage would take place in the 
spring. 

I spoke to Urith one day of the plea- 
sant time we had had together in Feb- 
ruary, when Mr. Meggot paid us that 
unexpected visit. She became very 
grave. 

“Oh, Bessy,” said she, “ that was a 
very bad affair. It turned out that at 
that very time Phil was rusticated. He 
never showed his face at college again.” 

I was dismayed, and remembered the 
reluctance he had shown to speak of his 
movements, 
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“ You may imagine,” said Urith, “the 
grief it was to his mother, and how angry 
his father was; after the high expecta- 
tions that had been formed of him, He 
would have nothing more to say to him, 
—forbade him the house, which I think 
was wrong and imprudent, because it 
may drive him from bad to worse—be- 
sides, it is not Christian.” 

“ Where is Mr. Meggot now?” 

“Nobody knows—none of us know. 
Living by his wits he must be, for his 
father will do nothing for him. I sup- 
pose he has found teaching of some sort 
—or perhaps he writes. He has dis- 
appeared from his friends.” 

It seemed very sad; but Urith evi- 
dently did not wish to pursue the sub- 
ject. I think she was rather ashamed 
of having received him in the friendly 
way she did, though she could hardly 
have done otherwise, and “ goodness 
thinks no ill where no ill seems.” 

I could not help saying, “It is very 
bad to neglect one’s studies, and disap- 
point the reasonable expectations of one’s 
parents; but I hardly think it warrants 
their casting him off.” 

“Oh, but he was worse than merely 
idle,” said Urith. “He had got into 
quite a low set; had formed low con- 
nections—besides being very much in 
debt. I do not know the particulars, 
but papa and mamma think him so wrong 
that they wish never to see him again in 
their house; and you know they would 
not feel so strongly as that on a light 
occasion.” 

“No, indeed,”—and, to quit a subject 
so unpleasant, I said presently, “‘ Urith, 
how does authorship get on?” 

“Oh dear,” said she, laughing, “ very 
badly indeed! Since my first grand suc- 
cess, I've had nothing but snubs and dis- 
appointments.” 

“ Nay, but how has that been?” 

“Nothing I have done since has met 
with acceptance from the publishers.” 

“ Why, I thought a first success al- 
ways disposed them to reckon on a 
second,” 

“Ay, but you see mine was a pri- 
vate venture they took no interest in, 
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and the success of which, they were 
pleased to say, must have been owing to 
private friends; though you know that 
was hardly the case.” 

“Friends liked it all the better, no 
doubt, for being your doing,” said I, 
“and speak warmly of it to others; but. 
that would not have made those others 
promote its circulation if they had not 
liked it on its own account.” 

“Surely not,” said Urith. “ However, 
the mortifying fact is, that, thinking I 
had only to write and to sell, I wasted 
an immensity of energy and time and 
trouble and spirits; and, after all, for 
nothing.” 

“ Do not say for nothing—it must have 
done you good,” 

After a pause, she said, “I suppose it 
was very good practice—and discipline. 
The success made me work much harder 
than I should otherwise have done, and 
brought out what was in me; and the, 
failure has shown there was not so much 
to bring out as I thought there was— 
taught me my market value—lowered 
my conceit,” 

“T don’t think you were conceited,” 
said I. “It would not have been in 
human nature to be less so. You have 
shown your good-humor about it, at any 
rate,” 

“Well, I see no use in being out of 
humor,” said she, laughing. “I am 
turning my attention now to other things. 
I used to be continually carrying on two 
chains of thought at once.” 

I certainly thought she bore her dis- 
appointment very amiably. 

At three weeks’ end I was able to 
leave Mrs. Hartlepool without anxiety. 
Never shall I forget the affection and 
thankfulness of my friends, I was con- 
scious of a deeper feeling for them than I 
had known before ; it seemed to me that 
I could go through fire and water for 
them, whereas I had only given zeal and 
watchfulness that had comparatively cost 
me nothing. 

My mother was deeply interested in 
my details. She said, “They seemed 
never to have known what sorrow 
was; but it could not go onso. Pain 
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will find us out, if poverty does not; 
and it is generally forthe good of our 
souls.” 

I had not been at home more than 
three days, when Urith wrote to this 
effect :— 

“Something unexpected has happened, 
dear Bessy. John Brooke has accepted 
an excellent appointment in India, and 
is to sail in three weeks. He takes out 
Helen with him. You may imagine our 
state—mamma bears up wonderfully, 
though I know how much she feels it, 
Helen has had one good cry ; since which 
she has seemed quite brave and happy. 
There is a great deal to be done in a 
very little time. Mamma begs you will 
come to the wedding,”—and then fol- 
lowed disjointed details, and a string of 
commissions, for there were many minor 
ways of my helpingthem, Itisso pleasant 
to feel one’s self of use! Thenceforth 
there was much interchange of letters 
between us—how such a thing did not 
suit, another could not be had, another 
was wanted, such and such tradesmen 
must be hurried, such and such a work- 
woman was pre-engaged, etc. There 
were little allusions to home-scenes; but 
I felt them much too meagre. Helen 
seemed to have sprung into a woman all 
at once, and to have surprising fore- 
thought and self-possession. I knew 
there must be pangs and clingings that 
would never be told of, but outwardly 
all was joy and hope. 

Helen was going to be near Basil, and 
this was a great comfort to them all, 
especially to Mrs, Hartlepool. All the 
girls wanted to give her pretty and use- 
ful presents; Edwy was going to invest 
his hoards in something very choice, and 
I had to answer a letter in round text 
on the subject, which involved some 
long walks to shops and bazaars, and 
resulted in complete success. Helen 
could not imagine how he could have 
thought of such a present, and declared 
it quite too beautiful for him to have gone 
to the expense of. She and Urith came 
once or twice to London to do their own 
shopping; but they did not like to leave 
Mrs. Hartlepool for more than a few 
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hours, and I could do many things for 
them as well as they could. 

I very much regretted I had seen so 
little of Mr. Brooke. They hardly knew 
him when I paid my second visit to 
Compton Friars, and his transient fancy 
for Miss Rivers made me take very little 
interest in him, I remembered a gentle- 
manlike exterior, keen eye, and full- 
toned, pleasant voice, and that was all. 
His being engaged to Helen made all the 
difference ! 

I had preparations of my own to make 
for so grand an event, that cost some- 
thing more than time and trouble. My 
dear father was very generous to me on 
the occasion, though he said, laughingly, 
that three weddings would be as bad as 
a fire, and he hoped the next would be 
my own, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A COUNTRY WEDDING, 


“ Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 

And blesses her with his two happy hands, 
How tbe red roses flush up in her cheeks.” 


It was a crisp, sunny day in Novem- 
ber when I arrived at Compton Friars. 
As I drew near it I saw a couple of 
figures straying down the now leafless 
lime avenue. “ The lovers!” thought I, 
and watched their slowly retreating 
figures with lively interest. 

The house was full of near and distant 
relatives and chosen friends. It was a 
marvel how they were all stowed, and 
how Mrs, Hartlepool could bear the bustle 
of so many flitting about, the sound of 
so many voices, and so many to provide 
for. But she and* Mr. Hartlepool had 
long been of one mind, that ifa daughter 
of theirs married, it should be with all 
the adjuncts of an old-fashioned country 
wedding; therefore, setting her impaired 
health aside as much as possible, she di- 
rected everything, while Urith saw her 
orders executed, and was, as ever, the 
life and mainspring of the house, bravely 
hiding what it cost her. So Compton 
Friars overflowed with mirth and fes- 
tivity ; every room had its little group 
assisting in preparations or contenting 
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itself with admiring and amusing; rela- 
tives that had long been apart were re- 
newing friendly relations; and even 
some who had been cool to one another 
thought this a very good opportunity of 
letting bygones be bygones, Every- 
where there was hilarity on the surface, 
with an under-current of sadness. 

The children came flying towards me 
from a group of young cousins; Miss 
Anne Keith gave me a friendly though 
rather grave smile of recognition, She 
was one of the chosen bridesmaids; and 
her father, a heavenly-looking old clergy- 
man, had accompanied her from the 
North to officiate at his great-niece’s 
wedding. Urith took me to her mother, 
who had retired to her room to recover 
herself a little. She let me sit beside 
her couch and talk to her for a few 
minutes, and I was surprised to see how 
the mind could conquer the body, and 
how personal emotions were held in 
check for the sake of others, <A tear 
shone in her eye; but she smiled and 
spoke cheerily in spite of it. Presently 
some one tapped at the door and said, 
“May an old man come in?” 

“Oh yes, uncle!” said Mrs. Hartle- 
pool; and Mr. Keith’s venerable silver 
head made its appearance. 

“T’m used to sick-rooms, you know,” 
he said, smiling and seating himself be- 
side her, “and yours hardly looks like 
one, but I claim my privilege neverthe- 
less; I’m so glad to get my dear Urith 
all to herself, and to talk of old times,” 
So then I left them. 
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To my great pleasure, I next met Mr. 
Tom Hartlepool, who was more sun- 
burnt and amusing than ever. He shook 
hands most heartily with me, and asked if 
Idid not think the affair very jolly. I said, 
“Yes, if it were not for the drawback.” 

“Oh, you mean the going to India, 
Well, I've been to India, and you see 
I've lived to come back again, and after 
no long absence. Oh, it’s nothing when 
you’re used to it,” 

“Helen is not going for a voyage 
only.” 

“No; but they'll be back in a few 
years. Brooke will make his. fortune. 
Oh, it’s nothing. To my aunt, however, 
I grant you, it’s something; because she 
has become very shaky; but I trust she 
will live many a year yet. Still, it’s a 
trial, a great trial to her. My notion is, 
not to let her think ; for otherwise she'll 
be sure to break down; so join me, will 
you, in keeping the ball going. I’m get- 
ting all the others to join.” 

In pursuance of this, he rattled from 
morning to night with one and another, 
helping Urith, as he said, to keep people 
amused. Helen came in from her walk 
with Mr. Brooke, looking very sweet, 
but tremulous; she was hurrying to her 
room when she saw me, and said, “Oh, 
Bessy—dear Bessy!” and kissed me 
with great affection. Fresh presents had 
arrived for her, and these had to be 
opened and admired; and while others 
were admiring them too, and volubly 
praising, she put her hand to her head, 
and gave me such a look! 


MADAME DE CHANTAL, 


Ware our minds have been forcibly 
and unpleasantly drawn to the contem- 
plation of the disagreeables of conven- 
tual life, it is curious and interesting to 
fall upon such a book as the Abbé Bou- 
gand’s Histoire de Sainte Chantal, which, 
as the history of the foundress of an 
Order, explains many of the regulations 
which to the external world seem petty 
and vexatious, and which of course be- 
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come so to those to whom they are bond- 
age instead of free service. 

Most people have heard of Jeanne 
Francoise de Chantal. Some only know 
her as Madame de Sevigné’s grand- 
mother. Others think of her merely as 
a blind devotee of St. Frangois de Sales, 
and others (ourselves among the number), 
while regarding her with respect, could 
never quite surmount a certain repug- 
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nance # the picture represented by Miss 
Kavanagh in her ‘‘ Women of Christian- 
ity,” of the orphan son trying to prevent 
his mother from deserting him, by laying 
himself across the doorway. But she has 
never been so thoroughly pictured as by 
the Abbé Bougand, who, disappointed at 
the extant lives, has sought deeply into 
the evidences that were drawn up for her 
canonization, as well as into the letters 
of S. Frangois de Sales, and has produced 
a book which, though lengthy, and here 
and there sentimental, is full of vitality 
and individuality, and lets in many un- 
expected lights both on the secular and 
conventual life of the early seventeenth 
century. 

The father of Jeanne Francoise, Be- 
nigne Fremyot, was a distinguished law- 
yer at Dijon, and was President of the 
Parliament of the old Duchy of Bur- 
gundy. He was a hearty Catholic, 
without being a Leaguer, and brought 
up his family religiously, without being 
im the least above the ordinary laxities 
of his age in points of Church discipline. 
He was in great favor with Henri IV., 
who once asked him, “ President, what 
should you have done if I had continued 
a Huguenot?” “Sire,” he replied, “I 
confess that if your Majesty had never 
cried ‘Vive l’Eglise Romaine,’ I would 
never have cried ‘Vive le Roi Henri.’” 
He ‘must have been a fearless and up- 
right magistrate, and when left a widow- 
er in 1573, with three young children, 
he gave them what was considered as an 
excellent education. It appears, how- 
ever, that this did not include Latin for 
the daughters, since her ignorance of that 
language proved a great inconvenience 
to Jeanne Frangoise in after years. 

At nineteen years of age, in 1592, she 
was married tothe young Baron de Ra- 
butin Chantal, and entered upon the be- 
neficent life of the lady ofa country cas- 
tle. Her nature seems to have been 
strong, grave, and unimaginative, with 
an infinite fund of energy, while the 
Rabutin character was one of intense 
warmth and excitability, which made 
the men desperately brave, but also 
violently quarrelsome, and terrible du- 
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ellists. The Baron de Chantal bimself, 
his father, and by-and-by his son, had a 
formidable reputation in that line, but 
therewith was a fund of passionate af- 
fection, and the husband of Jeanne Fran- 
goise seems, during the few years of their 
married life, to have shown himself wor- 
thy of her. After hav’ng fought gallantly 
in all Henri I'V.’s later battles, he was mor- 
tally wounded by accident when out 
hunting near his own castle of Bourbilly 
by his cousin M, d’Aulezy, and died, 
leaving her a widow with one son and 
three daughters, the youngest only a 
fortnight old. It is, perhaps, a sign of 
the strong, hard texture of her nature, 
that though her husband’s forgiveness 
of Aulezy had been complete, all her 
strong religious principle, at the per- 
suasions of mutual relations, and even 
the counsels of 8. Frangois de Sales, 
could not for years bend her to conquer 
her hortor and repugnance for the au- 
thor of the accident. When at last, by 
main force, she brought herself to yield, 
she offered herself as sponsor for his 
child, but not without great effort and 
pain. She was now obliged to live with 
her father-in-law at Monthelon, near Au- 
tun, where—we are told—she suffered 
many humiliations and contradictions from 
an insolent maid-servant, who had got the 
mastery over him; but the narrative shows 
her exercising a good deal of liberty in 
her journeys, her charities, and her devo- 
tions. Her attendance on the sick and 
suffering was most assiduous, including 
the sole performance of the most repul- 
sive and loathsome offices towards hor- 
rible forms of disease, and all this with- 
out neglecting her duties either towards 
her children or their grandfather. 

She was at this time under a very aus- 
tere director, who, finding that her im- 
petuous and sorrow-stricken heart was 
absolutely passionate in the desire for 
self-mortification, encouraged rather than 
modified her zeal, and kept her in a con- 
tinual excitement of self-inflictions, which 
entirely failed to soothe or satisfy her 
soul, and though peace and hope were 
sometimes glimpsed at, yet the strong 
and ardent spirit was constantly strug- 
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gling and suffering. “La femme forte” 
of the Proverbs, she was called by her 
friends, the equivalent of “the virtuous 
woman;” and certainly force of determi- 
nation and will was her great character- 
istic. Somewhat later, when she was 
beset beyond endurance by entreaties 
from her relations to consent to a second 
marriage, she ran up to her own room, 
and, after shedding floods of tears, took a 
bodkin, heated it red hot, and imprinted 
the Name of our Lord in the living flesh 
above her heart. The bleeding was so 
violent that she could hardly check it, 
but she dipped a pen in the blood and 
recorded her previous vow of self-con- 
secration. On her death, the letters, an 
inch long, were found deeply branded 
in her flesh, all perfect except the 8S, 

A woman such as this required a guide 
who would chasten rather than excite, 
and such a director she found at last in 
Frangois de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, one 
of the most lovable and attractive of the 
holy men of the counter-Reformation. 
He had gone to preach a course of Lent 
sermons at Dijon, in 1604, and Madame 
de Chantal was invited to stay with her 
father there, that she might hear him, 
The first day in church they recognized 
each other (we are told) as having ap- 
peared to one another in a dream or 
vision, and the person to whom Fran- 
gois applied for the name of the young 
widow he had remarked was no other 
than her own brother, André Fremyot. 

He, on his having chosen the priest- 
hood rather than the magistracy, had, 
through his father’s favor with the king, 
been appointed to the Archbishopric of 
Bourges, of which he bore the title, 
though he was only twenty-six years of 
age, and not even in priest’s orders, 
No one, however, seems to have been 
scandalized, and indeed he seems to have 
been a very worthy and respectable 
prelate. He was ordained priest on 
the Passion Saturday of that year, and 
celebrated his first Mass on Maunday 
Thursday, when one Mass, according 
to the Roman ritual, is celebrated at 
each church, and all the priests present 
communicate at the hand of the cele- 
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brant. It was while the Bishop of Ge- 
neva knelt at the reception, that Ma- 
dame de Chantal believed she saw an 
aureole around him. 

Indeed, the aureole had been shining 
upon her from the first moment. His 
mingled *strength and sweetness were 
exactly what she needed, and a most 
perfect friendship had already begun be- 
tween them. There was priestly guid- 
ance coupled with reverent respect on 
his side, and on hers earnest confidence 
and sense of support and direction. All 
his letters to her have been preserved, 
but when her own were returned to her 
after his death, she burnt them all, ex- 
cept a few furtively preserved. Proba- 
bly they are not the loss his would have 
been. Her gifted grandchild inherited 
her graces of composition from the Ra- 
butin side of the house, and it would 
seem that the figurative language in 
which the mountain-bred and half Ital- 
ian bishop indulged was sometimes a 
riddle to her matter-of-fact nature. Once, 
when struck by the evidences of abun- 
dant grace that she manifested in open- 
ing her heart to him, he exclaimed, “ Ah, 
daughter, what streams Heaven is pour- 
ing down!” She thought his attention 
was distracted by the weather, and, 
never heeding that it was a fine day, 
replied, “Let it rain, father, let it rain!” 

He became her Director, and at once 
dissuaded her from the severities—al- 
most violence—to which she had been 
previously addicted towards herself, 
though still he caused her to use the 
scourge twice a week, specially as it 
would seem as‘a means of reducing her 
proud, high spirit, and strong, unbending 
will, Likewise it seems that both these 
holy persons regarded it as a sovereign 
remedy for temptations to unbelief. Sug- 
gestions of blasphemy, doubts of the 
faith, scorn and questionings of the ho- 
liest mysteries, especially of the sacra- 
ment of the altar, vexed her at times. 
And how were such questionings then 
regarded? Were they half-pitied and 
half-petted as signs of a superior intel- 
lect, which can afford a sort of contempt- 
uous envy for the poor creatures devoid 
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of any? They were simply treated as 
the whispers of him, “who,” says de 
Sales, “did like that with Job, with S. 
Antony, with 8. Catherine of Sienna, 
and an infinity of good souls that I 
know, and with my own, which is good 
for nothing, and I do not know?’ Then 
he bids her not to reply. “Let the wind 
blow and do not take the rustling of 
leaves for the clank of arms. I was 
lately near some hives, and some bees 
flew upon my face; I was going to put 
up my hand to drive them off. ‘No,’ 
said a peasant, ‘do not be afraid, and do 
not touch them, and they will not hurt 
you; if you touch, they sting.’ I be- 
lieved him, and not one stung me. Be- 
lieve me, do not fear these temptations, 
do not touch them, they will do you no 
harm. Pass on, and do not dwell on 
them.” 

What would our pride of intellect feel 
at being told, “Don’t think about these 
precious doubts—let them alone, but 
whip and starve down the temper that 
hatches them!” 

Some of 8. Francis’s letters about the 
education of the children of Madame de 
Chantal are full of good:sense, grace, and 
playfulness. He withstood her longing 
for retirement into a convent as long as 
they were young enough to require her 
care, and he thought so highly of her 
training that he sent his own youngest 
sister, whom he had himself baptized, to 
be brought up with them. Both the lit- 
tle Charlotte de Chantal and Jeanne de 
Sales, however, died young; and as soon 
as the boy, Celse-Bénigne, began to grow 
out of childhood, it was felt needful to 
remove him from the pernicious example 
and indulgence of the old Baron, whose 
nature had evidently descended to him. 
He was, therefore, sent to study at Dijon, 
under the roof of his other grandfather, 
M. Fremyot, and with the tutor who 
had had the charge of his uncle, the 
archbishop. Marie-Aimée, the eldest 
daughter, though only twelve years old, 
was selected by the de Sales family, one 
of the noblest in Savoy, as the bride of 
the Baron de Thorens, one of the young- 
est of the many brothers of the Bishop 
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of Geneva; and this match gave the 
mother a sufficient reason for leaving 
Monthelon. So young a wife was al- 
ways viewed as her mother’s charge, 
and it became her duty to follow her 
into Savoy, where the home of the 
youthful pair was fixed at a few miles 
from Annecy, the town where Francis 
resided, being precluded by the Calvin- 
ist authorities from entering his epis- 
copal town of Geneva, where he only 
exercised his ministry on the few 
Catholics in disguise and at considerable 
risk, 

Madame de Chantal passed through 
Dijon, there to encounter the vehement 
opposition of her son; he seems to have 
been worked up, laid himself across the 
threshold, and declared she should only 
pass it over his body. She actually did 
walk steadily over him, but it was not 
his home that she was leaving; he was 
not living with her, and it was the best 
thing she could do for him to separate 
him from the evils of Mouthelon. Here, 
then, ends the secular life of this re- 
markable woman, 

We are now about to see the foundress 
of the Order of the Visitation, the 8. 
Jeanne Frangoise who had her thousands 
of spiritual daughters. 

When she had finally broken the ties 
which bound her to her home, a small 
house was bought at Annecy, near the 
usual residence of Francois de Sales, and 
here Madame de Chantal took up her 
abode, with her remaining daughter Fran- 
goise, with three Savoyard ladies already 
prepared by Frangois, and a girl of won- 
derful piety and resolution, whom he had 
found as maid-servant at an inn at Gene- 
va, asecret but a zealous Catholic. These, 
all but little Frangois, were now to be 
formed into a sisterhood, on a model de- 
vised by Frangois de Sales and Madame 
de Chantal. A much less severe rule as 
to diet, vigils, and bodily exercises was im- 
posed on the sisters than that of 8. Bene- 
dict,for one special intention of the Saint 
was to make an opening for the aged and 
sickly who were unfit for the strict or- 
ders; but perfect abnegation of will and 
great spiritual devotion were required, 
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together with active charity. No religious 
order of women—except the Béguines 
of Holland—then left their cloisters to 
attend on the sick poor, and de Sales 
wished above all to make this the work 
of his new daughters, For thisreason he 
named it the Order of the Visitation, as 
of those who were to visit the poor, 
and he wished to make 8S. Martha the 
patroness; but Madame de Chantal could 
not endure to have any patroness but 
our Lady, and he yielded the point. 

Some of the regulations of late can- 
vassed in England are curiously explain- 
ed. The Bishop said he had heard of 
Italian nuns who grew so passionately 
fond of their rosaries, crosses, images, 
&c., that they would rather leave their con- 
vent than part with them. He therefore 
recommended that all these little articles 
should be collected and put into a heap 
on New-Year's Day, then redistributed 
by chance, so that there should be no 
time to form such attachment to trifles. 
It is evidently asensible rule, ¢. e., grant- 
ing the wisdom of reducing the female 
mind to such a destitution of innocent 
interests that it should cling around such 
possessions, Another rule, that the eyes 
should be kept downcast all meal-time, 
was occasioned by some sisters having 
quizzed another who had, par mortifica- 
tion, eaten a rotten pear at refection. 
We are not at all sure that Miss Saurin 
would not have been very miserable at 
Annecy ; but the sisters of the Visitation 
were fervent and devout, their numbers 
rapidly increased, and their work among 
the poor at Annecy was admirable, nurs- 
ing them and aiding them with the most 
devoted care, and under the long experi- 
ence of la Mere de Chantal. 

But sisters uncloistered were so novel 
and strange a sight that much prejudice 
was awakened. Some ladies from Lyons 
had visited Annecy, and on their return 
entreated their Archbishop, Cardinal de 
Marquemont, to sanction a similar estab- 
lishment in Lyons, At first he consent- 
ed, and assisted in the purchase of the 
house, but then camein discontents of his 
subordinates that he, an archbishop, should 
accept a new order founded by a mere 
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Bishop; and, moreover, an outcry arose 
against the nursing system. His alarm 
was excited, and he wrote to the Bishop of 
Geneva an entreaty to yield this point, to 
cloister his nuns, and get the rule sanc- 
tioned by the Pope, without which they 
were not a regular constitution. Hede- 
clared that the experiment, which might 
answer well under such a lady as Mad- 
ame de Chantal, in a small place like An- 
necy, would be fatal to conventual dis- 
cipline if carried out in large places like 
Lyons, or in any other French towns, 
To us it seems that the Order of the Visi- 
tation, without visiting the poor, was the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out; and the grief was great to Fran- 
gois; but the very pain it cost him seems 
to have confused him. It became one of 
those points in which good men become 
uncertain whether their own better judg- 
ment and firmness be not self-will and diso- 
bedience to the leading of Providence. He 
gave up, and the external attendance on 
the poor ceased, Public opinion was all 
against it, and no sooner was it yielded 
up than the Order of the Visitation be- 
came the fashionable devotion of France, 
and we are bewildered among biogra- 
phies of the noble Marie Claires and Marie 
Jaquelines who thronged into it, and 
kept la Mére de Chantal and her most 
trustworthy sisters forever riding on 
horseback from one French city to 
another, founding new houses, 

Very curious and unexpected were 
some of their adventures. At Bourges, 
whither they had been invited by Ma- 
dame de Chantal’s own brother, the arch- 
bishop, he undertook to provide for their 
support, but his people were so negligent 
that the poor nuns were nearly starved to 
death. At Riom they were all but ex- 
pelled by the municipal authorities, who 
wanted no more convents, and said they 
merely took up the room of some good 
tradesman; and nothing but the passive 
resolution of la Mére Brechard won the 
day. 

But when they ceased from their works 
of merey much of the real zest of the book 
ceases, and it seems to us that a period of 
unwise excitement and childish miracles 
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set in,—miracles that startle us when told 
in the same tone with beautiful, calm, sen- 
sible devotion, 

This was not so much the case in the 
lifetime of S. Frangois, whose clear, good 
sense and great humility prevented such 
perils; and it is noticeable that there was 
none of that narrow-minded exclusive- 
ness of direction towards la religion which 
made Mére Angélique attract her whole 
family, sooner or later, into the cloister. 
Perhaps this was because the world of 
Savoy was less fatal than the Court of 
France. Mére Angélique, when still very 
young, saw Mére de Chantal, and longed 
to enter her Order; but 8. Frangois was 
averse, and technical difficulties prevent- 
ed it, M. Bougand thinks 8. Frangois 
distrusted her pride and impetuosity, but 
the Port Royalists are, of course, mal- 
treated by modern French Catholics. 

The young Baron de Thorens died in 
the seventh year of his marriage, while 
absent witb the army, and his wife fol- 
lowed him three months later, after hav- 
ing given birth toa son that just breathed 
long enough to be baptized by the grand- 
mother. 

Afterwards Madame de Chantal was 
oppressed by haunting doubts whether 
she had used the right form of words, 
and distressed herself morbidly, till S. 
Frangois said, ‘Ma meére d’od vient 
ceci? De ce que vous vous regardez 
vous-méme.” We record this as a strik- 
ing remedy for morbid fancies. Her 
last sight of this pure and holy man 
was at Lyons. It was three years since 
they had met,and in the press of occupation 
he had but two hours free for her. She 
had prepared the whole burthen of her 
soul for his ear, but he knew that the 
affairs of the Order were more important. 
“We will talk of ourselves at home at 
Annecy,” he said; and she folded up her 
papers of confessions and betook herself 
to business. A fortnight after she parted 
with him at Lyons he was struck with apo- 
plexy and died. When he was buried at 
Annecy, she shut herself into the chapel 
with his tomb, and poured out all that 
she had intended to say to him. 

With him much of the charm of the 


book departs. Not only do we lose the 
exquisite fragments of his letters, but, 
instead of being allowed to dwell on his 
memory in peace, we are constantly vex- 
ed by the excitement about his canoniza- 
tion, which became the task of Madame 
de Chantal’s later life, and for which evi- 
dence of miracles was constantly being 
collected. 

Now legendary miracles of legendary 
saints in far-off ages do not jar upon our 
Anglican mind half so much as those of 
an essentially modern personage, a con- 
temporary of Charles I., and one whose 
letters give us a personal love and rever- 
ence for him, so that we really feel as 
though some dear friend of our own were 
made ridiculous when we hear that on the 
day of his death an old breviary he had 
left behind flew open, and exhaled a deli- 
cious scent; that (worse than Becket’s 
old pocket-handkerchief) a hogshead of 
water from the vessel in which a relic of 
him had been washed was givep away to 
the poor at Lyons; or.that one night his 
picture became so radiant with light as to 
wake Mére de Chantal and twelve little 
pensionnaires who were sleeping in her 
room, one being a little four-year-old 
niece of his, who cried, “ My dear uncle 
sends it from heaven, to show us he will 
soon be made a saint.” 

Yet these and many more wonderful 
things stand on the evidence, solemnly 
given, of a most religious, most veracious, 
strong-minded, clear-headed woman like 
Madame de Chantal. What can we 
think of them? Were they facts? 
Were they the effects of a highly spiritu- 
alized state of existence? Is our own 
recoil from their absurdity reverence, or 
is it the blindness of our English incre- 
dulity ? 

Mére de Chantal survived the Saint 
many years, which were chiefly spent in 
organizing new foundations and visiting 
old ones. One most blessed seed she 
sowed at Paris—she saw S. Vincent de 
Paul, and explained to him her own 
Director’s original plan for the Order of 
Visitation, which had been frustrated by 
prejudice ; and to this suggestion he al- 
ways ascribed the institution of Sceurs 
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de Charité, which has been the great 
blessing of the Roman Catholic Church 
for the last two hundred years. 

All this time she was an anxious and 
affectionate parent to her children. Both 
son and daughter were well married, but 
Celse-Bénigne, though far from irreligi- 
ous, was, from his quick sarcastic lan- 
guage, and his fiery courage, as terrible 
a duellist as his grandfather, and his 
mother was in constant terror lest he 
should die in the commission of the sin. 
In 1627, just as he came out of church at 
Paris, after his Easter Communion, with 
his young wife on his arm, a message 
summoned him to act as second to a 
friend, Montmorency Boutteville, outside 
the Porte St. Antoine. He went as he 
was, in his black velvet shoes. Seconds 
and all fought desperately and fatally, the 
scandal was immense, Richelieu severe ; 
Boutteville was actually beheaded, and 
Chantal, who had the character of laugh- 
ing at everybody, was in so much danger 
that his mother held herself in readiness 
to start for Paris to prepare him for his 
execution. Probably the stern Cardinal 
was only prevented from prosecuting him 
by the English expedition to La Rochelle, 
which gave a better outlet to Chantal’s 
valor. There, fighting bravely, he died, 
pierced by twenty-five English pikes, the 
last, “ dit on,” that of Cromwell himself! 
It certainly is very odd that an author of 
some power of research should never 
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have taken the pains té discover whether 
Cromwell were at La Rochelle at all, in- 
stead of picking up a report from on, 
who seems to have taken him for the 
chief English champion at La Rochelle. 

Whoever slew him, M. de Chantal died 
honorably, in his thirtieth year, and his 
mother was thankful that it was as a 
soldier, not as a duellist. In this, as in 
all her sorrows, her resource, when not 
on her knees, was constant, silent spin- 
ning with her distaff in deep absorption; 
but she thought and felt for his widow, 
and was as ever the active administrator 
of family affairs, The younger Madame 
de Chantal did not live a year after her 
husband, and her little daughter, Marie, 
became the charge of her uncle, the 
Abbé de Coulanges, was in her turn 
married to a duellist, and early left a 
widow ; but instead of withering away, 
she became the model of maternal affec- 
tion and of graceful correspondence; and 
though not attempting the graces of a 
saint, was still a pious, devout, pure, and 
noble woman. 

Even to extreme old age Madame de 
Chantal continued in full activity, the 
guiding spirit of all the eighty houses of 
the Visitation, She died at last at Paris 
in 1641, with the comfort of the spiritual 
ministrations of Vincent de Paul, the 
most truly kindred spirit to her first 
Director, Frangois de Sales, 





TO MARGARET. 


WRITTEN SOME TIME IN MAY, 1814 


[The following quaint “amatory verses,” as they are called on the ancient yellow leaf from which we 
transcribe them, are by FiTz-GREENE HALLECK, and have never before bedén published.] 


You told me, Margaret, that in time 
You might, perhaps, be learned to love me; 
But ‘twas because that I can rhyme ; 
A little—if the spirit move me. 


Ah, had the lyre that winning art, 
I well might call its skill divine ; 

And were I sure 'twould make your heart 
Beat in congenial throbs with mine, 
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* Again I’d seek the Muses’ bowers, 
Which long I've passed neglected by— 
Again invoke the fairy powers 
To aid my harp’s wild melody. 


But, ah! I fear *twere fruitless toil— 
Experience has the lesson taught, 
That woman’s fond, enrapturing smile 
Can never be so cheaply bought. 


And I would spurn, however dear, 

The heart that verse had power of stealing— 
Its passion could not be sincere— 

Love claims a purer test of feeling. 


Yet I had hoped that, ere ‘twas known 
That I could pen a song or sonnet, 
Your bosom’s little guest had flown 
On Cupid’s wing, and I had won it. 


Come, tell me, is it so or not— 
Whate’er my fate, I beg to know it; 
Say—and the Muses all forgot— 
You love the Man, and not the Poet, 
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BY MARION HARLAND, 


A STRAW RIDE, AND “£. L.” 


“Eu!” said I, looking up bewildered 
from the dispiriting task of darning a 
zigzag rent in Flutter’s last new frock, as 
the owner's voice came importunately to 
my ear. 

“ A straw ride, mamma!” she reitera- 
ted impatiently. “Mr. Bogart is har- 
nessing the horses now and everybody 
but you is ready and there are oceans of 
room for us and all the children and ever 
so many more besides we are going up 
the mountain to the soldiers’ fireplaces and 
to see the men’s graves that were shot 
Mr. Bogart was telling us about it last 
night and he says he can’t think of our 
staying at home and you must put on 
your hat right away it’s splendid!” 

All this run off from her tireless reel 
of a tongue, without a suspicion of so 
much as a comma, and emphasized on the 
last adjective by a leap and a clap of the 


hands, so thickened the obscurity already 
enveloping the subject of the proposed 
excursion that I had to cell an interpre- 
ter. This was our farmer-host’s grand- 
daughter, whom I espied waiting outside 
the door to learn the result of her play- 
fellow’s petition. Her modest replies to 
my catechism informed me that a “ straw 
ride” meant a jaunt in the big hay-wa- 
gon, “with the body on, so nubody will 
fall out,” and that this body was to be 
half-filled with straw, upon which the ex- 
cursionists were to sit, 

“On chairs?” I interrogated. 

The wee maiden laughed politely, but 
heartily. 

“O no, ma’am! Then it wouldn’t be 
a straw ride, you know! Nobody has a 
chair—only Grandpa, ‘cause he’s got to 
drive, and his is nothing but a plank laid 
across the front of the wagon.” 
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The charioteer’s cheery call sounded 
up the stairway and through the halls 
the next instant. 

“ All aboard for the backwoods!” 

There were fifteen of us—all told—of 
varying and not assorted sizes, the small- 
er children being wedged in between the 
grown people, to prevent accidents to 
skull and limb, The bestowment of the 
nether limbs of the party is still a mys- 
tery to me; but there we were, more than 
moderately comfortable, upon the cushion 
of clean, sweet straw, and packed in close 
layers, by the farmer's advice, 

“The nearer you sit together the 
easier you'll ride. Mrs. , will you 
please move a bit further forward with 
your little ones? I’ve been keeping this 
place for these young ladies”"—as two 
saucy damsels—summer-guests with our- 
selves in the spacious homestead—ran 
down from the house to the barn-yard, 
escorted by a city beau. 

I complied without objection or inqui- 
ry, moved to obedience by a knowing, 
but to me incomprehensible twinkle of the 
speaker's eye. “ As for you, young man, 
you can sit upon the board alongside of 
me. Being the only protectors of this 
party, we ought to be on the look-out. 
Besides there will be gates to open, and 
you're spry, you see,” 

“Tsn’t this charming?” ejaculated ‘one 
of the girls when she was fairly settled. 
“No spring-bed was ever more soft, yet 
elastic.” 

We rattled down one hill and up an- 
other, and a hubbub arose from the yield- 
ing lap of straw—shrieks of laughter, ex- 
clamations of dismay, expostulations and 
entreaties—that called for many a grin 
and nod among the laborers in the fields 
on the roadside. 

“Taking a load of calves to market ?” 
queried one old teamster whom we met. 

After which uncomplimentary com- 
ment we caught our breath—partially 
—and began to behave ourselves, A 
comparatively easy matter for the ma- 
trons and babies, situated by the farmer's 
kindly stratagem in the centre of the 
wagon, while the poor girls, between 
whom and himself there was carried on 
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a continual skirmish of teasing and bad- 
inage, were stationed directly above the 
hind axle, and their friend from the mu- 
ral district gave the lie imperative to all 
principles of gravitation, and illustrated 
the elasticity of animate matter upon his 
perch at the driver’s left hand. The 
chariot had no springs. We might have 
recollected this had we thought once be- 
fore our rash plunge into the frolic. That 
the highway was stony we all knew, but 
we had not counted upon the pounding 
trot of the stout roadsters, nor the wicked 
skill with which the manager of the ex- 
pedition contrived to hit the biggest 
stones at every turn of the wheel. 

“ Best cure for dyspepsia in creation!” 
he threw back to us over his shoulder, 
“You'll need no bitters to help you to 
relish your dinner to-day.” 

“We'll have no teeth left to eat it 
with!” retorted one of the girls. 

“Tt’s nothing when you get used to it,” 
was the comforting reply, and we found 
the assurance to be true in part. Our 
flesh, bones, and tissues accommodated 
themselves to the jolting and pounding. 
We learned to steady our voices, and to 
distinguish what others were saying, 
amid therumbling and creaking of wheels, 
and the grating thunders arising from the 
rocky earth. We turned off from the 
main road, before we had gone halfa mile, 
into a rough and narrow lane, which ran 
headlong up the eastern slope of the 
nearest mountain and lost itself in the 
woods. Our guide apparently knew 
what he was about; but for aught we 
could discover, the route over which he 
directed his team differed,in no respect 
from dozens of other openings in the 
forest. Hanging sprays snatched off our 
hats; stiff horizontal boughs obliged us to 
crouch until our noses were buried in the 
straw; and thorny brushwood reached 
impertinently forward for bits of calico 
and muslin, and stray locks of hair, 
There were stones everywhere, but they 
showed most threateningly in our road. 
Now it was a row of granite shelves laid 
ladderwise, as if Mother Earth had grown 
gaunt even to the exposure of her ribs; 
then an immense boulder starting up die 
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rectly in front of us, and the ponderous 
caravan went groaningly over it, coming 
down on the other side with a terrific 
thump. As for the lesser inequalities, 
varying in size from a peck to a bushel 
measure, we seon ceased to notice them, 

The day was warm for September, but 
the woods were cool, and dim with the 
green light filtered through the closely- 
woven branches. We were never out 
of sight and hearing of the mountain- 
rills chasing and crossing one another in 
their race to the river below. Their 
borders were rich in mosses, and wild 
flowers smiled at us from behind every 
rock and root, while wide canopies of 
frost and fox-grapes and hazel thickets 
overhung the pools. Just where the woods 
and undergrowth were most dense we 
came to a gate. This looked like civili- 
zation, but it proved to be the entrance 
to a scene of wilder solitude. The trees 
and stones were bigger ; the jungles more 
tangled, and the streams swifter. There 
was nothing to hint that other human 
beings had ever invaded this fastness of 
Nature until a sudden turn brought us 
up against a house. It was a hut witha 
broken chimney, one door, and a window; 
but there were six cabbages growing on 
one side of the flat stone step, and on the 
other a yellow marigold and a crimson 
“princess’ feather.” A faint footpath 
was traceable between these for about 
ten feet, then the forest swallowed it up. 

The children got thirsty at this point 
of our progress, Not a whimper of dry- 
ness had escaped them heretofore, al- 
though we had crossed a brook every 
hundred yards; but the cry for water 
Was unanimous and clamorous, as if the 
sand of the burning desert were choking 
them, and the well of Elim and the 
twelve palm-trees had just burst upon 
their sight. Out leaped our gallant gate- 
opener, and his knock upon the cabin 
door brought an old woman from the 
smoky interior. She did not return our 
curious stare. She looked like one who 
had forgotten how to take an interest in 
other people, or in herself. Yet her re- 
ply to our escort’s request was civilly 
worded, There was no water in the 
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house, but she would lend him a dipper. 
The spring was about a quarter of a mile 
off, “down that way "—pointing into the 
trackless recesses of the woods. The 
matrons interfered, as he gazed in the 
direction designated, balancing the tin 
dipper—a clean, bright one, by the way 
—upon his forefinger. He must resume 
his place in the wagon and we would 
water our bleating kids at the next 
brook, The old woman received his 
thanks for her intended kindness as sto- 
lidly as she had his petition, hung her 
dipper upon a nail outside the door, and 
went back into smoky retirement before 
we were out of sight. 

“Do you suppose she is a human be- 
ing?” twittered Irene to Linda, behind 
me. “She lives all alone, and doesn’t 
use water, I thought it one of the ne- 
cessaries of life.” 

“She looks like the witch in the Ve- 
suvian cave we were reading about last 
night,” returned her friend, shiveringly. 
“T hope she hasn’t the gift of the evil 
eye!” 

I had no fear on this score, remember- 
ing the golden flower and the crimson; 
but the spring a quarter of a mile off 
was a source of perplexity and pity. 

We all got out at a bright rivulet, and 
drank out of leaf-cups. Linda and Irene 
had brought their herbarium albums 
along, and would stay our advance until 
they had secured specimens of the rare 
ferns lining the stream. The children 
filled their hands with wild flowers, and 
Brownie, who was born with an un- 
equalled aptitude for getting into scrapes, 
took it into her head to taste a bunch of 
scarlet berries—the seed of the Indian 
turnip—and carried away as her souve- 
nir of the day and spot five small blisters 
upon her tongue. This trifling misad- 
venture having been put to rights by a 
cold-water application, a seasonable rep- 
rimand from mamma, and a more season- 
able bit of candy from “ Auntie’s” won- 
derful pocket, we resumed our journey, 
More thumping, and over more formida- 
ble stones—three more mysterious gates, 
and we were told that horses could take 
us no further. At this announcement 
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we bethought ourselves for the first time 
since we left home of what we had come 
up into the wilderness to see, 

If it seemed to us an inaccessible and 
savage wild, what was it to the brigade 
of ill-clothed and hungry men who lay 
hidden here, like beasts in their dens, 
through the hard winter of 1780-81? 
With our worthy host as cicerone, we 
pierced the close woods and climbed over 
the immense boulders which were the 
landmarks of the camping-ground. 

“The mountain was heavily timbered 
then, as it is now,” he said. “The place 
was out of the way—Washington’s head- 
quarters were at Morristown—and hard 
to reach, as you say, but they were all 
the less liable to be disturbed by the 
enemy. They had bridle-paths through 
the woods to the plains below, and built 
their huts of logs they cut hereabouts, 
My father recollected when they were 
most of them still standing. Within my 
memory you could trace the foundations 
of many of them, and their stone fire- 
places were in excellent preservation. 
The stones are here now, but the frost 
and storms have thrown them down, and 
the bushes and briers overgrown them. 
This is one!” opening a thicket, and in 
the vandal spirit of true relic-hunters, 
our young people launched themselves 
upon the heap of rubbish, poking and 
pulling in the disintegrated pile until 
they dragged forth some blackened bits 
of granite and a piece of charcoal which 
were divided with intense excitement. 

“Only think! Revolutionary ashes!” 
interjected Irene, sentimentally, deposit- 
ing a very grimy morsel within her pock- 
et-book. 

“The next best thing to patriotic 
fires!" subjoined the good-looking gate- 
opener, and got a severe rebuke upon the 
sin of irreverence as his reward, 

“This”—pursued our guide, leading 
the way through brushwood, brambles, 
and boulders, to the foot of a huge rock, 
one of the most prominent pimples upon 
the brow of the mountain—“ this was a 
cellar in which they stored their pro- 
visions to keep them from freezing.” 

It was a square pit, perhaps ten feet 
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deep, now nearly filled with dead leaves 
and loose gravel, the broken edges over- 
grown with rank vines. We all looked 
down into it silently for a minute, then 
Irene stooped to pluck a red and yellow 
leaf that projected over the cavern, and 
the mischievous beau had his word. 

“Why not dig here? You might dis- 
inter a Revolutionary ham-bone. That 
would be a gem in any reliquary.” 

The farmer laughed good-humoredly 
at the girl’s speechless indignation. 

“T am afraid they didn’t taste ham 
often, poor fellows! The country around 
here was thinly settled, and the people 
generally poor. Moreover, their barns 
and meat-houses had been pretty well 
emptied by both armies, General Wash- 
ington wrote to a friend that year, that 
the men were eating every kind of horse- 
food except hay. It was a bitter winter 
—lI've heard my father say.” 

A bitter winter! What did we, light- 
hearted pleasure-seekers, who, neverthe- 
less, owed our freedom, perhaps our lives, 
to these heroes and their comrades, reck 
of their sufferings, their patience, their 
temptations in that dark and trying day ? 

Nobody jested or smiled, and I noted 
with gratification that Irene’s admirer 
and tormentor quietly removed his cap 
from his bowed head when we stood, a 
few minutes later, above the spot where 
have mouldered for eighty-eight years 
the remains of two of the band concern- 
ing whom an eye-witness of their dis- 
grace and death thus speaks :— 

“These unfortunate men have long suf- 
fered many serious grievances which they 
have sustained with commendable pa- 
tience, but they have, at last, lost confi- 
dence in public justice.” 

That was all! not turned traitors or 
cowards, or grown doubtful as to the 
righteousness of their cause. Only sick- 
hearted at the news that their families 
were starving at home while they were 
subsisting upon oats, beans, and corn up 
here. Only restive, because existence is an 
arduous business, even for the soldiers of 
liberty, when, for months together, they 
are denied clothing, rations, and pay. A 
part of the brigade revolted on the night 
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of the 20th of January, and demanded 
the same indulgence as that which had 
been granted to the Pennsylvania line. 
Whereupon, the Commander-in-chief dis- 
patched a body of troops under the 
American General Howe to subdue the 
mutiny. The eye-witness just quoted 
thus describes the scene that ensued :— 

“ Marched on the 27th, at one o'clock 
A.u., eight miles, which brought us in 
sight of the huts of the insurgent soldiers 
at break of day. Two field-pieces were 
ordered to be placed in view of them, 
and the troops were directed to surround 
the huts on all sides, Gen. Howe next 
ordered his aid-de-camp to command 
the mutineers to appear on parade in 
front of the huts, unarmed, within five 
minutes. Observing them to hesitate, a 
second messenger was sent, and they in- 
stantly obeyed the command, and paraded 
in a line without arms, being in number 
between two and three hundred. Find- 
ing themselves closely encircled and un- 
able to resist, they quietly submitted to 
the fate that awaited them. Gen. Howe 
ordered that three of the ringleaders 
should be selected for condign punish- 
ment. These unfortunate culprits were 
tried on the spot, Colonel Sprout being 
president of the court-martial—standing 
on the snow—and they were sentenced to 
be immediately shot. Twelve of the 
most guilty mutineers were next selected 
to be their executioners, This was a 
most painful task. Being themselves 
guilty, they were greatly distressed by 
the duty imposed upon them, and when 
ordered to load, some of them shed tears. 
. . - . The first that suffered was a 
sergeant, and an old offender. He was 
led a few yards distant and placed on his 
knees. Six of the executioners, at a sig- 
nal given by the officers, fired—three at 
the head and three at the breast, the 
other six reserving their fire in order to 
dispatch the victim should the first fire 
fail. 

“Tt so happened in this instance,” adds 
the historian, naively—a simple announce- 
ment which brings before us more clear- 
ly and strongly the prominent features of 
the scene than would the minutest de- 
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tails of the tragedy—the dimmed eyes 
and shaking hands of the executioners, 
so much more to be pitied than was their 
victim. ‘The remaining six then fired, 
and life was instantly extinguished. The 
second criminal was, by the first fire, sent 
into eternity. The third, being less guil- 
ty, by the recommendation of his officers 
and to his unspeakable joy, received a 
pardon.” 

The unhappy men were buried where 
they fell. 

“A bitter winter!” We began to un- 
derstand it. The mountain-top was a 
haunted and adrearsome place, warm as 
was the sunshine and gay as was the 
mantle with which eighty odd summers 
have covered the vestiges of that cruel 
season. 

There is ayellow cottage in the village 
nearest Sunnybank, known as “ Wash- 
ington’s Head-quarters,” and there are 
still people living in the township whose 
parents told them of the majestic presence 
that once dignifiedit; how they had seen 
the General-in-Chief standing upon the 
humble porch, reviewing the troops as 
they marched by. The loftiest peak of 
the loftiest mountain of our range is 
pointed out as that which he chose for 
military observation, and it is a fashion- 
able resort for the few tourists who find 
out for themselves the beauties of our 
Eden, However apocryphal may be the 
story that the Pater Patriz ever ascend- 
ed to its bald crown for the purpose I 
have named, it is certain that he could 
have selected no more commanding point, 
and the visitor who plants his feet upon 
the precipice may travel many hundreds 
of miles in this and other lands in the 
vain quest of a landscape more varied and 
lovely. Yet nobody hinted to us that the 
ground upon which we set up our sum- 
mer lodge was classic as well as fertile, 
until we had dwelt here for two seasons, 

I beg Mr. Van Winkle’s pardon! He 
did, in his inimitable style, drop a seed 
upon the rocky soil of my inattentive 
mind, which ifnoticed and nurtured might 
have shot up into a fair tree of knows 
edge, but the fowls of many and divers 
distractions gobbled it up. 
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“Maybe you don’t know this is Reso- 
lutionary ground,” he drawled one day, 
hitching his elbows upon the railing of 
the back stoop and squaring himself for 
a talk, working away at his quid as an 
ox does at his cud—rather less intelli- 
gently, however. 

“T did not, indeed!” returned I, with 
a smile meant to be deprecatory and pa- 
tronizing. 

It would be odd if my store of histori- 
cal facts and local traditions did not equal 
his. 

“Yes! Time was when your woods 
was thick with soldiers. We see signs 
of Mr. Washington all about here. He 
lived in this neighborhood all through 
the war. Him and his men fou’t many 
a battle in these pairts. They had a 
powerful scrimmage on the plains—jest 
back of the meeting-house you go to 
every Sunday. There’s hundreds of them 
what was killed buried in the church- 
yard ? 

“T know there was a severe skirmish 
there,” I interrupted, somewhat impa- 
tiently. I was tired standing, and he 
would not come in, sit down, nor go 
away. 

“This ’ere land and them trees could 
tell quare tales if they liked. There’s 
one of their fire-places—maybe Mr. 
Washington's hisself’s, if we did but 
know !” pointing to a cairn, raised by the 
Dominie’s orders the day before, of loose 
stones gathered from the lawn, and in- 
tended for a portulacca-bed, 

We called it a “resolutionary fire- 
place ” ever thereafter, and thought our- 
selves very witty, until a brother clergy- 
man, who knows more about the history 
of his native State than I ever dreamed 
of learning, wrote to the Dominie to ob- 
tain from him “the name of the corps, 
commander, etc., that occupied your 
place during the Revolutionary war.” 
He was compiling the result of his anti- 
quarian researches in a pamphlet, and 
desired information upon a few minor 
points. It was mortifying to be obliged 
to acknowledge our ignorance upon the 
“minor point” stated so quietly. It was 
ignominious to confess even to one an- 
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other that, until we learned it from him, 
we never knew our place had been “‘oc- 
cupied.” 

Early last Spring we undertook to sub- 
due our hill-side, The timber had been 
felled just before we bought the farm— 
chestnuts and oaks a century, maybe two 
centuries old. The stumps are there yet, 
and, I regret to add, the roots, We at- 
tacked the virgin soil two years ago, en- 
gaging a stalwart farmer to break it up 
with oxen. He is one of the sturdiest, 
most industrious yeomen in the region, 
but he ran one furrow from the road to 
the lake, one across to the garden-fence, 
a third half-way up the hill; extricated 
the iron share from the meshes that men- 
aced its destruction, said a word or two 
under his breath, gee-hawed to his oxen, 
and went home. He left a message at 
the gate for the Dominie to the effect 
that he would send cattle and plough 
over next day for his—the Dominie’s use. 

“ And tell him, with my respects, that 
if he will plough across that ’ere field 
once, without swearin’, I'll make him a 
present of the critters,” 

Intimidated by this view of the case, 
which seemed to us to be powerfully, if pro- 
fanely put, we dubbed the uncultivated 
field Hill Difficulty, and waited by advice 
for the roots to growmore yielding through 
decay. This year we sent five miles for 
a ploughman sufficiently ignorant of the 
situation to be willing to undertake the 
job. He was a free-born citizen of Afri- 
can descent, and his good nature equalled 
his perseverance. He whistled and sang 
psalm-tunes at his work,—a jerky perfor- 
mance, with many forte and staccato pas- 
sages not to be found in the original com- 
positions, and in the course of three days 
the surface of the ground was stirred into 
very respectable furrows. Theindomita- 
ble Eboe, polite to the last, assured us 
that what “wasn’t rocks and roots was 
fust-rate sile,” and went his way. He 
charged us five dollars per diem (civility 
and psalmody gratis), and our disinterest- 
ed conviction is that he earned his money. 
As a pidce de résistance that hill-side has 
been invaluable during the past summer. 
There are piles of stones about every 





stump, and smaller heaps of dry roots on 
the borders of the cleared space, while 
potatoes, beans, and corn justified the 
sable Chesterfield’s praises of the “sile” 
by growing famously. wherever they could 
strike: downward roots. Altogether, we 
regard the land as reclaimed, although it 
is sti!l in the rougher stages of civilization. 
Our faiticc! gardener has delved there 
during some portion of each day, Sun- 
days «xcepted, since May. 

In the latter part of that month we 
paid a visit to the farm to prepare for 
our June Hegira from town. I was sit- 
ting in the parlor, sorting flower-seeds, 
when a measured tread in the hall struck 
my ear. It was not only measured, but 
martial, minus the clank of arms and jin- 
gle of spurs. The door flew back porten- 
tously, and enter the Dominie. He held 
his hat in one hand as a token of venera- 
tion for the manes of the valiant dead, 
and in the other bore a rusty sword. 

“A veritable relic!” he uttered, lay- 
ing it upon my lap. “And found upon 
our own grounds!” 

It was evident that the value of the 
prize was quadrupled by the last-men- 
tioned consideration. 

Conrad the diligent had dug it from 
beneath a tough mat of roots, and close 
by—on all sides of it, indeed—were the 
charred remains of firewood, ashes, and 
the outline of a stockaded hut—all seve- 
ral inches below the layer of leaf-mould 
and wild grasses which is the accumu- 
lation of more than three-quarters of a 
century. The relic is a cavalry sabre— 
admirably preserved—as we discovered 
when the outer coat of rust was removed, 
—from the twisted copper hilt to the point 
of the blade. When a judicious appli- 
cation of oil, and then of acid, had cleaned 
it as well as it could be done without 
giinding, there appeared, about midway 
between tip and handle, a coat-of-arms— 
a crown surmounted by a cross, and 
other devices less legible underneath, 
On the guard is carved “ V. B. E., No. 
647.” The Dominie says that stands for 
5th British Engineers, and he will have 
it that it was the property of a British 
officer, and lost in some one of the nu- 
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merous skirmishes upon the narrow strip 
of territory which was the debatable 
land of the Revolution. Ido not agree 
with him in the inference drawn from 
the inscription, granting that his reading 
is the correct one. 1 would intrust the 
task of cleaning the weapon to no hands 
save my own, and by the pious deed and 
much subsequent handling seem to have 
established a sort of magnetic rapport 
with the former owner. His initials are 
scratched rudely upon another part of 
the guard, “E. L.” We may raise an 
indefinite series of conjectures, and pro- 
long these into disputations hot and end- 
less, as to whether the master of the 
blade were royalist or rebel; whether 
this trusty steel were oftener stained 
with Yankee or with English blood. 
There are patches of thick red rust upon 
it that look as if it had been cast away 
while dripping with gore. But the Do- 
minie—being in the main a reasonable 
man—does not deny that these letters 
stand for the owner's name. He may 
have cut them upon the copper, with 
knife or a nail, as it shone in the firelight 
from the hearth of the log-hut, on one of 
the many, many long evenings of that 
“bitter winter.” These hills were starred 
with camp-fires then; our lake was a 
frozen river, and other leafless forests 
besides that which sheltered and gave 
the soldiers fuel, covered plain and hill, 
now the homes of peace and plenty. 
Poor “E. L.!" Weapons were not 
too numerous in those days, and one of 
such fine temper and workmanship as 
this, was valuable beyond price to law- 
ful owner or to captor. If he lost it, it 
was to save his life by flight, or he laid 
down life with it. And after his fingers, 
—reluctant we may be sure—dying or 
living — relinquished their clutch, no 
others closed over his initials until, three 
generations later, the honest gardener 
dug it into the light of day. The sabre 
lies on my table as I write—a dumb toy 
to the curious—an eloquent volume to the 
antiquarian. The trees through which 
the north wind, tearing down the gorge 
upon river and plain, roared on stormy 
midnights, bringing a pang of sadder 
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homesickness to the hearts of the so- 
journers in the comfortless huts—creak 
and groan in the autumn blast above our 
cottage roof. But they tell no tales. 
Mr, Van Winkle affirms it is from want 
of inclination. 

Is it only my excited imagination that 
discerns solemn and sorrowful meaning 


ane 
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in their music, as I turn the ancient 
weapon over and over in my hand; 
touch shudderingly the rust-gouts that 
cannot be rubbed off; study anew the 
half-effaced etchings on the blade, the 
clear imprint upon the guard of the hilt, 
and dream longest over the few rough 
scratches that make up the “ E. L.” 





HENRY PHILLPOTTS, LATE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


Tue late incumbent of the see of 
Exeter has filled a large share in public 
attention for nearly his whole long life of 
nearly ninety-two years. He and his de- 
ceased brother George, member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Gloucester, were sons 
of a small innkeeper, and Henry, when 
a mere boy, got what is called an open 
scholarship at one of the colleges at 
Oxford University. On nearly every one 
of the foundations which form the twenty- 
four corporations federally united in the 
University, and drawing their revenues 
from real and personal estate bequeathed to 
them during many past ages, are scholar- 
ships and exhibitions which are advertised 
in the public papers as to be competed 
for. They vary from £200 to £500 a 
year. Latin and Greek, composition, 
with mathematics, generally form the 
routine. The field is open to all comers, 
as in the ancient tourneys, and the best 
knight wins, Except, by the way, in 
one celebrated case, that of no less a 
person than the Right Honorable Robert 
Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, being very short-sighted, (he is an 
Albino) actually smudged his examina- 
tion papers with his nose, so that they 
were nearly illegible, and lost him the 
first place. 

Henry Phillpotts, having climbed into 
the saddle, rode his gallant steed straight 
forward to fortune and to fame. He left 
Oxford for orders in the Episcopal Church, 
with the highest reputation of any man 
in his day, and very soon found employ- 
ment for the pen, which, in his hands, 
became a trenchant weapon. The strug- 

gle of the day was the repeal of the dis- 


graceful Statutes that deformed the Book 

of Laws in England under the head of 

Test ard Corporation Acts. Probably as 

long as England lasts Englishmen will 

never be reconciled to the pretensions of 
Rome. It is not that she suffered more 

or longer than other countries—notori- 
ously this was not the case. But not 
even in Scotland, where the priests had 
got hold of half the productive land of 

the whole kingdom in mortmain, as the 
law terms it most expressively, the “dead 
hand,” is the Papal power so detested as 
throughout England, and Henry. Phill- 
potts plunged into the arena of political 
controversy with such vigor and effect 
that George Camning, the master-spirit 
of the day, scholar, statesman, orator, by 
one of those happy inspirations which 
mark the great minister, discomfited a 
noisy adversary and electrified the House 
of Commons by saying, ‘‘ Dear Tom, this 
brown jug which now foams with mild 
ale was once Toby Phillpotts’,” thereby 
alluding to the fact that the honorable 
gentleman had brought forward no new 
fact or argument, but delivered, at second- 
hand, a masterly pamphlet by our friend 
Henry on the subject. 

Honors flowed in upon him. He soon 
got an induction to one of the richest 
parishes in Durham, and a canonry in 
that cathedral chapter. Soon after, quite 
in the prime of his manhood, he became 
Bishop of Exeter. 

He was in his best days the most tell- 
ing speaker in the House of Lords—a 
chamber where none but very high ora- 
tory is tolerated from any one, however 
powerful, and that in times when there 
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were giants in debate, such men as Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham speaking on oppo- 
site sides. Probably the quality to which 
he owed most of his undoubted power 
was his keen intellect for legal points. It 
has been often said he would have made 
a better Chancellor than either of the two 
great men we have mentioned, though 
that is not saying much, for they were 
neither of them eminent as judges, 
though quite unrivalled as advocates. 

Phillpotts was almost a Frenchman in 
neatness of language. I remember an 
occasion when a lady was called on to 
sing amid the unmistakable murmurs of 
discontent from the juniors, who knew 
what was coming, some sense of which 
caused her to protest, not very persist- 
ently, it must be admitted, that “they 
must excuse her. She could not sing.” 
However, flattering counsels prevailed, 
and she sung with a vengeance a bravura 
which stunned all ears, and was followed 
by a dead silence, This at last became 
embarrassing, when the Bishop stepped 
forward, and, presenting his hand to lead 
her from the piano, said, with his inimit- 
able smile, ‘Ah, Miss , when next 
you tell us that you cannot sing, we shall 
know how to believe you.” 

Bishop Phillpotts fought the battle of 
the Church of England persistently and 
honorably, and though worsted in some 
doctrinal points which he tried in the 
courts of law against recalcitrant minis- 
ters of his fold, he never lost the prestige 
of his legal ability. On the occasion of 
his losing the case of Gorham, which was 
happily paraphrased by Punch as the 
question whether “ Baptized the baby 
becomes sine labe,” the Bishop embodied 
his statement in a ten-cent pamphlet, 
which realized the enormous sum of 
£30,000 to him in four months. Of 
course his great enemy has been Earl 
Russell, whose vagaries on church legis- 
lation have been somewhat embarrassing 
even to his little Lordship himself. The 
Bishop cruelly roasted him about his 
notorious Durham Letter, about his Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, in fact every one of 
those erratic manifestations which seem 
to haunt that eccentric prime minister; so 
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much so that I once heard Lord Shaftes- 
bury say jokingly to him: “ Russell, I 
see you have been again putting your 
foot into that old lobster’s claw.” But 
the severest blow he got from Henry of 
Exeter was on the occasion of his mak- 
ing a great parade of churchmanship in 
his native county, of which Henry of 
Exeter was the diocesan. On Henry’s 
publicly expressing doubts, Lord Russell 
fulminated an angry epistle to the Zimes. 
Four days he waited, and then demanded 
of the Bishop whether he could point out 
a single act, a single speech in his whole 
public life which could warrant such a 
discrediting doubt. Again his Lordship 
waited, but in vain, No reply. On which 
Russell said he knew no such imputation 
could lie against him; not a line of his 
could ever contradict the policy of his 
whole political conduct. Alas, the next 
morning’s Zimes brought him the Bishop’s 
answer—a letter of his own, with the 
words in italics: “I cannot profess my- 
self a friend of the Church of England.” 
He had forgotten it, and the lobster’s 
claw pinched him sadly. I do not think 
he ever forgot this, for it was the last time 
he foregathered with so astute an adver- 
sary. Ifso distinguished a man failed in 
weathering the wily Bishop, it may 
be easily imagined lesser foes did not foil 
him. 

It happened that I was counsel in a 
case of royalties in some mines in Corn- 
wall belonging to the Bishop, where he 
claimed twelve per cent. on the gross tin 
extracted; and certainly he proved his 
prescriptive right by undeniable evidence, 
both deeds of custom and inheritance, 
The defendants were taken aback, They 
did not want to lose the leases of the 
mines, They saw they should lose their 
couse if they ventured to try it, so they 
proposed a compromise to the lawyers, 
and requested a consultation with the 
Bishop. Henry assented at once, and 
met them. He conducted his own case. 
The Cornish men are no fools, and they 
beat about the bush with great caution 
and adroitness. The Bishop said :— 

“Gentlemen, what do you propose to 
do?” 
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“My Lord, you surely will not stick to 
your twelve per cent, royalty; it is mon- 
strous.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Bishop; “but it 
is my due, and I mean to have it. You 
have your choice. You need not take 
the lease.” 

“ But, my Lord,” said the spokesman, 
“indeed it is too strong; it is taking the 
lion’s share.” 

“Would you have me take the ass’s ?” 
rejoined Phillpotts. 

They knocked under, for his case was 
won. 

It is many years since Henry Phill- 
potts appeared last in the House of Lords, 
He built himself a house in the most 
delightful nook of one of the most 
delightful counties of England, Devon- 
shire. Bishopstoke is only two miles 
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from Torquay, on the sheltered side 
of the magnificent roadstead of Torbay. 
The climate, and even the scenery, is 
almost Italian. Nearly opposite to the 
shrubbery summer-house rears itself the 
marble cliff of Babbacombe, whence piles 
of pink-veined mantelpieces are sent all 
over the world. When the evening sun 
mildly glinted on it over the calm blue 
water, the Bishop used to compare it to 
Sorrento, and he was not far wrong. 
There in cheerful old age he exercised a 
very wide hospitality, and sought, and 
was sought by the literary celebrities of 
the day, for his memory was stored with 
recollections of many gallant political 
and social fights, and up to the last he 
could 
“Shoulder his crutch and show how fields 
were won.” ; 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD PAINTER. 


Treturnep to England, my native coun- 
try, in the year 1819, and studied my art 
there very closely; as long as my means 
held out. While there I was under the 
charge of Benjamin West. West said to 
me: “I can’t teach you, until I know 
what youcan do. Paint ahead and show 
it to me.” I painted the head of my co- 
adjutor, Mr. King, and took the portrait 
tomy master. He looked atit dubiously, 
and asked me whether I understood anat- 
omy or osteology, and upon my confess- 
ing that I did not, he set me to work 
studying these. My method was to paint 
at my lodgings, and when I advanced 
with the picture, I took it to West for 
criticism, He was a painter of great 
knowledge and acquired talents, and of 
monstrous powers; but had only a mod- 
erate share of genius. His great fault 
was his hard outlines. He asked me to 
point out any defect I might see in his 
painting, and when I mentioned this he 
said, “Oh, I don’t want the engraver to 
mistake my lines.” I thought he com- 


mitted an error in painting for the en- 
graver. 
Vou. X.—5 





A miniature painter, named Miles, who 
used to be in the employ of the Emperor 
Paul, of Russia, upon Paul’s death came 
to America and taught drawing. He gave 
me a letter to a number of painters, 
among whom was Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
He received me very warmly on Miles’s 
account, but was too much of a gentle- 
man not to add, “And on your own 
also.” So when West said to me, “I 
don’t paint portraits myself, go about 
and see whose portraits you like best,” I 
availed myself of Lawrence’s instructions, 

Lawrence was one of the most finished 
gentlemen I ever met. He was often 
near the throne, and acquired the man- 
ners of a courtier, He made a good deal 
of money, but was too generous to grow 
rich, for if a beggar asked him for five 
pounds he would give him fifty. There 
was a German merchant in London 
named Angerstein, who had a fine gal- 
lery, in which were some charming pic- 
tures by Titian. He made himself Law- 
rence’s banker, giving the artist a cer- 
tain amount for his personal expenses, 
and by this means he amassed a consider- 
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ble sum for his friend. But Lawrence 
finally took the entire amount from his 
banker and soon was without money and 
in trouble again, 

Lawrence had the reputation of beinga 
gambler, how unjustly will be shown by 
the following anecdote: 

Lawrence and the Duke of Wellington 
were anxious to see a certain person, and 
could find him nowhere but at Brooks's 
well-known hotel, where gentlemen used 
to goin order to gamble. At this place, 
Lawrence being reported to be a good 
billiard player, Wellington said to him, 
“Let us have a game.” They played, 
but both made such a miserable fist at it, 
that it was not long before they laid aside 
the cues. 

On their way back they stopped to see 
& prominent lady, to whom they related 
their adventure. 

“Why, Mr. Lawrence,” said she, in a 
tone of surprise, “I thought you were 
one of the best players in London; you 
have that reputation.” 

“T used to play billiards,” he replied, 
“but never for money, and when I found 
my playing was made the subject of bets, 
I gave it up.” 

I had this anecdote from Mr. Brett, a 
ipicture-dealer, 

Instead of being a man who would 
-spend his time at the gaming table, I was 
vtold of his reading sermons at the bed- 
side of a superannuated servant, who was 


. deprived of the privilege of attending the 


:publie service. 

Gilbert C. Stuart was my teacher after 
T-returned from Europe. I was with him 
‘five or six months in Boston. He has 
been called a man who drank too much, 
but I never saw him the least disguised 
by liquor. I have been with him in com- 
pany, but never witnessed the slightest 
impropriety. He was a very capricious 
man, and never would paint unless he 
was'in the humor; although the way is 
to begim, and the humor will come after- 
wards. It was very difficult to get a pic- 
‘ture ‘he liked out of his hands, If he 
liked it, he would keep it. 

In ‘his studio one day I trod by acci- 
dent ypon a picture which was lying on 


the floor, and was frightened at what I 
had done; but he said, ‘“ Oh! you needn't 
mind, it’s only a French barber.” 
He meant Jerome Bonaparte, with whom 
he had quarrelled. He had a beautiful 
picture of Jerome’s Baltimore wife, which 
he refused to give up, threatening, if he 
bothered him any more about it, he 
would put rings through the nose and 
send it to any tavern-keeper who would 
hang it up. He would have done it too, 
as he was not a man to flinch from any- 
thing of that kind. Mr. Patterson, the 
father of the lady, afterward obtained 
possession of the portrait, and it being 
damaged I restored it for him. 

I painted a picture of a boy (my own 
son) with a hole in his hat through which 
the hair stuck out. This was very much 
admired, and Stuart himself praised it to 
others; but privately he, as he said, 
“ nicked it to pieces” for me, and the in- 
struction thus received was worth gold 
to me. 

In 1837 I again went to England, and 
while there painted a portrait of Queen 
Victoria, on a commission from the St. 
George's Society of Philadelphia. After 
I had almost despaired of being able to 
obtain a sitting, my friend, Lord Francis 
Edgerton, secured Lord Palmerston’s in- 
fluence in my behalf. I called early one 
day on the latter; he had just turned out 
of his bed and was sipping his morning 
coffee. “ Everything is arranged,” he 
said, “the Queen will sit to-day at ten.” 
I found him a delightful person, who re- 
minded me of Henry Clay in his man- 
ners. 

“How does your right of universal 
suffrage come on?” he asked. 

“Tam nota politician,” I answered; 
“T really do not know; but I think it is 
meeting with great opposition, and don’t 
think it will succeed.” 

“T hope not,” said Lord Palmerston; 
“it will get you into a heap of trouble.” 

A painting room was arranged for 
my accommodation in Buckingham Pa- 
lace. I told the men who were laying 
the carpets that they had fixed the room 
up quite enough, but they said, “Oh no, 
the Queen is particular.” 
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In order to reach the painting room I 
had to pass through a room called the 
King’s closet, and I saw lying upon the 
Queen's desk books which showed that 
she did not read nonsense. Among these 
books were Channing’s Discourses, I 
received the impression at the time that 
she was a Unitarian. 

The Queen came to the sittings with 
her secretary, the Baroness Letzen. She 
was very affable, like a well-bred lady of 
Philadelphia or Boston, and used to talk 
about different things. I saw that she 
relished American freedom very much; 
she had not had such a treat for a long 
time. I told her I would get my daugh- 
ter to sit with the regalia—if there would 
be no impropriety—in order to save her 
the trouble. 

“Oh, no impropriety,” replied Victoria, 
“but don’t spare me; if I can be of ser- 
vice I will sit.” 

After that my daughter sat with the 
regalia, which weighed thirty or forty 
pounds, The ear-rings had to be tied 
with a loop, as I had not allowed her ears 
to be pierced. 

One day the Queen sent word that she 
would come in if my daughter would re- 
main where she was. But, of course, 
Blanche stepped down, and the two girls, 
who were almost the same age, chatted 
together quite familiarly. 

The Queen wrote her name for me in 
this manner: 

For Mr. Sully, 
Vierorta Reorna, 

She also gave my daughter a medal and 
her signature, 

Her mouth was always a little open— 
probably owing to a shortness of the 
upper lip—and thus I painted it. But 
the upper part of the face was very fine, 
and her eyes, although protuberant, were 
beautiful. The picture painted for the St. 
George’s Society has been placed in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. I 
gave acopy of it to the Thistle Society 
of Charleston, in acknowledgment of 
their kindness to me, and the original 
study of the head is in my studio, 

A lawyer in London, by the name of 
Langley, asked me,— 
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“Were you not awe-struck when you 
painted that picture? ” 

“No,” I replied, “I have painted a 
number of ladies of as high respectability 
as the Queen.” 

“Why,” he said, “an English painter 
would have been overcome.” 

When I was in London at another time, 
I was told the Queen had inquired after 
me; but as she did not send for me to 
come to her, some of my friends were 
astonished by my not presenting myself 
at Court, where, however, I should have 
run the risk of meeting with a rebuff from 
some person in attendance, 

One day, I was told, the Baroness Let- 
zen, her secretary, held up the Queen’s 
handkerchief—which had been found 
somewhere—saying, “This is the Queen’s 
sign-manual!” The company laughed to 
see it full of holes; but Victoria said that 
she liked handkerchiefs which were well- 
worn and soft, as they were then pleasant 
to “sop” her eyes with, 

Leslie told me, that once the Queen 
came to witness the progress of the fres- 
coing in Buckingham Palace, which was 
being done by himself and Eastlake, As 
the company were going up the walk, the 
little Prince of Wales fell and scratched 
his arm on the gravel. The attendants 
rushed to his assistance ; but Victoria said, 
“When you stop bellowing like a calf you 
shall be attended to.” 

The same artist told me that her teacher 
of riding called once to pay his respects 
to her, 

“Ts there any office in the Palace I 
can give you?” she asked. 

He said there was none. 

“Well, then,” said the Queen, “TI will 
make one. You shall be my stirrup- 
holder.” 

So daily he was at his post, whether 
the Queen rode or not. 

Independent of her rank I have a great 
regard for that lady. They find fault with 
her because she is attached to the memo- 
ry of her husband. I think it does her 
great honor; for he was a man deserving 
of her warmest regards. 

In England, the higher the rank, the 
more affable and kind I found them. It 
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is only the little people climbing up who 
are disagreeable. 

Just before Leslie went abroad, I said 
to him one day, “Charles, you know 
nothing of oil painting; I'll give you a 
lesson.” I painted the head of an old 
man for him, he following me, and in a 
short time he learned all the trickery of 
painting in oil. He was intensely grate- 
ful for this little service, but I told him I 
wanted no return, except in kind, when- 
ever I should demand it of him. He 
laughed at this, and ridiculed the idea of 
his ever teaching me anything. But I 
knew where he was going to, and assured 
him I was not joking. When I went to 
London I said, “ Now, Leslie, remember 
the promise you gave me.” I then made 
him tell me, frinkiy, my leading fault, 

“Your pictures look,” he said, “as if 
you could blow them away.” 

“ Ah,” I replied, “ you mean that they 
lack strength,” 

“Yes,” said he, “that is it.” 

After I had labored on and, as I 
thought, corrected this fault, I asked him 
to tell me what other weakness he could 
see in my painting. He said he had no 
other suggestion to offer, and bid me go 
on in my own way. Whenever he intro- 
duved me abroad he would say, “ This is 
the gentleman who taught me how to 
paint.” He did me many acts of kind- 
ness, and gave me several of his sketches, 
He presented me also with a copy of a 
portrait of Hunter, the anatomist, by 
Reynolds. The latter he admired more 
than any other modern artist. IfI could 
put in money all the returns poor Charles 
made me it would amount to hundreds 
of dollars. 

Mrs. Leslie, the mother of Charles, 
brought the boy to Rembrandt Peale, to 
teach him to paint. Peale said to her, 
“ Madam, I have been painting for along 
time, and am far from being rich. This 
is not the road to wealth. Let him apply 
himself industriously at carpentering or 
shoemaking and he will become rich, but 
never by painting.” Although Peale’s 
advice was not taken, Leslie did not be- 
come a pupil of his. 

The mere office of painting does not 


bring riches. The painter must do all 
himself, and his time does not suffice, A 
builder or a shoemaker can hire other 
men. Reynolds died rich, but he made 
his money by speculating in pictures. 
People would purchase pictures from him 
for much more than he gave for them, 
because his possession of a picture was a 
guarantee of its excellence. Lutherburg 
was a fine painter, but he did not make 
money until he turned chandler and went 
into the manufacture of candles and soap. 

I met Landseer frequently and liked 
him exceedingly. The first time I saw 
him was in the Royal Academy. I met 
him subsequently at dinner at Lord 
Decker’s. We were going about the 
room, and noticed, under a glass case, a 
group of horse, modelled in clay. The 
group, which would have done credit to 
any sculptor, was by Lady Decker. I 
have seen engravings from the drawings 
of Mrs. Jamieson, which were very good, 
and I have known a number of charming 
painters among Englishwomen ; for when 
they study art they do it thoroughly, and 
not by halves. 

Mrs. Jamieson received her friends once 
a week, and at her house I met Carlyle. 
Of course, I was “all ears.” He was a 
very pompous, authoritative man, whom 
the hostess brought out by making him 
talk about writers. In speaking of one 
he hesitated and said: “ Mrs. Jamieson, 
if a plain man gives me his own opinion, 
I listen with respect. But if he gives 
me the opinions of others, I would rather 
go to the originals.” TI thought that the 
best thing I heard Carlyle say. 

When I went to London I had a great 
desire to meet the poet Campbell. But 
I was told that aliterary society had been 
compelled to black-ball him, as when he 
disagreed with a gentleman at the table, 
he would throw his wig, and even the 
decanter at him. After learning this I 
made no more efforts to see the poet. 

Leslie gave me a permit to visit a room 
in the English Royal Academy not gen- 
erally thrown open to the public, in which 
were two paintings by Correggio, bought 
by the Government from Lord London- 
derry for £11,000. The “Ecce Homo” 
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was beyond my power of praising. The 
other picture was “The Education by 
Venus and Mercury of Cupid.” After 
seeing the latter, I asked Leslie whether 
Venus was a handsome personage. “ Yes,” 
he replied, “ but this must have been rub- 

_ bed.” It was amiserable daub, and worth 
nothing. Some restorer had repainted 
the head, and done it shamefully. 

In a gallery at Durwich, I saw a pic- 
ture—said to be by Reynolds—of “ Mrs. 
Siddons, as the Tragic Muse.” I asked 
the curator if this was the original. He 
looked at me as if to say, “ Poor fellow, 
he don’t know anything,” and answered, 
“ Of course it is.” I afterward saw the 
original at the Marquis of Westminster’s | 

The question arose in my mind, Why 
do not the English painters say what 
they must know to be true. But I found 
out that if an artist there should tell the 
truth, he would gain the ill-will of the 
owners of pictures and their friends, who, 
although they might acknowledge that 
he could himself paint, would declare that 
he was no judge of other people’s pro- 
ductions. Those who go abroad must 
judge of paintings for themselves, 

I visited the gallery of Mr. Peel (after- 
ward Sir Robert), and saw there the cele- 
brated “ Chapeau de Paille,” by Rubens. 
It was an exquisite picture. 

“ But,” said I to Mr. Peel, “this is not 
a straw hat.” 

“No,” he said; “ butit would take more 
time to set the matter right than it is 
worth,” 

It is a “Chapeau d’Espagne,” a beaver. 

Rembrandt Peale was always very kind 
to me. Whenever he knew me to be in 
the least want, he came to me at once. 
I must candidly say, I did not like his 
manner of painting, and therefore did not 
follow it; he was too careful and pains- 
taking. I remember this very charac- 
teristic anecdote. At the time I speak 
of, the ladies wore colored bodices. The 
father of the lady whom he was paint- 
ing asked Peale to rub out the bodice he 
had placed in the picture, and paint one 
of another color. This he refused to do, 

“Why,” said the gentleman, “are you 
not painting this portrait for me ?” 
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“ No,” replied Peale, “I am painting 
it for you and myself, and if it were done 
inartistically, I would be the only one to 
suffer, The disgrace would be mine, not 
yours.” Persons who are not acquainted 
with art do not know what a little thing 
will spoil a picture. 

When I went to New York to see the 
first exhibition of the Academy, I was 
struck by a very fine miniature, and ask- 
ed who painted it. “Inman,” was the 
reply. Passing on a little farther, I no- 
ticed another exquisite miniature, and 
again inquired the artist’s name. 

“Do you like it?” I was asked. 

“T never saw anything superior to it.” 

“Well, it was painted by Inman.” 

After a while, I saw the portrait of a 
gentleman hanging on the wall; he had 
a hand in his coat, and from the pocket 
showed a red silk handkerchief, according 
beautifully with the drapery, and exhibit- 
ing the judgment of a good artist. “That 
is exceedingly well done,” I said; ‘‘ who 
painted it?” Once more the answer was, 
“Tnman.” All the best things in the ex- 
hibition were by him—miniatures, por- 
traits, compositions. Besides being an 
excellent painter, he was a very good 
fellow. 

As aclass Friends are the most patient 
sitters, and sailors are the most im- 
patient. The most patient sailor I ever 
painted was “Old Ironsides,” then Cap- 
tain Stewart. This was my first full- 
length portrait. He called to arrange 
the time for a sitting, and was just going 
away when I said to him, 

“But, Captain, you have not told me 
the size.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “the old woman 
{his mother] wants me, and she shall 
have me altogether.” 

I painted Decatur at New York, for 
that city. He was a very impatient sit- 
ter, although a most gentlemanly man. 
He had very much of a French face, with 
a long nose, 

About this time I saw a great deal of 
Irving. When I had done with Decatur, 
Irving carried me up to West Point; 
thence we went to Livingstone and there 
parted. When I went out sketching he 
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used to accompany me, and would em- 
ploy his time in writing. He was in the 
habit.of singing snatches of Mother 
Goose songs, such as, 


** The little dog laughed to see the sport, 
And the cow jumped over the moon.” 


A man who could take pleasure in such 
things must have been very simple- 
hearted. The best letters I had when I 
came to Philadelphia from New York 
were from Irving. They were to ladies, 
and were of great service to me. 

Lafayette I painted from life, in Wash- 
ington, for the city of Philadelphia. He 
invited me very cordially to visit him in 
France. 

I painted Cooke, the actor, about two 
weeks after he came to Philadelphia, I 
made three pictures of him: a full-length, 
in the character of Richard ITI.—now in 
the Philadelphia Academy; one dressed 
as a gentleman,—owned by Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, and a head which I learn has 
recently been sold in New York. He 
wae a bon-vivant, and a most wonderful 
actor. When I first saw him act, (in 
Philadelphia) it was very difficult to get 
into the house. In the first scenes I was 
disappointed, but as the play advanced 
I grew enthusiastic. Mr. Benjamin Wil- 
cox was with me, and our seat was a 
carpenter's horse. When he wanted to 
applaud he would cry, “ Get off, Sully, 
get off,” and then he would pound away 
vigorously with both ends of our seat. 

It has been said that “the genius of 
architecture cast its malediction upon 
America.” Many years ago I was taken, 
in Richmond, Virginia, by a lawyer of 
the place, to see the Capitol. When he 
asked me my opinion I told him I was 
sorry he had inquired, as I could not ad- 
mire the building. 

“But,” he said, “Mr. Jefferson fur- 
nished the model, which was after the 
Maison Carrée.” 

“Ah!” said I, “Mr, Jefferson was a 
very good judge of architecture; if he 
gave you the model it was a fine one.” 

“It is in the library of the Capitol; I 
will show it to you.” 

It was admirable indeed. 
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“But,” I said, “ this isa very different 
thing from the building you have erected. 
In the first place you have made the 
angle of the roof acute, whereas in the 
model it is obtuse ; the architrave, which 
should give the idea of solidity, is broken 


by windows; the columns, in other | 


buildings larger at the base, are here 
larger at the top; the porch has no steps 
to it.” 

If the architect had intended to make 
a travesty on the original, he had admira- 
bly succeeded. The acute angle of the 
roof was, he said, in order to make the 
rain pass off readily, and the other varia- 
tions were explained in a similar manner. 

When the model of Girard College 
was on exhibition in Independence Hall, 
I went to look at it, and being asked my 
opinion by Mr. Biddle, I told him that 
while I did not pretend to be an archi- 
tect, I must say it looked to me too 
“dumpty.” 

“That,” said Mr. Biddle, “is because 
you looked down upon it.” 

“No,” Ireplied, “I took the precau- 
tion to stoop and look at it ona level, 
and still it looked dumpty.” 

The architect, who was present, said 
it was too late to make the necessary 
change in order to get rid of this effect. 
There were not enough cqlumns ‘at the 
sides, and to remedy the difficulty I sug- 
gested making double rows of columns 
in the porticoes. 

“Tt would cost too much,” said the 
architect. 

“Don’t say a word about any more 
expense,” cried Mr. Biddle. 

“Well,” I said, “Iam sorry you did 
not put up a building like a factory, as 
now it willbe said either that Americans 
try to improve on the antique, or else 
that they are very poor copyists.” 

I think that the progress of American 
art, considering its opportunities, has been 
wonderful, and that this country will yet 
rival everything that has been done. It was 
Fuseli who made this remarkable state- 
ment: ‘Sir, the arts are travelling west- 
ward, and although I will not, you may 
live to see the day when American art 
will attain the highest round in the ladder.” 
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LIFE IN MEXICO CITY. 


Wuen the winter sun beams down 
upon it; when the cool winds steal from 
the great hills and lovingly fan your 
cheek; when the clear waters that bind 
the Aztec city round, ripple musically 
beneath an unclouded sky; when the 
sunsets are grandest, then visit Mexico. 
High up, and miles away in the blazing 
sun, glares the snow-capped Popocate- 
petl; beneath, a boundless green, patched 
with flowery fields of red, and yellow, 
and blue; little brooks hurry from the 
hills, and sheets of water—like flakes 
of silver—leap from the cliffs; nearer 
yet, boats decked in gaudy colors, and 
swept by sinewy arms across the crystal 
sea, and “airs of flute and guitar” drift 
out from a hundred canoes, All these 
turn one back to the golden age of Mex- 
ico, when the halls of the Montezumas 
echoed the hymus of peace, and when 
the looms and busy fingers of the people 
were working out a wonderful destiny 
for the red man. 

The “halls of the Montezumas” went 
to dust years ago; the fabled floating 
gardens drifted out of sight, and the great 
causeways, so famous in Mexican annals, 
crumbled away, leaving but a wreck be- 
hind. The palace of the Viceroy, Em- 
peror, and President, stands upon the 
very spot where the line of Indian em- 
perors gave audience and laws. Long 
rows of stone fronts—three stories and 
balconied—rise up from the site of the 
adobe huts of the aborigines. The stran- 
ger inherits the wealth, while the descen- 
dants of kings are the hewers, and pack- 
ers, and carriers, The Indian, blanketed 
and in rags—with visage and character- 
istics of a slave—staggers through sun 
and dust, bearing water-jug, or panniers, 
or charcoal box, or refuse sack upon his 
back ; and the companion with whom he 
is mated—hooded and barefoot—at his 
heels, vends her tortillas from door to 
door, or sits on the curb till the buyer 
comes, Here are wealth and want; beauty 
and deformity. Life is here with all its 
luxuries and all its wretchedness, To 


think of the magnificence of this city ; the 
thousand palaces where wealth is gar- 
nered; the two hundred temples filled 
with treasure; the fountains that play 
from silver pipes; the buildings that cost 
millions of money and thousands of hu- 
man lives; the piles of stone and mortar; 
to think that all these were wrung from 
the toil and blood of millions of disfran- 
chised Aztecs and Toltecs, who once 
were masters of this valley and “city set 
in a silver sea.” 

Cortez, commissioned by a Spanish 
king, put to death the Indian emperor. 
Three anda half centuries roll away, and, 
strange retribution, a representative of 
the Montezumas—in turn—puts to death 
Maximilian, a descendant of the same 
Spanish king. 

When Maximilian came to Mexico 
City the plaza was a dead level—ten 
acres in extent—of bouldered ground, 
treeless, shrubless, grassless, and bleak as 
any desert. To-day, trees, rare shrubs, 
and flowers fillup the waste, and mounds 
rise amid the green, jets of water sparkle 
in the sunlight. The place is a marvel of 
taste and beauty, and here thousands con- 
gregate on the evening of every day. 
This is the handiwork of the late Empe- 
ror. His genius and taste planned and 
his money executed it. Chapultepec, his 
country-seat, grew into a perfect para- 
dise under his eye and by means of his 
private purse. To him the Congressional 
Hall owes its architectural beauty and 
finish. He did more for Mexico, of the 
solid, useful, and ornamental; in the fine 
arts, education, benevolence, than all the 
presidents and usurpers from Iturbide to 
Juarez, Is it a marvel, then, that they 
celebrate the grand mass in the churches 
for the dead; that this unstable race, once 
acquiescing in his death, should to-day 
clamor for the martyr’s image to be 
placed, for worship, among the saints? 
This is no new thing in Mexico. Insta- 
bility is a crowning characteristic of the 
Mexican, He never permits principle or 
patriotism to interfere with his interest, 
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To-day he is a Liberal, to-morrow an Im- 
perialist. And he will, if a soldier, fight 
on both sides the same day. 

A man with large mouth, thick lips, 
low forehead, and ungainly figure—the 
profile of the southern tribes of Mexico 
—that is the Indian president. His face is 
homely as Indian’s ever was; his arms rest 
uncouthly on his chair; and while his 
lips move, once in a while from the dull 
eye snaps out a flash of fire. Benito 
Juarez, the same who made and sold ci- 
garritos in New Orleans when the reac- 
tionists held the reins in Mexico; the 
same who, by use of bayonet and past 
prestige, holds the president's chair to-day. 
One cannot doubt the nature of the man 
after his share of official cruelty in the 
Queretaro tragedy. In that sunken eye 
lurks no mercy for a defenceless anti- 
Juarist; and there is stuff in that grim 
face that angels could not move to pity. 

In the Congress, near 150 members 
represent the twenty odd States of the 
republic, and do business for the nation. 
This body when in council is a curious 
picture. Here is the Castilian—fair and 
dark ; the Indian; the mixed-bloods—the 
whole comprising every shade of color, 
from the whitest to the darkest; and every 
costume, from that of the teamster to the 
dandy, from the dandy to the statesman. 
Oratory there is none; of rant and 
“beating the wind,” enough. In legisla- 
ting there is a looseness and lack of me- 
thod; and while some sound thinkers 
grace the assembly, there is a host of 
egotists and empty-heads. Here a lady 
never comes. In the galleries linger small 
groups, whose eyes wander about the 
paintings and scrolls rather than towards 
the dull treadmill below. The few busy 
men are those on the stairway—and these 
seek concessions, or are pushing an ac- 
count through the circumlocution office. 
When the President's hammer falls the 
usual buzz breaks into a noisy vociferation, 
and down the steps they go, gesticulating 
aird laughing like so many schoolboys. 
If on the Alameda at sunset, you may 
see many stripling statesmen on a drive, 
or, later, in the fashionable cafés, or at 
faro, monte, or poker. The Congress 
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changes its presiding officer every month. 
The scramble for this office is not undig- 
nified nor in the least exciting. 
Although land outside of cities is not 
subject to taxation, within the getes 
the tax upon real and personal property 
is enormous. For everything a man pos- 
sesses and consumes he is heavily taxed. 
In nothing is he exempt. This burden is 
grievous upon the people; and, in many 
cases, not only consumes the profits of 
business, but swallows up the capital and 
stock besides. With characteristic mean- 
ness, (the authorities call it necessity) 
Government is not content with imme- 
diate payment of the present tax, but 
compels payment again of that wrung 
from the people during the Empire. It 
is a clear case of grinding between the 
upper and nether millstones of power. 
Complaints are futile. Usurpations and 
oppressions are the people’s inheritance ; 
and they bend their necks to them, and 
wait for better times. The products of 
the soil in Central Mexico are cheap 
enough; but the cost of shipping by wa- 
gon from Vera Cruz puts foreign articles 
at fabulous prices. Duties upon goods in 
transitu and at the seaboard are the main 
source of revenue to the Government. 
The latter exercises wonderful ingenuity 
in tracking down insurrections. Spies 
scent out disaffection and revolts, and the 
bullet does its work. Between the police 
and the military a mortal feud exists, 
Skirmishes are not unfrequent upon the 
streets, Assassinations are fearfully pre- 
valent. A man must be bold indeed to 
walk, unarmed, the streets at night-time. 
The ladrones are a desperate class of 
men—unprincipled and reckless. They 
have no visible means of support; they 
number twenty thousand; and they bur- 
row in hovels on the outer limits of the 
capital, Their real vocation is to assas- 
sinate, kidnap, and rob. They congrégate 
sometimes on the Alameda, and if God 
ever wrote on the faces of men warning to 
their fellows, then, surely, He did upon 
these miscreants: for this assembly types 
every shade of scoundrelism, duplicity, 
mendicancy—an aggregation of filth and 
rags and crime, the must loathsome, the 
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most villanous, that eye ever looked upon 
in any land. Remove the bayonet, and 
the city would be condemned to sack and 
pillage before sunset. 
wolves, they scent every whiff of blood 
in the winds. They are’ first, last, and 
loudest at an execution, and will mob 
without pretence or provocation. When 
old General Vidauri was so brutally shot 
by the Liberals, in 1867, these fiends jeered 
at him, and, the same night, in a fit of 
indignation, mobbed the man who be- 
trayed the General to the authorities, 
Sunday is the principal business day. 
Then the stores are filled all day long, 
the markets thronged, the theatres open, 
and, if there is a bull-fight in contempla- 
tion, (although this diversion is now pro- 
hibited within the gates) Sabbath evening 
is sure to be selected. Concubinage is 
one of the crying sins. The general 
looseness of morals and easy virtue pre- 
vailing, may be estimated by knowing 
that the illegitimates annually born num- 
ber one-third of the whole infant popu- 
lation, This the law, instead of preventing, 
sanctions by its silence. The women are 
subject to every caprice of fortune: help- 
less and ignorant, with no vocation, no 
avenue to honest support; educated to 
despise chastity, to love money more than 
all else, it is not marvelous that thousands 
embrace, as a sort of necessity, a life of 
lewdness and shame. The sin of licen- 
tiousness permeates all classes, and the 
open and sovereign contempt for chastity 
has a practical demonstration in the un- 
blushing record of men in high position. 
The government of the capital is, in a 
great measure, vested in a gobernador, 
whose will is the supreme law. From 
his decrees there is no appeal. He levels 
barricades, widens streets, demolishes 
buildings, and cuts canals at his discretion. 
The genius of this functionary has lately 
been directed toward that difficult problem 
—the drainage of the city. The lake Tez- 
cuco, when swollen by summer rains, 
backs up to the main plaza and floods the 
entire city. In 1629, for a period of three 
months, the whole capital was deluged 
in three feet of water. Lesser inunda- 
tions have been frequent since then. 
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During these times, water bursts from 
the earth—in the streets—in the houses 
—everywhere over the city. The site of 
Mexico is lower than the surrounding 
country, and for the two lakes—one fresh, 
one salt—no outlet exists, The centre of 
the city is but a few feet above the ordi- 
nary level of the lakes. The place is 
therefore liable to inundation during the 
prevalence of each rainy season. Native 
engineers have heretofore exhausted their 
inventive talent in ditching and throw- 
ing up levees; this proving useless in 
some seasons, 

The press of the capital, though digni- 
fied in style, is not vigorous. License of 
speech is not a privilege enjoyed within 
the boundaries of the republic. Ten 
sheets—one is in the French, one in the 
Spanish, and one in the American in- 
terest—daily and weekly, are scattered 
sparsely among the populace; not one of 
which dares speak above its breath, A 
special law to curb free utterance was 
enacted; and so wherever a newspaper 
is published a censor is posted; and when- 
ever thought runs too freely for this de- 
mocratic administration the press stops, 
and the editor goes to prison. It is 
criminal to speak of the wrong-doings of 
a@ government official; it is a crime to 
expose corruption, malfeasance, or usur- 
pation. Literature is in swaddling-clothes; 
the few efforts at the poetic, dramatic, 
and historical are not startling concep- 
tions, The rich are of foreign extraction; 
they owe no allegiance to the govern- 
ment, and have nothing in common with 
the masses, They toil to accumulate 
money, and while doing this they iden- 
tify themselves with no party, and feel 
interest in the reign of anarchy or peace 
only so far as their pockets are concerned. 
As to attachment to the institutions, and 
love of country, they claim none. Soin 
all the cities of the land; and as in the 
cities, so in the whole of Mexico, 

Mexico is, indeed, a nation of frag- 
ments, having no common sympathies, no 
past to reverence, no future in prospec- 
tive, no ancestral fires, no national virtues 
—absolutely nothing to stir up enthusi- 
asm, Liberty—boasted of betimes in 
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harangues—is a myth, a watchword for 
unlicensed crusades upon the property 
and lives of men. If there is any true 
patriotism in the land it never finds ex- 
pression in act, or is lost in the débris of 
government, or strangled in the struggles 
for power, or crushed by the force of fac- 
tion. The dawn of better times, as pre- 
dicted by the sanguine well-wishers of the 
nation, is a shadow, whereon the flimsiest 
hope cannot hinge. Here is luxury, and in 
select circles a perceptible leaning toward 
cultivation; here are types of higher civi- 
lization and marvels of wealth. The bal- 
conies at night, and parlors by day, blaze 
with diamonds and beauty. But the thou- 
sands of this metropolis who struggle in 
servile wretchedness and wallow in the 
lower deeps of existence, are, for very 
numbers, as clouds of locusts that darken 
the sun. 

It was but yesterday that from a 
princely dwelling near the plaza emerged 
a funeral cortége. It passed down the 
street with all the pomp and show of a 
royal pageant. The solid men of the city, 
chiefs in flaming uniforms and trappings 
of silver, the savans, the wise men who 
dispense laws, followed the black-plumed 
hearse—all doing honor to wealth and 
position, It was a “ Lope” funeral, and 
thousands watched from the windows and 
balconies and on the streets. The bells 
tolled, and in the great cathedral there 
were solemn ceremonies and a grand 
parade. Later in the day, and from the 
same street, filed out another funeral pro- 
cession. But no one asked his neighbor 
of the dead; no curious eyes looked from 
curtained windows as the mourners passed 
on in the same road beyond the gates of 
the city. No coffin this time, covered with 
velvet and gold. The body, shrouded in 
coarse muslin, with face exposed to the 
sun, was borne on a wooden slab, on the 
head of a blanketed carrier ; and the cor- 
tége—a mother in rags and with bare feet, 
following, alone, her child to the great 
city of the dead. Such is the gulf sepa- 
rating the descendants of the Europeans 
who came to these shores centuries ago, 
and the millions of plebeian aborigines and 
their descendants, 





Near a quarter of a million of people 
live in the capital. How do they all gain 
a subsistence? The inquiry is a puzzle, 
With no mills, machine-shops, factories, 
or public works, what is there for the 
thousands who people this city to do? 
The food of the poor is simple and cheap; 
but whence comes even the little required 
to purchase their corn tortillas and pepper 
soup? Many are carriers and servants; 
thousands are in the chain-gang, and sub- 
sist upon the city. Thousands steal their 
bread and apparel ; thousands live, noone 
knows how; and thousands more are 
paupers and mendicants, treading daily 
the streets as an army. Many live upon 
the strangers thatcome and go. Beggars, 
eyeless and legless, beleaguer you on the 
streets and markets—piteous sights, hold- 
ing out their withered limbs and leprous- 
eaten arms—pleading all day long of every 
passer-by for alms, bread or money, to 
prolong their wretched lives. In Mexico 
there are no asylums for the poor or 
homes for the crippled; no institutions 
for the blind or insane. They are li- 
censed to beg so many hours each day; 
so you are encompassed and prayed to 
and threatened, The country swarms 
with these gentry; they meet you at 
every turn; and a stranger scarcely sets 
foot upon shore before he is beset by 
scores of professional beggars. Many 
may be seen sad and weeping, haggard 
and hungry, in the morning, and again at 
night happy, insulting, and drunk. 

A pleasant enough city to live in is 
Mexico; clean and healthy, with good 
water, bracing winds, cool nights, and 
surrounding scenery of peculiar beauty 
and grandeur. But with all these ad- 
vantages it is a city that consumes, but 
gives nothing in return; a city without a 
bank, insurance office, or public library, 
except in contemplation; a city guiltless 
of genius, invention, or, letters, Gold it 
worshipped, and gold it gained. The 
things of to-day are as those of two cen- 
turies past. The post-office is a century 
behind the age; the daily delivery only 
equalling that of a town of 3,000 popula- 
tion in the United States, and the postage 
for 200 miles on oso letter being 25 
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cents, and by “extraordinary” 50 cents, 
With a police remarkable only for in- 
subordination and imbecility, a city 
government expensive and oppressive, 
with an experditure—municipal and na- 
tional—that wrings twelve per cent from 
every hundred worth of property, one 
need net wonder at the scores of vacant 
store-rooms in the heart of the place, and 
the exodus of foreigners and business men 
from the capital. 

The Government is here, the bulk of 
the army, the military chiefs—the intel- 
lect and sinéw of the nation; and there 
are grand balls and festivals, and rounds 
of gayety and costly show, and the na- 
tional and city treasuries pay the bills, 
The merchant extorts from the consumer; 
the government in turn drains the mer- 
chant. In brief, there is debt beyond the 
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possibility of redemption; a treasury de- 
pleted, and a populace bankrupt and 
clamorous, 

Hopefully, indeed, the people looked 
forward for the consummation of the pro- 
phecy that went out in times of Imperial 
overthrow, that this beautiful city should, 
in the space of six months, be the centre 
of a prosperous, growing, and solvent 
republic, The day which was to have 
witnessed the fulfilment of the prediction 
has passed away. It will never come 
while bigoted, illiberal men rule the land, 
and stay progress through their hatred of 
utilitarianism. It will never come while 
men who decree and command persist in 
following a suicidal policy, and make the 
country’s weal secondary to self-aggran- 
dizement. 


BOOKS AND READING. 
No. IX. 


A COURSE OF HISTORICAL READING, 


WE proceed next to give an outline of 
acourse of Historical Reading. It will 
be remembered that we do not propose 
to furnish a list of books for the student, 
but only for the general reader. We be- 
gin with the earliest period, and follow 
the order of time. 

The best ‘and most readily accessible 
general history of the earliest nations is 
,Philip Smith's History of the World, from 
the Earliest Records to the Present Time, of 
which the history of the nations of anti- 
quity is complete, and comprises three 
volumes. This History has the very 
great advantage of using the results of 
the latest researches and explorations in 


single country or a single period, and are 
not constrained by the necessity of con's 
densation. It is especially serviceable 
as an introduction to more special and 
particular histories. This work cannot 
be recommended too earnestly as compar- 
ed with Rollin, Prideaux, Schuckford, and 
numerous writers like them, whose use- 
fulness and authority have been superse- 
ded, and whose occupation ought by this 
time to be gone. It is to be feared that 
notwithstanding the progress of civiliza- 
tion, shoals of their works will continue 
to be multiplied by the zeal of interested 
publishers, and that. book-agents will 
peddle them off as standard histories, 


literary and monumental remains, and is ,Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient History, 


written and compiled with a distinct re- 
cognition of the critical method which we 
have already noticed. It suffers, as was 
unavoidable, under the disadvantage of 
being acompilation. It is of necessity not 
written with the enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness which those writers only attain who 
have limited their investigations to a 


etc., in three volumes, treat of special topics 
with learning and freshness. They are of a 
general character, and are in striking 
contrast with those excessively minute 
and learned investigations which were 
given to the world in the first volumes 
of his History of Rome, and which have 
occasioned the impression that Niebuhr 
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in all his writings is unintelligible to all 
readers who are not scholars. 
A. H. L, Heeren, in his Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of Ancient Asiatic Na- 
' tions, and Politics, Intercourse, and Trade 
of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians, treats of these special topics 
with great freshness, and has the great 
merit of continually confronting and com- 
paring the past with the present, making 
the ancient world to seem a real world to 
the modern reader, and its life to be re- 
produced as an actual and present reality. 
He writes for the historic imagination as 
well as for the historic judgment. Rawlin- 
son’s History of the Five Great Monarchies 
\of the Ancient Eastern World is a recent 
work, which is at once original, drawn 
from direct research, critical, and rever- 
ent of things and truths which are sa- 
cred. Rawlinson’s Herodotus ought to be 
named in this connection. 

In the history and antiquities of Egypt, 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson is the highest author- 
ity, and he may be read either in his 
larger work, Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, 6 vols. 8vo, or in the 
more popular and abridged Popular Ac- 
counts of the Ancient Egyptians, 2 vols. 
12mo. Uhleman’s Three Days in Memphis 
is as successful an attempt at reviving 
the Egyptian world to the imagination of 
the moderns as could be expected. Egypt, 
Ancient and Modern, by M. Russell, is a 
brief compend of Egyptian _ history. 
Egypt and the Books of Moses is an elabo- 
rate work, by E. W. Hengstenberg. Egypt, 
Past and Present, by Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
is carefully prepared. Egypt, its Place in 
the World’s History, by Baron Bunsen, 
has the characteristic excellen¢ies and 
defects of its well-known author. 

If we pass from Egypt to Palestine, 
we have for the general reader the well- 
known and the well-written History of 
the Jews, by the eloquent and scholarly 
H. H. Milman. This work is not as fre- 
quently and faithfully read as it deserves 
to be. It is written with the critical spirit 
of a thorough scholar, with the candor of 
an enlightened Biblical student, with the 
imagination of a poet. and the faith of a 


believing Christian. Jahn’s History of the» general reader. 
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‘Hebrew Commonwealth, from the German, 
is solid and trustworthy, but heayy in 
style, Ewald’s History ofthe People of Is- 
rael, from the German, translated in part, 
is masterly for its learning and original- 
ity, but abundant in capricious and not 
always well-sustained suggestions. For 
the understanding of the Hebrew institu- 
tions in their relation to the Hebrew lit- 
erature, Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
from the German, is invaluable. No in- 
telligent and thoughtful.reader can fail to 
be delighted and instructed by its elo- 
quent pages. Heion’s Pilgrimage, an 
historical novel, from the German of F, 
Strauss, published more recently also 
under the title of The Glory of the House 
of Israel, is a very syecessful attempt to 
reproduce in a tale the life of the Jewish 
people in the century preceding the ad- 
vent of Christ. It was prepared with 
great care, with competent learning, and 
as an aid to the study of the Jewish his- 
tory and institutions, as well as a sucess- 
ful interpreter of the Jewish faith and 
worship, is worth a score of professed and 
formal commentaries. Its merits are far 
superior to many extemporized and su- 
perficial imitations, that make up for 
what they lack in historic accuracy, in 
exaggerated diction, ill-conceived illus- 
trations, and extravagant portraiture. 
No thorough student of Jewish history 
would be willing to overlook the works 
of Josephus, the only, but not always to 
be trusted authority upon many points, 
The ordinary reader cannot but find 
great advantage in reading portions of 
these works, if for no other reason 
than that they so effectually transport 
him back into the past, and enable him 
to understand and to sympathize with 
the spirit of the enlightened politi- 
cal Jews of those times, The Geogra- 
phy of Palestine has been treated in an 
exhaustive and critical way by the emi- 
nent Professor Edward Robinson in his 
Biblical Researches, and his Geography of 
Palestine. The Sinai and Palestine, in 
connection with their History, by Arthur 
P. Stanley, is more popular in its form, 
and is better adapted to the use of the 
The Maps of Palestine 
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that were edited by Dr, Robinson are 
very carefully corrected, and the Map of 
the Holy Land, by C, W. M. Van de Velde, 
is in every respect deserving the high- 
est confidence, 

From Palestine to Greece is but a 
short distance, and the transition is not 
unnatural from the Hebraic to the Greek 
history, and Wordsworth's Greece, Pic- 
torial, Descriptive, and Historical, and a 
History of Greek Art, is an admirable in- 
troduction to the study of the geogra- 
phy history and literature of that won- 
derful country. The extended and care- 
fully written History of Greece by George 
Grote has superseded almost every other, 
and no objection can be urged against it, 
except its excessive minuteness and its 
length, A good abridgment of it for 
schools and beginners has been prepared 
by William Smith, Mitford’s History of 
Greece is written with great spirit and 
with masterly vigor; but it is excessively 
partisan in its character, the writer being 
a desperate enemy to popular institu- 
tions of every kind, and finding in the 
convulsions and changes of the states of 


_ Greece abundant confirmations of his 


political doctrines. Thirlwall’s History 
of Greece is carefully written, but it wants 
the spirit of Mitford, and the critical re- 
search and masterly insight of Grote. 
E. Curtius’ Manual History, from the Ger- 
man, from the reputation of the author, 
must be accepted as of high authority. 
Anacharsis’ Travels, by J. J. Barthelemy, 
from the French, is an attempt to recall 
the Greece that was, in a series of im- 
agined travels taken in the palmy days 
of the Grecian States. Pausanias’ Greece, 
an itinerary from a careful traveler and 
antiquary of the second century, is in- 
valuable as a record of places, buildings, 
and works of art as seen by Greek eyes 
and judged by a Greek mind. Becker's 
Charicles is a brief and formal, but for its 
purposes an admirable historical novel, 
the design of which is to reproduce Greek 
life as it has been revived and inter- 
preted by the thorough critical researches 
of modern scholarship. It is fortified 
and illustrated by abundant notes, which 
refer to the classical writers, Athens, its 
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Rise and Fall, by E. L. Bulwer, is elo- 
quently written, and serves to quicken 
and aid the historic imagination. 

The later history of Greece has been 
carefully and laboriously . written by 
George Finlay in the following works, 
which are above the taste and the wants, 
as they are beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary reader: Greece under the Romans, 
Medieval History of Greece, History of 
the Byzantine and Greek Empire. 

The history of Rome may be said to be — 
well represented in English literature by 
Thomas Arnold’s History of Rome and 
his Later Roman Commonwealth, and by 
Charles Merivale’s Rome under the Em- 
perors, These works may be recom- 
mended as of the very highest authority 
in respect to research and thoroughness, 
They are all written in a clear and fluent 

, Style. Liddell’s History is a scholarly 
manual compiled from the best sources, 
John Lord's Old Roman World is elabor- 
ate, but ambitiously written. Theodore 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, from the 
German, is now accessible to English 
readers, and cannot be too highly praised 
for its sagacious philosophy. Becker’s 
Gallus does the same for Roman life 
which his Charicles does for Greek 
life. Forsyth’s Life of Cicero, though a 
little stiff and ponderous in its move- 
ment, is valuable to the reader who de- 
sires to understand somewhat of the 
individual life of one of the most distin- 
guished of Roman writers and statesmen, 
and who also would learn somewhat of 
the domestic and social life of the coun- 
try, as reflected in personal record of 
the feelings and the fortunes of so great 
a man. This biography, like the most 
interesting of modern lives, is in the 
main drawn from Cicero’s private letters. 
The whole correspondence of Cicero with 
Atticus is accessible by translations to 
English readers. Plutarch’s Lives have 
been read with enthusiasm by thousands 
of youths, and have at least imbued their 
readers with vivid impressions of amcient 
thought and feeling. Clough’s revised 
edition is the best. 

This suggests the thought that the 
reader of Greek and Roman history who 
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is not a proficient in the Greek and Latin 
languages,—as well as many who are,— 
cannot be said to master the history of 
these countries unless he knows some- 
thing of their literature and of its history. 
There are now accessible many good 
translations of the works of the leading 
writers in prose and poetry, as also good 
critical and popular histories of these lit- 
eratures. The great poems of Homer 
have been rendered into English with 
various ability and success, from the 
quaint and graphic Chapman down to 
the Earl of Derby and two or three after 
him. The history of Herodotus has been 
translated and commented upon by Raw- 
linson. Several of the Dialogues of 
Plato have been translated into fluent 
English with annotations by the eminent 
philosopher W. Whewel. George Grote 
has written an elaborate treatise upon 
the writings of Plato, in the form of a 
careful analysis of each of his Dialogues. 
Aristotle’s Ethics, Rhetoric, and Treatise 
on Poetry have been well translated and 
published in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
The Tragedies of Sophocles have been 
translated by Plumptree, and some of the 
Comedies of Aristophanes have been ad- 
mirably rendered by J. Hookham Frere 
Couington’s Virgil is interesting even to 
aschoolboy. Many of the translations of 
the leading Latin writers need not be 
enumerated. William Morris’s Life and 
Death of Jason, imitated from the Greek, 
is admirably fitted to awaken the feeling 
for ancient life and to transport the reader 
mto the earlier centuries. Of the his- 
tories of Greek and Roman literature we 
may name Mure’s History of Greek Lit- 
erature, also K. Q. Miiller’s History of An- 
cient Greek Literature, prepared under the 
auspices of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and Dunlop's History 
of Roman Literature. William Smith's 
Dictionaries of Ancient Geography, 2 vols. ; 
of Antiquities, 1 vol., and of Biography and 
Mythology, 3 vols., are an encyclopedia of 
reference upon all points and questions 
which relate to Greek and Roman his- 
tory, literature, and biography. Rollin’s 
History of the Arts and Sciences of the An- 
cients is a much better book than the much 
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better known Ancient Universal History, 

As we come from ancient to mod- 
ern times, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and the rise and growth of the 
Christian Church attract our attention. 
They cannot be left out of view, tor they 
are entwined with the rise and growth 
of all the modern States, and ina great part 
constitute as well as in greater measure 
explain our modern history. We may 
speak hereafter more at length of books 
upon these topics under the title of Reli- 
gious Reading, but at present we shall 
confine ourselves to the notice which 
they deserve from the reader of general 
history. Milman’s History of Chris- 
\tianity in the First Three Centuries is per- 
haps the best single work of the general 
character which is required by such a 
reader. This work is neither ecclesiasti- 
cal nor religious. It professes to treat of 
Christianity chiefly as it affected the 
secular, political, and social relations of 
the Roman empire and the Roman world, 
Merivale’s Conversion of the Roman 
Empire is a work of the same gen- 
eral scope. Helena’s Household, an un- 
pretending story recently issued, gives 
an interesting and faithful picture of 
the workings of Christianity in a Roman 


household, and interweaves also much of, 


the history of a part of the first and sec- 
ond centuries. Zenobia, Aurelian and 
Julian, by Rev.William Ware, Parthenia, 
by Mrs, Eliza B, Lee, and Valerius, by J. 
G. Lockhart, are all excellent examples 
of good historical tales of the earlier Chris- 
tian centuries. Neander's General His- 
tory of the Christian Religion and of the 
Christian Church is not unworthy the 
attention of the general reader, although 
itis professedly written from a religious as 
well as a secular standpoint. The great 
work upon this transition-period which 
meets and satisfies the wants of the gen- 
eral reader most completely is the mas- 
terly history of Gibbon of the Decline and 
\Fall of the Roman Empire. It still re- 
mains the treasure-house of digested 
learning and of critical judgment for all 
other historians. We have already taken 
exception to the moral spirit in which it 
was written, and to the antagonistic atti- 
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tude which it assumes towards Christi- 
anity. While we ought not to insist that 
every historical writer should write in a 
believing or devout spirit, we may rea- 
sonably require that he should treat with 
respect the opinions of believers in Chris- 
tianity and that he should not dishonor 
by contemptuous and indirect depreci- 
ation that religious system which is uni- 
versally conceded to be the noblest 
which the world has ever witnessed. To 
counteract the influence of these argu- 
ments and insinuations of Gibbon, both 
Milman and Guizot have edited special 
editions of this History, with abundant 
notes. The Student's Gibbon, prepared 
in a similar spirit, is an edition greatly 
abridged, which is designed for school 
and college use, and may serve as a con- 
venient manual for review and refer- 
ence, Sismondi has also written an ex- 
cellent brief History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Milman’s 
History of Latin Christianity is of the 
highest value, and is universally accepted 
as one of our best standard histories. 
Gibbon’s celebrated history is the con- 
necting bridge by which we pass over 
towards what we are accustomed to call 
the Modern History. A dark chasm in- 
tervenes between the two, in which bar- 
barism and disorder struggle with the ten- 
dencies to civilization and order, which are 
furnished first during a long series of cen- 
turies and almost exclusively by the Chris- 
tian Church, itself greatly unenlightened 
and corrupt. Others sprung from the lite- 
rature, art, and free spirit that were in- 
troduced and inspired by the revival of 
classical study, and both at last struck 
their own roots and developed an in- 
dependent life in what we call modern 
Europe. It is not yet given to spe- 
cial students of history to understand 
this period perfectly, and the results of 
what has been satisfactorily established 
are not accessible in general histories that 
are adapted to the ordinary reader. 
Koch’s Revolutions of Europe is an ex- 
panded chronological table, convenient 
for reference and instruction to those who 
have patience to use it. Tytler’s Modern 
History was once used in schools and col- 
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leges, but has now been generally disused. 
W. C. Taylor's Manual of Modern History 
is to be preferred to this. Russell’s well- 
known and much used History of Modern 
Europe may perhaps be set aside by the 
compilation of Philip Smith, <A few 
manuals translated from the German, as 
T. Von Miller, Schlosser, Weber, furnish 
the principal facts, with little or no ex- 
pansion, illustration, or philosophy. 

Rev. James White’s Highteen Christian 
Centuries is written with spirit, and fur- 
nishes a very convenient and interesting 
general view of the prominent events of 
modern history. It is, however, and pro- 
fesses to be, nothing more than a sketch of 
these events, A sketch of anentirely dif- 
ferent character is found in Guizot’s His- 
tory of Civilization in Europe. This work 
treats of the great moving influences and 
agencies which brought order and light 
into the chaos and darkness consequent 
upon the breaking up of the ancient civi- 
lization. Hallam’s State of Hurope during 
the Middle Ages is a work of the highest 
authority. Though exceedingly dry and 
condensed in its matter and manner, it is 
indispensable even to a general reader. 
In this connection we may properly refer 
to Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe, as giving the best account 
which is accessible of the beginnings and 
progress of literature from the period of its 
revivaland onward. Froissart’s Chronicles 
carry us back to the fourteenth century, 
and give us vivid impressions of the stir 
and romance of chivalry. Professor G. 
W. Greene's Lectures on the Middle Ages 
is a useful and trustworthy manual. 
Leopold Ranke’s History of the Popes and 


| History of the Reformation should also be 


read as supplementary to the exclusively 
secular histories of those times. It is, of 
course, written from a Protestant point 
of view, but is generally accepted as can- 
did and trustworthy. No man can un- 
derstand the history of Europe who does 
not make himce'f intimately acquainted 
with the manifold phases and the power- 
ful agency of the Romish Church, and with 
the relation of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion to the political action of the Pro- 
testant powers. An historical essay by 
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James Bryce, On the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, is named here as treating of the 
fancied successor to the old Roman domi- 
nion, which at times embraced within its 
supremacy many of the separate Euro- 
pean States, and had the most important 
influence over the whole field of European 
history. D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation is decidedly Protestant and posi- 
tively and earnestly religious, but it is 
drawn from original sources and largely 
biographical, 

The History of the Crusades by Michaud, 
from the French, and Mill’s History of 
the Crusades, should be read here, with 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered and Walter 
Scott’s Jvanhoe and The Talisman. 

If we leave the general history of Eu- 
rope and consider its separate States and 
countries, we naturally turn first to Italy. 
In this field the supply for English read- 
ers is unfortunately very meagre. Fred- 
erick von Raumer's History of Italy and 
the Italians, from the German, and J. C. 
L. 8. de Sismondi’s History of the Italian 


Republics, from the French, are works of 


deservedly high reputation. William 
Roscoe's Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 
and Life of Lorenzo de Medici are ele- 
gantly and carefully written. E. L. Bul- 
wer's Rienzi, or the Last of the Tribunes, 
and Romola, by the so-named George 
Eliot, are historical novels of great ex- 
‘cellence, the last deserving all the high 
encomiums which it has received. Sis- 
mondi’s History of the Literature of the 
South of Europe is very full upon the 
literature of Italy. Dante’s great poem 
should be studied in connection with 
Italian history. 

It is with Spain as with Italy. There 
is no general history of Spain of very high 
authority. This is perhaps the less to be 
regretted as this history is covered to a 
considerable extent by the histories of 
the Empire, and by those of special peri- 
ods and personages. Mrs, Calcott’s Popu- 
lar History is said by a competent critic 
to be as successful as the materials and 
the nature of the subject would allow. 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature is 
of the highest authority, and is very 
readable. ' Robertson’s well-known His- 
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tory of Charles V., Watson's Philip II, 
Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Washington Irving's Life and Voy- 
ages of Columbus, J, L. Motley’s Histories 
of the United Netherlands and of the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, supply in a good 
measure the deficiency of a single general 


try. | Napier’s Peninsular War is one of 
the ablest and most interesting of all mili- 
tary histories, 

Spain naturally suggests Holland, in- 
asmuch as the fortunes of the two 
countries for many memorable years were 
closely connected, Grattan’s History of 
the Netherlands is a good manual history. 
Motley’s histories, just named, are nearly 
all that could be desired for the periods 
of time which they cover. For the pe- 
riods subsequent to those, the history of 
Holland and Belgium is treated pretty 
fully, as it necessarily would be, in the 


jis. of this splendid but ill-fated coun- 


special histories of the great States which 


are adjacent, and in the general history 
of Europe, and especially in all histories 
of the French Revolution. 

For Germany, the English reader must 
content himself with Kohlrausch's Gen- 
eral History, and Menzel’s History of Ger- 


“many and the Germans; both translated 


from the German, Coxe’s History of the 
House of Austria, and Carlyle’s Frederick 
the Great, are books of the highest au- 
thority, the last being deformed by the 
author’s worst faults, which are redeemed 
by striking excellencies, No book can 
be compared with this to enable the 
reader to understand the rise and 
growth of the now great Prussian power. 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ 
War is full of striking and eloquent pas- 
sages. J. 8. C. Abbott’s Austria is a 
mere compilation, as it professes to be, 
but is faithfully executed. 

For the history of Russia we are de- 
pendent upon a few manuals—among 
which Abbott’s takes a respectable rank. 
The more scholarly reader must resort to 
works in French and German. 

Geijer's History of the Swedes as trans- 
lated, is unfortunately not complete. 

France is a country of which the his- 
tory is most closely intertwined with that 
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of England and America, It excites the 
warmest and deepest interest in almost 
every reader, and deserves careful study. 
Rev. James White's brief history of this 
country, and Parke Godwin’s more elabo- 
rate manual, are both good. Michelet’s 
Eloquent Sketches are excellent, and Mar- 
tin’s Elaborate Volumes, translated as yet, 
in part, from the French, are admirable. 
The Student's History of France is de- 
pendent on Martin, and is an excellent 
compend, Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 


| tion in France, Sir James Stephens’ 


Lectures on the History of France, Smed- 


} ley’s History of the Reformed Church in 
‘ France, Smiles’ Huguenots, The Memoirs 


of the Duke of Sully and of the Cardinal 
de Retz, Miss Pardoe’s Louis XIV., come 
in as representatives of a great number 
of monograms on special topics and pe- 
riods. Bungener’s Preacher and King 
and Priest and Huguenot, are effective and 
eloquent portraitures of the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and XV., which attract all classes 
of readers. G. P. R. James’ The Hugue- 
not is trustworthy and useful. The Frenth 
Revolution, as was natural, has been a 
very fertile theme for a great number of 
special histories. Mignet gives a brief 
and trustworthy narrative of the princi- 
pal facts, Carlyle presents the chief in- 
cidents and personages in a series of 
brilliant and impressive pictures. Thiers 
has wrought up the abundant material at 
his command into elaborate and effective 
representations in his Histories of The 
French Revolution and of The Consulate 
and Empire. Alison’s History of Europe 
from 1789 to 1815 gives the English 
aristocratic view of the convulsions of 
Europe. The novels of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian series illustrate the same period, 
Not a few tracts and treatises on the 
French Revolution of a general character 
have been written by writers of the first 
ability, which it is worth while to read 
in connection with its history proper— 
as for example Edmund Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Vindicie Gallice, Madame 
de Staél’s Hvents of the French Revolution, 
|Paine’s Rights of Man, Lamartine’s His- 
tories, and William Smyth's L-ctures. 
Vou. X.—6 


The history of England is the history 
of all others which is the most important 
and interesting to the man of English 
origin, not merely because it is the his- 
tory of his own nation and lineage, but 
because it records the development of the 
liberty and the institutions, of the litera- 
ture and the commerce which have al- 
ready exerted the most wide-spread in- 
fluence upon the human family, and 
which are destined to exercise a still 
more extensive influence on future gen- 
erations. The history of many of the 
countries of Europe, as of Holland, France, 
and Prussia, may present many single 
passages of dramatic interest; they are 
ennobled by the character and deeds of 
many heroes in arts and arms; they have 
added many single products to human 
civilization of splendid renown and lasting 
value. But none of these have achieved 
so much for man, by as uniform and steady 
progress in a noble direction, as have 
England and America, We say England 
and America, for to the historic student 
both these countries are one. Nor have 
those other countries embodied these re- 
sults in political institutions so free, in 
laws so beneficent and humane, in a pub- 
lic sentiment so efficient, so just, and so 
wide-reaching, and in a literature so va- 
rious and soennobling. The Englishman 
who is not proud of the history of his 
own country is degenerate and low- 
minded. The American who does not 
study it with filial delight and gratitude 
is narrow-minded and barbarous. What- 
ever temporary alienations may have dis- 
turbed our sympathy with the old home- 
stead, or whatever wrongs we may have 
suffered from the haughty and unnatural 
jealousy of the old mother, they should 
not abate in the least from the interest 
which we feel in that part of the history 
of England which is our history as truly 
as it is hers, or make us content to alien- 
ate from ourselves the least item of our 
share in its achievements and its renown. 
Indeed, were the American disposed to 
do so, he cannot avoid reading the history 
of England, if he would understand his 
own. This history is a part of the his-- 
tory of his own country. It is essentiali 
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as an introduction to this history. What 
we most value in our ancestral spirit was 
first developed on English soil and in the 
conflicts which are recorded in English 
annals. The habits, the principles, and 
the faith which have moulded this coun- 
try are English in their origin. The lit- 
erature which has both formed and ex- 
pressed our public sentiment has much 
of it been composed on English soil, and 
all of it flows in a common stream of 
sentiment that has been derived from 
English hearths and English altars, from 
English tribunals and English customs. 
The contributions which we have made 
to this stream do not discolor its purity 
or disturb its flow. The early English 
history is in some respects even more im- 
portant to the American reader than it is 
to the resident upon English soil, for the 
reason that the traditions and customs, the 
names of places, and the associations that 
cleave to the very soil, that haunt every 
common and gather about every church- 
yard in the old country may, to the resi- 
dent of England, in some sense and to a 
certain degree take the place of written 
history. The American must find all 
these, or their substitutes, in books and 
descriptions. To him books must supply 
the place of tradition, and it is in books 
only that he can interpret the origin of 
the laws, the government, the church, 
the opinions, the manners, which make 
his country to be what it is.. The resi- 
dent of old England smiles at the enthu- 
siasm with which the American visits 
the old churches and churchyards to 
which he has been wonted from his in- 
fancy. He wonders at the delight with 
which the stranger explores the rickety 
houses and the rambling old streets of 
many a city or village which to him are 
only squalid and offensive. But the same 
enthusiasm which sends the intelligent 
American to England to explore the 
home of his fathers, should lead him to 
study with care and zeal the records of 
what his ancestors did and suffered in 
the same old home. 

The best History of England for the 
general reader is Knight’s Popular His- 
tory, in 8 vols. 8vo. It comes down to 
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the death of Prince Albert, and is a 
history of the people as well as of 
courts and the cultivated classes. It is a 
history of manners and of literature, of 
the arts and of commerce, as truly as of 
the politics and the wars of the empire. 
It is not written with the spirit and the 
power which we find in such writers as 
Macaulay and Froude. This would not 
be expected from a writer who acts 
rather as the gatherer of the results and 
the conclusions which have been reached 
by a judicial survey of the movements 
and strifes of political and religious par- 
ties, than as the representative and ad- 
vocate of any. Its tone is quiet and 
cool, Its summaries are deliberate and 
dispassionate. It is written, indeed, in 
the interest of freedom, of progress, and 
of toleration, It sympathizes with the 
people rather than with their rulers, and 
with free principles and free institutions, 
as against the defenders of prerogative 
and of tradition, but it aims to be neither 
yjolent nor one-sided. We think, there- 
fore, that for a single history which may 
serve for constant use and reference in 
the library or for frequent reading it is 
to be preferred to every other. The 
Pictorial History of England, in 8 vols. 
4to, by the same editor, was prepared 
earlier, and with less skill in respect to 
style and form. It is also more over- 
loaded with matter, and is so heavy 
in style as to be less readable. It ter- 
minates with the death of George III. 
We have already given our opinion of 
Hume’s History as delightful in style 
and most readable in manner, but as 
open to grave objection for its intensely 
partisan character, as well as for the 
flippant though graceful insinuations 
with which it abounds to the disadvan- 
tage of freedom and Christianity. No 
diligent and zealous reader of English 
history, however, would be contented 
not to be familiar with Hume. Among 
the special historians who treat of sepa- 
rate portions or periods of history, we 
name the brilliant and spirited Macaulay, 
who always sustains and excites the 
reader, even if offended by his style, 
or forced to reject his conclusions; Lin- 
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gard, who is universally acknowledged 
to be eloquent and able, although he 
writes as the avowed defender of the 
Catholic Church against the representa- 
tions of Protestant historians; Lord Ma- 
hon, who always writes with dignity 
and elegance, and inspires confidence in 
his candor if he does not transport the 
reader with enthusiasm for his brilliancy ; 
Froude, whose merits as a writer are 
universally acknowledged, and who has 
certainly set forth a certain class of facts 
concerning the people of England and 
the state of the times in a bold relief, 
even though his opinions in regard 
to Henry VIII. more astonish than 
convince his readers. Godwin’s History 
of England during the Commonwealth 
and Catharine Macaulay’s History of 
England have not been read so generally 
in England as they deserved, because of 
their pronounced Republican sympathies. 
Sir James Mackintosh’s brief and unfin- 
ished history is pronounced by all who 
have read it to be brilliant and philoso- 
phical, though its style is better suited 
to philosophical generalization than it 
is to flowing narrative. Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion is written with 
warm sympathies for the cause of Charles 
I., but it has the interest which pertains 
to a narrative composed by one who 
was personally present during many of 
the stirring scenes of the most memora- 
ble movement by which England was 
ever agitated, and who was personally 
acquainted with many of the leading 
spirits of those times. The Life of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson, by his widow, herself the 
fairest and the most cultivated of Puri- 
tanesses, and the narrative of his own 
life and times by Richard Baxter, have 
the same fresh and personal interest. 
Both these works are written under 
sympathies and a bias in a direction 
opposed to those of Clarendon. Car- 
lyle's Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell 
is fraught with interest to every honest 
inquirer for historic truth, It has made 
the name of Cromwell respected in cir- 
cles that for generations had named 
it with contemptuous scorn. It has al- 
most given Cromwell a statue among 
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the rulers of England in the corridor 
of the Houses of Parliament. The Diary 
of John Evelyn was written by a devoted 
Royalist of accomplished culture and 
earnest religious character. It stretches 
through the times of the Commonwealth 
into those of the Restoration. Pepys’ 
Diary records most fully many of the 
events which occurred after the Resto- 
ration, and presents a living picture of 
those frivolous and shameless times, 
which is all the more trustworthy and 
life-like because the writer seems un- 
conscious of the severity of the sen- 
tence with which he condemns what 
he often seems to palliate. If any per- 
son has the taste or is laid under the 
necessity of learning more of the gross- 
ness of the shameless court of Charles IT., 
he may peruse the Memoirs of Count de 
Grammont. Butler’s Hudibras should be 
read by all means in connection with the 
history of the Rebellion and the Com- 
monwealth. Burnet’s history of his own 
time is gossiping and garrulous, but hon- 
est. No reader can doubt that the au- 
thor might easily have been misled by 
his own prejudices and the misrepresen- 
tations of others, As little would it be 
denied by any one that this history is in 
the main a faithful picture of the men 
and scenes which it portrays. Baxter 
and Burnet write from opposite points 
of view. Their histories cover very 
nearly the same period. They were 
both credulous and one-sided; but he 
must be a bold partisan who would deny 
the honesty of either. 

Guizot's History of the Revolution of 
1848, and his Cromwell, are of especial 
value as giving the opinions upon critical 
questions of a candid and well informed 
Frenchman. 

Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution 
of 1688, and Fox’s Life of James II, are 
both written by earnest Whigs and pro- 
nounced partisans of the Revolution, and 
are esteemed of the highest authority. 
If one reads Macaulay, however, it would 
seem that he might be satisfied in this 
direction. There is one political history 
of England which no intelligent reader, 
especially no intelligent American, can 
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possibly dispense with, and that is the 
Constitutional History of England by the 
judicious and fair-minded Hallam. This 
history, with the supplement of the same 
by Z. E£. May, from 1760 to 1860, is of 
priceless worth. We would almost say to 
any reader, if you can read but a single 
history of England, peruse this above all 
others, for the light that it casts upon 
what is most important to us in respect 
to the heritage which we have received 
and derived from our English ances- 
tors. It should never be forgotten that 
what has made our country what it is 
was but the development of the free spirit, 
the principles, the rights, and the institu- 
tions which our fathers brought with 
them across the seag; and that the story 
of the origin and growth of all these is 
more interesting and instructive to us 
than it can be to the Englishman at home. 
The beginnings of this history of Hallam 
are to be found in his work on the Middle 
Ages. Dr. Robert Vaughan’s Revolutions 
of English History are excellent examples 
of instructive and trustworthy historical 
essays. Goldwin Smith’s little works on 
Treland and The Empire are of surpass- 
ing interest and value. 

There are not a few readers who are 
especially attracted to the history of the 
stirring times of the Commonwealth. 
Such readers should not overlook Mr. 
John Forster's Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth, his history of the Debates on the 
Grand Remonstrance, and his life of Sir 
John Eliot. Goldwin Smith’s Three Eng- 
lish Statesmen will satisfy the most ardent 

.champion of the cause of the Parliament. 
Burton’s Cromwellian Diary will attract 
the patient delver into the sources from 
which history is derived. The compara- 
tive freedom of the press which was so 
long allowed in England has given birth 
to a multitude of political pamphlets, 
tracts, handbills, lampoons, caricatures, 
which are invaluable for any zealous and 
patient student of any of the later periods 
of English history. Some of these have 
been collected and reprinted in series, 
like The Somers Tracts and The Harleian 
Miscellany. Many others have been 
gathered by book-collectors, and are 
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found in the largest and best-furnished 
libraries of this country. It is quite 
aside from our aims to give any titles 
or references for matter of this kind. 
Those who have a capacity or taste for 
such researches usually know what they 
need, and where to find it, We only ob- 
serve that Hansard’s Debates, Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, and the Celebrated State 
Trials can be readily found and referred 
to. The collected speeches of the great 
orators who have been distinguished at 
the bar and in Parliament, and the’ bio- 
graphies of the great political leaders, 
are the most interesting commentaries 
and illustrations of the political history 
of the country. A very convenient and 
comprehensive work of American au- 
thorship, Goodrich’s British Eloquence, 
contains a good selection of the best 
speeches of the leading British orators, 
from Sir John Eliot to Lord Brougham, 
with carefully prepared sketches of the 
life and times of each, and many ex- 
cellent explanatory foot-notes, This book 
has been highly commended in England, 
which has produced no manual which 
deserves to be compared with it for com- 
prehensiveness and careful preparation. 

The history of the British Empire can 
scarcely be considered as in any sense 
completed if Martin’s History of the Colo- 
nies and Mill's British India are not con- 
sulted. 

Miss Martineau’s History of England 
since the Peace, in 4 vols. 8vo, is very full 
upon many points of very recent inter- 
est, and is a very useful compilation. 

The earlier history of England may at- 
tract the special attention of a limited 
class of readers. The works of J. M. 
Kemble are of the highest authority in 
Anglo-Saxon history, but Sharon Tur- 
ner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons will 
meet the wants of most readers, and is 
easily accessible. Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
England during the Anglo-Saxon Period is 
also one of the few classical books in this 
department. John Thrupp’s Anglo-Saxon 
Home is a monogram of no little interest. 
Our English Home: its Early History and 
Progress, is a work of similar character. 
Thierry'’s History of the Norman Con- 
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quest, from the French, is brilliantly writ- 
ten, though probably in many points 
more eloquent and highly colored than 
solidly true. Freeman’s History of the 
Norman Conquest is likely to supersede 
all other books on this subject. T. 
Wright's History of Dress, Manners, and 
Sentiments in England during the Middle 
Ages is a work of some interest, though 
not superior to the chapters in the Picto- 
rial History upon these topics. 

A few among many historical novels 
may be named which illustrate different 
periods of English history. E, L, Bul- 
wer’s Last of the Barons ; Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, Woodstock, Fortunes of Nigel, 
Peveril of the Peak, Old Mortality, etc., 
ete.; Kingsley’s Hereward and West- 
ward Ho! Thackeray's Henry Esmond ; 
The Youth of Shakespeare; W. Shake- 
speare, His Life and Times; Mrs. Charles’ 
The Draytons and The Davenants, and 
Both Sides the Sea, are a few of the many 
tales which are fitted to throw no little 
light and iuterest upon different periods 
and passages of English history. To the 
same class of works belong The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby, and The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mary Powell, and others. 

We have already recognized the im- 
portant truth that the literature of every 
country must be freely and familiarly 
consulted in order to master its history. 
This is true in a pre-eminent sense of 
English history. The freedom of thought 
and speech which the English people 
have asserted for themselves from very 
early times has expressed itself in an 
endless variety of productions, more or 
less worthy to be called its literature, the 
study of which enables us to understand 
the temper of the times. The more we 
read the great writers of each generation, 
the more completely can we understand 
the spirit of the age in which they lived. 
The more various our readiig is, especi- 
ally of all sorts of ephemeral and miscel- 
laneous publications, the greater will be 
our satisfaction. Much of the most lively 
and most effective English writing has 
been composed upon political themes 
and occasions. Much of it has been in- 
spired by the noblest patriotism, in the 
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double form of chivalrous royalty on the 
one side, and of stern ‘devotion to the 
Parliament and the people on the other. 
Not a little of the most spirited thought 
and the most effective writing have been 
incited by party virulence. John Milton, 
Andrew Marvell, John Dryden, Daniel 
Defoe, Roger L’Estrange, Jonathan 
Swift, Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Richard Price, 
Lord Brougham, Samuel Romilly, Sydney 
Smith, Robert Southey, William Cobbett, 
8. T. Coleridge, John Wilson, T. B. 
Macaulay, Richard Cobden, and hosts of 
others, have been distinguished as politi- 
cal writers, and every reader of their 
writings of necessity makes new additions 
to his knowledge of the events of English 
history. What we have said in general 
of the significance of pamphlets and news- 
papers as interpreters of history, is in a 
special sense true of the history of Eng- 
land and America. ~ 

We hardly need add, that much of the 
best and most permanent knowledge of 
the history of England is to be acquired 
by the study of the lives of its eminent 
men. Many of these lives have been 
written with special care by their per- 
sonal and familiar friends, or those de- 
voted to the cause or interest in which 
they were conspicuous. Individual men 
in England have always been prominent 
in the eye of the public, and have im- 

eat pressed themselves deeply upon 
every great cause. The lives of John 
Knox, John Wesley, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, Chatham, Pitt, 
Buxton, Walter Scott, Chalmers, Arnold, 
Keble, of Romilly, Robert Hall, and 
Henry C. Robinson, are not less valu- 
able as contributions to the general his- 
tory of the times in which these individ- 
uals lived, than as atiditions to our per- 
sonal knowledge of individual character. 

The history of America is limited ¢- 
pecially to that of the United States, for 
reasons which are so obvious as not 
to require enumeration. Bancroft is very 
full, and generally very accurate, on the 
Colonial history of the States, and his 
history generally is indispensable as a 
work of reference. It is unfortunately 












written in an ambitious style, which 
sometimes excessively crowds the infor- 
mation which it seeks to give, and not 
infrequently distracts the attention by 
affected turns of thought and exagger- 
ated declamation. It is foolishly dema- 
gogical at times, and betrays also some- 
what want of earnest faith in the very 
truths and principles which it ostenta- 
tiously parades before the reader. In 
one word, it is very deficient in the ster- 
ling qualities of simplicity of matter and 
of manner. Hildreth does not lack ear- 
nestness nor directness. Unfortunately, 
this very able writer, though wholesome 
and whole-souled in his strong attach- 
ments to the Federal party, is so obvious- 
ly bitter in his spirit, and intolerant in 
his judgments, as to weaken the confidence 
of his readers in his candor and trust- 
worthiness in respect to all subjects. His 
history terminates with the close of 
Washington’s administration. He has 
no sympathy with religious faith or fer- 
vor in any form; least of all with the 
religious aims of the New-England set- 
tlers, and no tolerance for their political 
systems. He does them scant justice in 
many other particulars. Palfrey’s His- 
tory of New England is eminently fair, 
truthful, and trustworthy in its represen- 
tations of this subject, as well as a model 
for classical condensation and elegance. 
Burke’s History of European Settlements 
in America is written with spirit and philg- 
sophic insight, and is interesting from its 
author as well asits treatment of its theme. 
The history of almost every State in 
the Union has been written by some 
well-known writer, Many of these 
States have also an historical society 
which has published collections of cld 
pamphlets and other important docu- 
ments. The history of many counties, 
towns, and churches has been written 
with more or less fidelity and success, 
These particular and local histories should 
receive especial attention from every 
person who reads history at all, These 
local fields are within our reach and ob- 
servation. The events and personages 
are those of which we can form in some 
sort a personal judgment. Human nature 
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is very nearly the same on a large and 
on a limited scale. A town-meeting isa 
Congress or Parliament in miniature. A 
village or church quarrel represents a 
national war or an ecclesiastical schism. 
A traditional jealousy between the north 
and south end, or the east and west side 
of a township, is the type of a great 
sectional controversy that has endured 
for generations. A dispute over a mill 
privilege or # town-line represents many 
a border war. A sharp discussion be- 
tween the supervisors of two towns is a 
school in which to study diplomacy, in 
the skill to conceal intentions and to use 
ambiguous language. If we become 
familiar with the history of what is 
within our reach; if we learn to know 
what history means by reading it when 
written of the persons, events, and scenes 
which are in a certain sense personally 
known to ourselves, we shall be able to 
understand it when it treats of objects 
that are distant in place, remote in time, 
and grand in their proportions. We do 
not include in our list any titles of 
books or collections of this sort, for the 
most obvious reasons. 

The study of the government and in- 
stitutions of this country, and of the origin 
and transformations of its great polifical 
parties, cannot be too earnestly recom- 
mended. The best works on these sub- 
jects are The Federalist, which has been 

dited with great care and published in 
two rival editions; The Madison Papers, 
and the lives of Washington by John 
, Marshall and Washington Irving. A very 
able work, with Federalist sympathies, 
entitled Sullivan's Letters on Public Char- 
acters, is invaluable—as is also Theodore 
Dwight’s History of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. For the illustration and defence of 
the Jeffersonian principles no better au- 
thority can be found than Jefferson’s col- 
lected writings, and his life in the lauda- 
tory memoir by Randall. G. T. Curtis’ 
History of the Origin, etc., of the U. 8. 
Constitution, with the Commentaries on 
the same by Kent and Story, are clas- 
sical works on this subject. Benton’s 
Thirty Years’ View, or History of the Gov- 
ernment from 1820 to 1850, with Martin 
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Van Buren’s History of Political Parties, 
and Buchanan’s defence of his Adminis- 
tration, coupled with the Speeches of Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, Seward, and Sumner, 
will enable the reader to understand our 
political history. Benton’s Abridgment 
of Debates is at hand for special consulta- 
tion in many public and some private 
libraries, 

For the American Revolution, Botta 
may be read in addition to what Bancroft 
and Hildreth furnish. B, J, Lossing’s 
Pictorial Field-book gives the picturesque 
and striking incidents in the Revolution 
as also of The War of 1812, and G. W. 
Greene an admirable generalized state- 
ment of its leading facts and lessons, 
John Trumbull’s McFingal should by no 
means be omitted. For the history of the 
civil war The Rebellion Record is a great 
storehouse of documents, and Greeley’s 
American Conflict a condensed view of 
its memorable events. The lives of Lin- 
jeoln, by Raymond, Holland, and others, 
and separate sketches of the campaigns 
of Sherman, Grant, etc., will occur to 
every one. 

What has been said of the relation of 
the biography of Englishmen to the his- 
tory of England applies to that of the 
biography of Americans to our history 
with equal pertinence, 

As the reader makes progress in the 
knowledge of history he will naturally 
desire to read some works upon the 
study and philosophy of history itself, in 
order to learn something of the sources 
from which it is derived, of the evidence 
by which its assertions are supported, and 
the lessons which it inculeates. In some 
works of this kind particular directions 
are given in respect to the authors and 
parts of authors which should be read up- 
on particular countries and periods. Bo- 
lingbroke on The Use and Study of His- 
tory was formerly much read and:referred 
to. Priestley’s Lectures on the Study of 
History is a useful book, Dr. Thomas 
Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, and 
Goldwin Smith's Lectures on the Study of 
History are good books for the general 
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reader. Prof. Henry Reed is the au- 
thor of some very elevating and sug- 
gestive lectures on English history. Prof. 
William Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
History, edited by Sparks, is at once 
an extended directory for study and a 
manual of the best books and parts of 
books which should be read. Frederick 
Schlegel on Modern History, and A. W. 
Schlegel on The Philosophy of History, 
are well worth attention as good speci- 
mens of German generalization and phi- 
losophizing, both from the German. The 
philosophy of Buckle’s History of Civil- 
ization in England we have already char- 
acterized. Some of the ablest contribu- 
tions upon this subject are in the form of 
essays or reviews upon history in general 
or upon some historical writer. We name 
as examples Macaulay's well-known arti- 
cle on History in the Edinburgh Review, 
and an article on Hume as an Historian 
in No. 73 of the London Quarterly. The 
indexes of modern periodical literature 
abound in the titles of such papers. 

It is safe to say that much which is 
written on the Philosophy of History is 
the product of conjecture, pretension, or 
an atheistic theory of the universe, and 
much more is mere philosophical romanc- 
ing. 

The list of books which we have fur- 
nished may seem to many very meagre, 
and to others much too extensive. The 
titles of some works haye doubtless been 
omitted which should have been included 
in a list constructed for the ends and ac- 
cording to the theory whick we have pro- 
posed. We have endeavored to indicate 
the books which should be preferred by 
the place which they occupy in the sev- 
eral heads of the catalogue, or by the 
comments which we have made upon 
them ; but in selections of this sort much 
liberty should be allowed to individual 
taste and judgment. Advice ought not to 
be urged beyond certain general sugges- 
tious and information. We can only say 
that the list has been prepared with some 
care and painstaking, and doubtless is 
capable of being enlarged and improved. 
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AFTER THE TRAGEDY. 


As I bend o’er the burning coals to night, 
Flushed with the glow of the anthracite— 
Crimson and blue, and green aud gold— 
Ah me! these visions that come and go, 
Flash and sparkle, 
And gleam and darkle, 
Are not the dreams that I used to know; 
Are not the castles I built of old. 


As I bend o’er the glowing coals to-night, 
A solemn tragedy meets my sight, 
Full of terror, and full of pain. 
I hear the voices of human things ; 
Wails of sadness, 
And shrieks of madness, 
And the flapping of dark, invisible wings, 
And the cries of women—who cry in vain. 


Deep down I see the living tomb, 
Where a hundred strong men met their doom; 
Where Death stole on them in subtle shape, 
And seized them cruelly, unawares ;— 
Out of the world 
Into judgment hurled, 
With never a possible chance for escape, 
And scarcely a moment to say their prayers. 


O, we who sit in the sweet fire-light, 
Warmed by the glow of the anthracite, 
x Tn the name of humanity, let us give 
One thought to the sombre heroes who go, 
With tired faces, 
To perilous places; 
Where naught of the sunshine of life they know, 
And offer their lives that we may live, 
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Every one will read with interest Mr. tions all of the distinguished persons who 
Sully’s charming chapter of “ Recollections,” have sat to him; but Philadelphia, which for 
in the present number of Hours at HoME, so many years has been this artist’s home, 
but we wish we could give to those who do has chiefly been enriched by his genius. There 
not know him some sufficient idea of the fine is hardly an old house in that old town that 
“old painter” himself. A writer in the Ad/antic has not on its parlor walls, and cherished 
recently called him “the Sir Thomas Law- among its most precious heirlooms, portraits 
rence of America,” and no phrase could have by Sully of some members of the family— 
been more happily chosen in order todescribe perhaps a grandfather and mother in their 
Sully’s style and aim in art. Both are young married days, or the present “heads of 
eminent in portraiture, and both have the house” in their childhood. And it is 
painted women with a marvellous skill that something worthy of remark concerning these 
went hand in hand with courtly rever- pictures, that the dinginess of age which any 
ence, Sully’s article by no means men- of them may have acquired is only dust-deep, 
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Wipe off the smoke and the soil, and there 
are the pink cheeks of your grandmother just 
as sweet and fair as the day your grandfather 
first kissed them into blushes. Pictures 
half a century old seem as if fresh from the 
artist’s easel. 

Yes! and it is just the same with this old 
painter's soul; so fresh and child-like and 
beautiful. How is it that these old people 
seem so fine, and we think, as one by one 
they go from us, that the days of truest 
courtesy and gentleness and unselfishness 
are going with them? Were all the 
children of the last century angels from their 
births, or have ‘the gods” reversed the old 
rule and permitted those whom they love to 
live long? It is worth going to seo Sully 
just to hear him say “good-bye” when the 
time for parting comes, Never was any little 
word of the world said with more tender 
earnestness and solicitude; it leaves a me- 
mory which embodies itself in kind phrases and 
pleasant, hearty tones, to all one meets, for a 
long time afterward, Or at least it ought to; 
but, alas! the true every-day politeness is 
something deeper than imitation. 

He lives in one of the ancientest, quaintest 
houses in Philadelphia—on the east side of 
Fifth Street. You would know the place at 
once, for now scarcely any one else stays all 
night in that part of the town—which is given 
over to money-making altogether. There are 
stores and offices and manufactories all around 
and even under it. Itis a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe life there,—cast upon an island in the 
sea of commerce, But enter the door, and in 
an instant there is a substantial, kindly home 
air, a smack of antiquity, an atmosphere of 
art. Ah! the high cciled studio—spacious, 
and darkling in the corners—a rare place 
that, and rare pictures hang upon the dingy 
walls. Some by the first masters are way up 
almost out of sight; but you shall be told 
their history, and their excellence shall be 
pointed out by one who loves them well, and 
to whom they are yet a joy and an inspiration. 

There is an unfinished picture on the easel; 
for still the painter keeps at his life-long 
work, although not with the former needful 
industry. 

The little ante-room of the studio is crowd- 
ed with pictures by Sully. They cover all 
the walls and clutter even the floor, It isa 
place that you will not hurry from, Here is 
the original study of Victoria; a beautiful 
girl she appears, with no shadow of widow- 
hood and trouble; a picture of his wife (who 
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is dead); @ picture of Lincoln (but not from 
life), and many other portraits, with some 
ideal heads. In all you see that exquisite 
color, that air of surpassing grace and refine- 
ment, 

The story of the Victoria picture Sully him- 
self tells. What a strange pretty incident 
that of the Queen coming in and seeing the 
artist’s daughter arrayed in her own grand 
regalia. Has any other American ever worn 
royal robes in England? It is not told in 
the “ Recollections ” what the two girls talked 
about when they chatted together so demo- 
cratically. For the benefit of the curious, 
and on very good authority, we may men- 
tion at least one subject of conversation, 
Victoria asked Miss Sully what she had been 
most struck with during her visit to England, 
and Miss Sully told her that the large parks 
in the towns had particularly attracted her 
attention; very common-place—and natural, 
wasn’t it? 

But is there not something significant in 
this interview? In the presence of Art, must 
not royalty take off its crown? Does not, 
more fancifully, but not less truly, the child of 
art bear the true sceptre ? - 

A life of noble and distinguished accom- 
plishment in art has been Sully’s. But go 
and talk to him to-day, and he will speak 
proudiliest of all about his brave son, the Gen- 
eral, whdé with his sword carved a name for 
himself during the late war, and now keeps 
the savage at bay on our far frontier. 





SPEAKING of Sully and Philadelphia, and all 
that, reminds us to remark what a bad thing 
fire is among pictures, Jn a picture it does 
very well, with moon and candle light making 
fine contrasts and notable effects. But when 
the warm, living, crackling, hissing, eager 
flame lifts itself in an artist’s studio, then woe 
betide! See it raise its pointed head and 
curiously look around; presently it crawls 
along the floor, climbs slowly, steadily up the 
wall, curls tenderly about the frames, peers 
into pretty painted eyes, and kisses cheeks 
that have its own redness in them; but its 
glance is deadly ; its lips are as hot and blister- 
ing, its kiss as fatal as that of Sin;— its em- 
brace ruin, 

That was the way of it in the late fire at 
Earle’s Gallery, on Chestnut Street, and in the 
studio—in the same building—of Mr. Waugh, 
the portrait painter, and artist of the cele- 
brated “Italia.” It was a melancholy thing 
altogether. Let whole storehouses of dry 
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goods, whole steamers loaded with petroleum, 
burn to the ground, or to the water, and the 
loss is, in some sense, reparable. Destroy a 
production of art, and generally the loss is in 
no sense reparable. In this fire, to say noth- 
ing of the destruction of paintings in the Gal- 
lery, some fine works of art in the studio were 
burned or irretrievably damaged, including 
several fine copies of old masters, by Waugh 
himself. A portrait of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, by Sully, was frightfully blistered, and 
a series of illustrations of Robinson Crusoe, 
by the same artist, stored away on the upper 
floor (not however of great value), were 
also destroyed. But the loss which seems 
most deplorable is that of a number of model- 
lings by Ida Waugh, a daughter of the por- 
trait painter, and whose talent for sculpture 
has attracted much attention. 





WE are glad to have some friends who do 
not hurry city-ward from their summering 
places after the first cool night in the Fall. It 
is a proof of appreciation; a sign of sanity; 
an earnest of rare enjoyment, The man is 
mad who deliberately turns his back upon 
Autumn in the country. A matter of neces- 
sity is a different thing. 

If these are the melancholy days, as Bryant 
would have us believe, the sadness is marvel- 
ously mixed with delight; and he has not 
learned the whole wisdom of the year who 
knows not the woodland Autumn. 





Dipst ever sail on a summer voyage to 
Staten Island? You may go by the all-water 
route, by just staying in the boat after it has 
come to the end of its trip, or you may make 
a diversion by getting out at one of the first 
landing-places, and strolling up some of the 
long, lovely, shadowy lanes, and looking at 
the porters’ lodges on each side, (what a fine, 
lordly thing a porter's lodge is, so much 
grander than the grandest house) and the 
smooth, Englishy, slopy lawns, and the splen- 
did dwellings which sometimes you cannot 
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see unless you steal in at the gate and peep 
through the trees, You will hear the happy 
click, and the good-natured quarreling, and 
the triumphant screech, and all the dear cro- 
quet noises that you know so well. But if 
you dare stroll in through the iron gates, don’t 
tap with your cane, or parasol, or whatever it 
may be, the old stump beside the walk, for it 
has a hollow resonance that tells of art instead 
of nature, and you will think that the world, 
after all, is as hollow as that stump, and you 
will long for the real woods of your childhood. 

Then late in the afternoon you may Joiter 
down to the landing and wait idly for the 
boat to come; you will like the sail back to 
the city better than anything else, unless you 
are not the person we take you for; because 
then you will find the day growing dim and 
the breeze fresh and inspiring, and yourself 
and your friend—you had better stay at home 
than go alone—just tired enough to relish the 
rest, just weary enough not to say much, but 
to enjoy with intensity the quiet coming of 
evening on the water, 

You will have one regret. It will be that 
you are not a poet. For if you were a poet, 
you would say to yourself: I will put this in- 
to verse—the little craft hurrying to and 
fro on their petty errands in the harbor, and 
the big ships lying at anchor. Those might 
say to them: “Why do you keep your 
old hulks in the way here? Why aren’t you 
busy like the rest of us—flying back and forth 
carrying people home to supper, taking things 
here and there and everywhere,—instead of 
just getting into our paths. Come, stir your- 
selves! Now we're off again. Scre-e-e-ech— 
phiz, phiz,—splash, splash,—puff, puff, puff! ” 

Waiting! 

Knowing that their time will come. Know- 
ing of the rich cargoes they will have in keep- 
ing, and the great people they will take on 
renowned and noble missions; of the grand, 
deep, shoreless seas; the mighty waves; the 
terrible, strong winds; the giant Storm; the 
fair lands beyond. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, October 1, 
UNQUESTIONABLY the all-pervading sensa- 
tion of the past month—moral, personal, and 
literary—has been caused by Mrs. Stowe’s 
article on Lord Byron's married life. The 
wer still rages over the body of the poet, 


like the battle waged in the Iliad over the 
remains of Patroclus, nor are there any 
symptoms yet of its exhaustion, as a topic of 
fierce debate. The feeling excited by the 
paper in question seems to have been most 
sudden and universal in its range in the 
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United States, \but most deeply seated and 
permanent in England. There is no doubt 
that Lord Byron’s works are read by greater 
numbers in America than in the mother 
country, and that a more lively sympathy 
exists there for his character and fame. This 
is accounted for, if we accept the favorite 
maxim of ethnologists—that the history of 
the individual is an epitome of that of the 
race, and his development identical with that 
of the species. The admiration felt for Lord 
Byron’s poetry is a youthful passion; Amer- 
ica, in the first flush of exuberant energy, is 
far removed from the cynical and critical age 
of Europe, and hastens to record an indig- 
nant protest against the uncalled-for desecra- 
tion of a glorious name. As regards the 
expediency and good taste of the article it- 
self, and the propriety of its appearance in a 
high-class magazine, the public opinion of 
both countries seems to be in exact accord- 
ance, and has unmistakably pronounced 
against them. The matters of fact involved 
in the accusation have called forth the remarks 
of several hundred correspondents to the 
London press alone, and it is astonishing how 
little material of value any one has yet fur- 
nished for their elucidation. Every “fussy” 
person with nothing to say is uneasy until he 
has said it, in black and white, for the edifi- 
cation of his friends and the public. - A col- 
lection of the literature of the subject would 
certainly do more honor to the vituperative 
talents than to the reasoning faculties of the 
average Englishman of the present day. Al- 
ready a rejoinder looms in the distance, so 
that when the end of the discussion will be 
reached, no one can say; but many will re- 
joice when darkness is once more allowed 
to gather round facts in themselves neces- 
sarily obscure and repulsive—and in every 
way unsuited for public examination. 

Few books of importance have lately been 
published, but preparations are making for 
the future, and another month will see the 
development of publishers’ plans for the com- 
ing season. An interesting novelty in peri- 
odical literature is afforded by the announce- 
ment of a new magazine emanating from the 
eminent firm of John Murray, who will pub- 
lish in October No. 1 of The Academy, a 
monthly record of literature, learning, sci- 
ence and art. It is intended to comprise 
“Signed Reviews,” by scholars of eminence, 
literary intelligence, original researches, &c., 
&c., and certainly in a most unpretending 
form—for the price will bo sixpence per No. 
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There is probably a feeling among the pro- 
jectors that if it meets with success a more 
frequent issue will be called for, and that, in 
fact, it is safer to begin at the beginning and 
80 progressively feel the taste of the pub- 
lic, than to start at once with magnificent 
promises a grand and expensive undertaking- 
There is a strong feeling of dislike among 
both publishers and literary men to the un- 
opposed “tyranny of the Atheneum,” and 
any well-supported plan for a rival journal is 
likely to meet with support, though by many 
the association of the name of adistinguished 
publisher is considered to be a mistake, as 
throwing doubt on its impartiality and free- 
dom from professional bias. The position of 
the Atheneum is indeed a commanding one. 
The extinction of The Critic, The Literary 
Gazette, Tie Reader, The London Journal, 
and many others, has left it alone and sn- 
preme as a literary organ. This eminence it 
has attained by the policy of employing on 
its staff men of eminence in each depart- 
ment, as Prof. De Morgan for philcsophy and 
mathematics, Dr. Davidson for Biblical and 
philological subjects, H. F. Chorley for music, 
&c. The chief offence Has been given by the 
vagaries of the late editor, Hepworth Dixon, 
to whom its conduct was confided by the late 
Sir C. W. Dilke, who was more a man of 
business than of literature. His son, the 
author of Greater Britain, is about, however, 
to assume the chief control, and with the 
coming new year will infuse fresh blood into 
the management. In the mean time Mr. 
Dixon has resigned, and the Atheneum is 
now under the charge of that literary vete- 
ran, Dr. John Doran. The other important 
new periodical also to appear in October is 
Nature, a new illustrated weekly journal of 
science, to be edited by J. Norman Lockyer, 
contributed to by Charles Darwin, Professors 
Huxley, Kingsley, Odling, Tyndall, &c., and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The 
value of such a work is certain; the only 
question to consider is, whether the public 
interest in science is sufficiently lively to 
support a weekly record of its progress. 
Readers of all classes in the United States 
owe so much to “Bohn’s Libraries,” that 
they will be gratified to learn the renewed 
activity of this unrivalled series. In the 
Classical Library is just issued what Professor 
Farrar calls “the purest and noblest book 
of antiquity,” The Thoughts of the Emperor 
M, Aurelius Antoninus, translated by George 
Long, with a dissertation on the Philosophy 
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of Antoninus, Notes, &c. In his Life of An- 
toninus Professor Long meutions a curious 
fact: “Marcus Antoninus and Machiavelli’s 
Art of War were the two books that were 
used when he was a young man by Captain 
John Smith, the savior of Virginia, and he 
could not have found two writers better 
fitted to form the character of a soldier and 
@ man.” 

In the “Standard Library” good service 
is being done to the memory of William 
Hazlitt by the gradual publication of a uni- 
form set of hi€ writings, edited by his grand- 
son. However obscured by temporary poli- 
tical and class partisanship, Hazlitt as a critic 
and essayist will always rank among the 
highest names in English literature. In the 
United States his merits were recognized 
earlier than in his own country. The origi- 
nal editions of his writings are now exceed- 
ingly scarce, and in fact impossible to be 
procured. The volumes already brought out 
in the Standard Library are Hazlitt’s Table 
Talk: Original and Critical Essays on Men 
and Manners, in one vol.; Lectures on the 
English Poets, and Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers, Dramatists, Essayists, Novel- 
ists, &c., with Introductory Essay on Wit and 
Humor. They were originally delivered in 
1818 and 1819, and are now both comprised 
in one volume. Other writings of Hazlitt 
will follow in due course. 

In the Scientific Library will be brought 
out a new edition of Dr. Buckland’s Geology 
considered in Reference to Natural Theology, 2 
vols., with Atlas of plates, completing the 
Bohn's Library Edition of “The Bridgewater 
Treatises.” 

Among the new books to be looked for 
next month are Lord Lytton’s long-announced 
translation of Horace, comprising the odes and 
epodes rendered into rhymeless metres, with 
introduction and commentaries; the eighth 
volume of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, devoted to the Life of Cardinal 
Pole ;—after the severe treatment that digni- 
tary has met with from Mr, Froude in his 
History of Queen Mary, we may probably 
expect a partial rehabilitation of his fame 
from the Dean of Chichester ;—Hdward Wortley 
Montague: an Autobiography, illustrated with 
portraits, 3 vols,—if this is really what the 
name seems to promise, a life by himself of 
the son of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, so 
renowned for his faults, follies, and strange 
career, it must be a work of great interest; 
History of the Norman Kings of England, 


drawn from anew Collation of the Contempo- 
rary Chronicles, by Thos. Cobbe, barrister-at- 
law; and a new book of travels in South 
America, Pioneering in the Pampas, or the 
First Four Years of a Setiler’s Haperience in the 
La Plata Camps, by Richard Arthur Seymour. 
It is probably a sign of the facility of locomo- 
tion that has brought travel within the reach 
of every one, that ordinary books of tourists’ ex- 
periences are becoming every year decidedly 
fewer in number. Special circumstances will, 
however, frequently draw attention to par- 
ticular countries, and then such bouks become 
acceptable, The atrocities of Lopez and the 
sufferings endured by his wretched victims 
have given great interest to two new books 
relating to the scene of war in South America: 
The Paraguayan War ; Sketches of the History, 
Manners, and Customs of the People, and 
Notes on the Military Engineering of the War, 
by Lieut.-Col. George Thompson, aid-de- 
camp to President Lopez, in one volume ; and 
Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay, a nar- 
rative of personal experience among the 
natives, by G. F. Masterman, surgeon in the 
Paraguayan military service. The cruelties 
recorded and suffered, indeed, by one of these 
writers almost exceed belief, as inflicted in the 
nineteenth century. They show how much 
of the untamable savage may remain under 
the varnish of our boasted progress. South 
America reminds one of a valuable paper 
read before the geographical section of 
the British Association at its late session at 
Exeter, by Dr. Le Neve Foster, having 
for its object the clearing from the stigma 
of intentional deception the fair fame of one 
whom America will always honor—Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The discovery of gold mines in 
Venezuela in modern times dates only from 
1849, and it was not until ten years later that 
they attracted general attention. The Caratal 
gold-fields, lately visited by the author, near 
the old Spanish mission of Tuptquen, are 
identified by him with the “ Kl Dorado” of 
Raleigh, and he maintains that the names, 
mineral peculiarities, details of locality and 
distance, all coincide with Raleigh’s account; 
and this he considers amply confirmed by facts 
for more than two centuries unknown, and 
now only recently come to light. The Life 
and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot are illus- 
trated in an elegant volume by Mr. J. F, 
Nicholls, with local propriety, as city libra- 
rian, Bristol. Edition after edition of Cole- 
ridge’s Life of Keble are called for. The num. 
ber sold amounts to about seven thousand 
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copies. We are now promised a verbal in- 
dex or Concordance of The Christian Year. 
This is an honor limited at present to Shake- 
speare and Milton in English literature, though 
two are announced at this moment for the 
poetical works of Zennyson—one by his pre- 
sent, and a rival one by his late publishers. 
It is a curious speculation how far an author's 
copyright protects the disjecta membra of his 
works, Probably the question has never yet 
been tried. Why they should be public pro- 
perty when cut up into little pieces seems 
hard to explain, except perhaps by the ana- 
logy of a dictionary of the language, where 
they all exist in their primal elements. 

As the season advances, books on the fine 
arts will mulliply. Already are announced: 
Wonders of Italian Art, by L. Viardot, illus- 
trated with woodcuts and autotype photo- 
graphs—a choice and sumptuous volume; 
Journals of a Landscape Painter in Corsica, 
by Mr. Edward Lear, with illustrations by the 
author; a new art biography of Albert Durer 
— Studies of his Life and Works; his Jour- 
nals, Letters, Poetry, d&c., and Complete Cata- 
logue of his Paintings and Engravings, by 
William B. Scott. The imaginative pencil of 
Richard Doyle, too long absent from book 
illustration, reappears with great attraction in 
Fairy Land: Scenes and Adventures in the 
Kingdom of the Little People, accompanying 
a poem by William Allingham, The drawings 
are beautifully printed in colors by Evans, 
The Lord’s Prayer, Illustrated by F. R. Pickers- 
gill, will give his designs engraved on wood 
by Dalziel. A Dream Book, by (the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle) E. V. B., the designer of the 
charming illustrations to the Story without 
an End, will contain twelve of her gracious 
and graceful pictorial fancies in pen and 
pencil, reproduced in fac-simile by photo- 
graphy. The unhesitating literalism of belief 
avowed by Mr. Glddstone in his Juventus 
Mundi, or studies of Homer's gods and men, 
has thrown down the gauntlet to all the par- 
tisans of a mythological or symbolical inter- 
pretation of the earliest recorded utterances 
of mankind. Foremost among his opponents 
is the Rev. George W. Cox, who promises the 
first systematic treatise on the subject in his 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, now nearly 
ready. Though, of course, largely devoted to 
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the mythology of the Greeks and Latins, it 
will also comprise the mythical legends of the 
other families of the race, related at sufficient 
length to enable the reader to test for him- 
self the results attained by the application of 
the comparative method to mythology; and 
the necessity of tracing these myths to their 
earliest form involves an examination of the 
mythical systems and literature of the Hindu, 
Persian, and Teutonic nations. 

In a country where so much care is given 
to the formation of libraries as in the United 
States, the loss of Mr. Thomas’ Watts of the 
British Museum by a premature death will be 
generally deplored. He was unquestionably 
the first living authority on the subject. His 
life was too actively engaged in the material 
charge of the British Museum Library—his 
best monument—where more than 400,000 
volumes passed through his hands and were 
classified by him, to allow much time for 
authorship. In the English Cyclopedia, how- 
ever, the two articles, ‘‘ Libraries” and the 
“British Museum,” from his pen, are the con- 
densation of a lifetime of knowledge and 
study, and cannot be read by all interested in 
their theme without instruction and delight. 
Another article in the same Cyclopedia, 
“Welsh Literature,” is equally remarkable 
for its range of knowledge in a special pursuit, 
He was one of the first to vindicate the im- 
portance of the science he adorned from the 
discredit brought on it by the fantastic and 
affected jargon of Dr. T. F. Dibdin and his 
weak-minded imitators, His words are worth 
recording: ‘The name of no other science has 
been so misapplied as this. Bre_iocRrapry is 
the knowledge of the world of books, as geo- 
graphy is the knowledge of the world of sea 
and land. The ramifications and details of 
the science are infinite. To call a man a 
‘bibliographer’ because he is well acquainted 
with the productions of certain presses, as the 
Alduses, Stevens, &c., is as absurd, however 
frequently done, as it would be to call a man 
a geographer because he was familiar with the 
topography of the weald of Kent or the coast 
of Sussex.” Mr. Watts’ wonderful faculty for 
the acquisition of foreign languages was 
scarcely second to that possessed by Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, and gave him immense advantages 
in his favorite pursuit. 
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LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


Some noteworthy additions have been made 
to our religious literature during the month. 
From the press of Scribner & Co. we have a 
new volume—the 8th—of Lange’s Commen 
tary, the superiority of which to all works of 
a similar kind is generally admitted among 
scholars. And it could scarce be otherwise, 
for it is the joint production of a very large 
number of the ripest scholars and most dis- 
tinguished biblical exegetes of both the Old 
World and the New. It not only gives us the 
ripe fruit of original investigation and study, 
gathered from the whole field of evangelical 
scholarship, but also the best resulte of the 
critical labors of all who have sought to eluci- 
date the Scriptures. Its eminent catholicity 
also—a fitting symbol of “the unity of the 
faith "—is a peculiar and valuable feature of 
the work. In some respects this present 
volume will possess more than ordinary in- 
terest to theologians, for it embraces one of 
their great battle-fields. Romans is the heart 
of the doctrinal system known as “ Ualvinism,” 
as well as the great bulwark of the evangeli- 
cal doctrines of sin and grace. Paul is by far 
the most profound and comprehensive of the 
New Testament writers, and in this Epistle 
he soars on majestic wings, and writes in a 
strain “hard to be understood.” Those who 
have given it the most careful study will agree 
with Coleridge that it is “the most profound 
work in existence,” Hence the extreme dif- 
ficulty of explaining it so as to satisfy the 
“schools” and at the same time harmonize it 
with other portions of the Divine Word. The 
admirable translation is made by Dr. Hurst, 
while Dr. Schaff and Rev. Mr. Riddle are re- 
sponsible for the thorough editorial revision 
which it has had, and for the addition of 
nearly one half of new matter from the best 
English and American commentators, who, as 
Dr. Schaff says, “are sublimely ignored by 
continental commentators, as if exegesis had 
never crossed the English Channel, much less 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Biblical scholars will welcome a new and 
very neat edition of Dr. Murdock's translation 
of the Syriac-Peschite version of the New 
Testament—a version held in high repute for 
its age and its fidelity—written in a dialect 
nearly identical with the vernacular tongue in 
use in our Saviour’s time, end affording no 
little help in the interpretation of obscure and 
difficult passages. The same publishers (Carter 


& Brothers) have brought out also, in three 
volumes, at a greatly reduced price, that 
standard work, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, which, though eclipsed by later works, 
is still a text-book of no mean worth. 

Tischendorf's labors in connection with the 
Greek New Testament are highly appreciated 
by all biblical critics, and his “ critical edition ” 
of it is considered of great value in determin- 
ing the genuineness and the true rendering of 
the original text. The Four Gospels, from the 
Greek text of Tischendorf, have just been 
translated into “modern English” by Prof. 
Folsom, and published by A. Williams & Co. 
The book is produced in fine style, and is not 
without its value, Still we do not think the 
“modern” style an improvement on the 
“ ancient,” either in point of purity or effect. 
The change in the spelling of proper names, 
as “Kapharnaum” for Capernaum, and “ Beth- 
zatha” for Bethesda, is not agreeable. Mr. 
Folsom belongs to the “liberal” school of 
Christianity, as is apparent in his “ Notes, 
critical and explanatory.” The principle of 
interpretation which he applies to the tempta- 
tion of Jesus in the wilderness, and other 
events described in the Gospels, is wholly 
subversive of the historical and the super- 
natural element in them. 

Swedenborg has found an able and enthu- 
siastic expounder in Henry James’ The Secret 
of Swedenborg (Fields, Osgood & Co.). But 
with all his pains we doubt if the disciple has 
made the master any the more intelligible. 
The “elucidation” is as transcendental as the 
original doctrine. The “secret” is found in 
his “doctrine of the Divine Natural Hu- 
manity,” by which he seems to mean an 
incarnation of some “ victorious spiritual man- 
hood” in our nature—hence “the ineffable 
Divine sanctity of our natural bodies” A 
strange sort of God he longs for: “ What I 
crave with all my heart is no longer a Sunday 
but a week-day divinity, a working God, grimy 
with the dust and sweat of our most carnal ap- 
petites and passions.” “ Spiritual Christianity 
means the complete secularization of the Divine 
nature . . 80 that I may never aspire to the 
Divine favor, and scarcely to the Divine toler- 
ance, save in my social or redeemed natural 
aspect.” Does the reader comprehend? Does 
this “secret ” of Swedenborg make “ wise unto 
salvation”? Alas for humanity, # we have 
not a “ more sure word of prophecy ” than this 
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to illumine the scene of probation and solve 
the great problem of spiritual life and being. 

No published sermons of the day have been 
more widely read or have produced a deeper 
impression on thoughtful minds than those of 
the late Frederick W. Robertson. His charac- 
ter was one of singular simplicity and purity. 
He possessed rare spiritual and mental endow- 
ments. His personal ministry was marked 
by a fervor, an enthusiasm, and a depth and 
breadth of soul that made his chapel at 
Brighton a scene of wondrous interest, and 
his early death an occasion of profound grief. 
The Popular Edition of his sermons (2 large 
vols.), just published by Fields, Osgood & Co., 
will be welcomed by his numerous friends, 
The same publishers give us another volume 
of Sermons, Preached in St. James’ Chapel, 
London, by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to the Queen, and editor of 
the Life and Letters of Mr. Robertson, But 
notwithstanding this, and the distinguished 
reputation he enjoys at home, his sermons, 
while chaste and faultless in composition, and 
orthodox and evangelical in teaching, are 
tame and commonplace contrasted with those 
of Mr. Robertson, 

Dr. A. A. Hodge’s Commentary on the Con- 
Session of Faith will command the attention 
of the great Presbyterian Church of this coun- 
try. The wisdom of a work of this kind is 
not quite apparent to us, and the propriety of 
its publication by the “Presbyterian Board 
of Publication,” just on the eve of the reunion 
of this divided family, will be seriously ques- 
tioned by not a few in both branches; for, 
while the most of the volume is wholly unex- 
ceptionable, and cannot fail to be useful, espe- 
cially to theological students and Bible-classes, 
there are some interpretations of the Confes- 
sion which are contrary to the teachings of 
some of its ablest and soundest expounders, 
both Old and New School. There are traces 
ofa theological bias, engendered by the schools 
and by theological controversies, which un- 
consciously: affects the author. At least we 
apprehend this will be the verdict of a portion 
of the highly intelligent denomination whose 
Standards are here expounded to them, No 
one man, it strikes us, and especially if he be 
a polemic and a pronounced schoolman and 
controversialist, is qualified to produce a judi- 
cious and satisfactory work of this character. 

Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, in a volume 
called Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
Biblical Account of Man’s Creation Tested by 
Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity, 
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has gathered together several Sunday evening 
lectures on the subject indicated. Although 
of a somewhat sounding title, the work is by 
no meas ponderous nor unreasonably pre- 
tentious; in the language of its author, it is 
neither a book of Science nor of Theology, 
but it aims to present the latest results of 
science touching the origin and antiquity 
of man, and his place in this mundane system, 
side by side with the account of his creation 
and functions in the book of Genesis, as in- 
terpreted by the critical tests of modern 
philology; and to suggest certain principles 
of adjustment between the record of nature 
and the record of the Bible, without violence 
to the spirit of either. While the more ad- 
vanced students of science and of theology 
will find here, perhaps, little of absolute 
novelty, it must be acknowledged by those 
of every shade of opinion that Dr. Thompson 
has done a valuable and praiseworthy work 
in thus carefully and condensedly grouping 
the principal facts and theories and the latest 
discoveries in so important a field. An in- 
terest is imparted to the work, aside from its 
utility, by the rare finish of style, earnest de- 
votion, and occasional eloquence which char- 
acterize every chapter. 

A couple of American works on the general 
subject of education have recently appeared, 
the most noticeable being The Philosophy of 
Teaching ; The Teacher, the Pupil, the School, 
by Nathaniel Sands (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). The writer calls attention to the 
lamentable fact that the position assigned by 
our social rules to the teacher accords, not 
with the nobility of his functions, but with 
the insufficient appreciation entertained of 
him by the people, and is accompanied by 
@ corresponding inadequate remuneration. 
The result is, that “except a few self- 
sacrificing heroes and heroines, whose love 
of children and mankind reconciles them 
to an humble lot and ill-requited labors, the 
class of school teachers throughout the whole 
civilized world barely reaches the level of that 
mediocrity which in all other callings suffices 
to obtain not merely a comfortable mainte- 
nance in the present, but a provision against 
sickness and for old age.” The author’s ob- 
ject is to aid in bringing about a juster appre- 
ciation in the minds alike of teachers and of 
people of the utility and nobleness of the 
teacher’s labors and vocation. His theory of 
teaching is based on the view that education, 
mental and physical, is but the absorption of 
surrounding clements into the mind and body 
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—an arrangement, an assimilation of ma- 
terials, so as to incorporate them into the 
being to whose nourishment they are applied, 
just as the tree or plant assimilates to its 
growth and subsistence the materials which it 
draws from the air and the soil. An idea 
which was also prominently presented by an 
experienced teacher (Mr. Sears, superinten- 
dent of Public Schools in Newark) at the 
recent National Educational Convention, we 
find favorably entertained by Mr. Sands. It 
is that “the true order in rank and promo- 
tion among teachers should be, to speak in 
paradox, downwards ;” that is to say, the 
younger the children to be taught, the higher 
the rank and remuneration of the teacher. An 
argument in favor of this theory might be 
drawn from the well-known fact that many 
of the best minds in literature have accom- 
plished some of their most lasting and valu- 
able work in suiting their productions to 
youthful capacities, and that much of the best 
talent in America is to-day employed, and at 
highly remunerative rates, in writing for the 
young. An ideal school is described, in which 
nature takes, to a large extent, the place of 
books, and where the development of the 
body as well as of the mind receives proper 
attention. Many will conclude that the author, 
in the advocacy of what he regards the “ cul- 
ture demanded by modern life,” is incon- 
siderate in his opposition to the study of the 
classics, In several instances, indeed, his 
views appear extreme, though their enforce- 
ment is always able, aud will certainly be 
productive of reform, 

A work of greater dimensions, though less 
ambitious scope, is that of Mr, Albert N. 
Raub, superintendent of the Lock Haven Pub- 
lie Schools, which is published by Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger, and modestly en- 
titled, Plain Educational Talks with Teachers 
and+Parents, Among the subjects of discus- 
sion are: “Machine Education,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Cramming,” “ Fashionable Education,’’ 
“ Practical Education,” ‘ Self-culture,” ““ Mak- 
ing Homes and Schools Pleasant,” “ Play 
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Life,” “ Punishments,” ‘“ Moral Culture,” “Too 
Early at School,” “Universal Education Neces- 
sary.” This catalogue will sufficiently indicate 
the design of the book, While possessing few 
attractions of style, and lacking in condensa- 
tion, it is marked by common sense and an 
intimate acquaintance with the matter in hand, 

A number of sterling text-books have just 
been added to the already very full list of 
Charles Scribner & Co. These are Mrs, 
Harper's Practical Composition, with Nume- 
rous Models and Exercises, a work recom- 
mended by its simplicity and practical 
methods, and its introduction of the novelty 
of oral composition; Cooley’s Chemistry, a 
systematic explanation of the elementary 
principles of the science, with 665 illustrations; 
Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, with 149 illus- 
trations, “a plain and concise discussion of 
elementary principles, of theoretical and prac- 
tical value,”—both of the above-named works 
having the marked advantage of containing 
the very latest theories; Day’s American 
Speller, conforming to the revised Webster ; 
and Dalgleish’s Grammatical Analysis, with 
Progressive Exercises, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of which are “ philosophic simplicity 
and concise exhaustiveness.” 

It is rarely that an agricultural work, espe- 
cially when dealing with a single branch, 
meets with the immediate recognition and 
popularity accorded to Mr. P. T. Quirn’s work 
ou Pear Culture for Profit, just published by 
the Tribune Association. But the book did 
not have to fight its battle alone; the latter 
was already half gained for it by the well- 
earned reputation of the author, himself a 
pupil of the distinguished pioneer of modern 
scientific agriculture, the late Prof. Mapes, 
upon whose farm at Waverley, N. J., Mr. 
Quinn has successfully demonstrated the 
theories and methods set forth in his very 
modest but very valuable manual, It is to be 
hoped that the same writer may be induced 
to make public further information upon the 
subjects with which his acquaintance is at 
once thoroughly scientific and practical. 
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THE OSTRICH. 


“What time she lifteth up berself on high, she scorneth the horse and his rider."—Jop xxxix. 18, 


From “ Bible Animals.’’—See article in this number of Hours at Home. 





